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ART AND UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA. 


T ril£ English Board of Education in its rules for Secondary 
Schools, published in 1904, has defined a sound general educa- 
tion as that which gives a reasonable degree of exercise and deve- 
lopment to the whole of the human faculties, without neglecting 
any one of them or developing one at the expense of the other. 
This may be accepted as a satisfactory definition of the scope of all 
stages of general education, and it will serve as a text in discussing 
from the artistic standpoint a question which, in the last few years, 
has aroused almost as much interest in India as the partition of 
Bengal — the reform of Indian Universities. Were it not that edu- 
cated Europeans, especially those who have graduated in European 
Universities, are accustomed to regard artistic thought and culture 
as outside the ordinary scope of general education, it would strike 
most educationists that the exclusion of art from the category of 
human faculties is an inexplicable anomaly in the curriculum of 
Indian Universities. But even in Europe it is only within the last 
twenty or thirty years that art, as a part of general education, has 
been taken seriously by educationists, or advanced beyond the 
drawling, stretching and fainting in coils" which excited the admira- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland and is still as popular a form of amuse- 
ment in English seminaries for young ladies as it is in Indian Hill 
Stations. 

Although art, represented primarily by a sound system of 
teaching drawing and design, is year by year taking a more impor- 
tant part in the whole scheme of national education in Europe and 
in America, yet the oldest of the Eiglish Universities^# which for 
several centuries has made the study of Greek cultur# and civilisa- 
tion the basis of its teaching, persists in ignoring the^fact that One 
of the first principles of Greek education was the | cultivation of the 
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aesthetic ikculties. Ancient Egypt stood in much the same relation 
to the culture of ancient Greece ais ancient Greece does to the cuf- 
ture of our ^o-called classieal schools^ But we do not find it 
lecorded tfiat Hellenic youth spent any. considerable part of their 
time in* composing odes and essays in the hieroglyphic or hieratic 
writings, the classic Egyptian languages in which the ancient wisdom 
lay buried. As soon as they could read and write their own 
language, the young Athenians learnt by heart their own great 
national epics, patriotic songs and religious hymns. Afterwards, the 
subjects which held the highest place in their curriculum, were 
music and drawing. The mechanical book-work and equally 
mechanical lecture-work witli which we produce most of our school- 
made culture were hardly known to the art-loving and nature-loving 
Greek. A cultivated Greek lived and died in an atmosphere of art, 
an art which permeated the whole national life and every branch of 
learning ; not founded merely on the recollection of what former 
generations had said, thought or done, but expressing spontaneously 
the thoughts, habits and aspirations of the age in which he lived. 

I do not wish to argue that the ancient Greek system is entire- 
ly applicable to the needs of the present day, but 1 think it is im- 
portant for educationists, both in India and in Europe, to remember 
that when ancient Greece attained to that wonderful degree of cul- 
ture which they profess to take for their model, the {esthetic sense 
was believed to hold one of the highest places among the intellec- 
tual taculties. Nor is Greece an isolated example. History shows 
that the period of the highest intellectual activity in nations has 
nearly always coincided with, or approximated to, the period of 
their greatest artistic development. And the reason for this is plain, 
lor art represents the creative and originating faculties, as distin- 
guished from the merely receptive ones. It is only since our modern 
European art parted from the main-stream of the national life and 
drifted into the backwaters of archaeology and eclecticism, that it 
has lq|,t all influence on national character and culture ; so that ug- 
liness and vulgarity in the surroundings of our daily lives are looked 
upon with equanimity as necessary accompaniments of modern 
civilisation.^^ ^ * 

"Japan is • striking example of the influence of a really national 
• art upon national character and intellect ; an example, moreover 
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which approacfies nearer to the Greek ideal of culture, than any 
ether in niodem: t^mes^the kind of culture which English educa* 
cation has nearly stamped .out in Ipdia. It is surely worth the 
attention of educationii(t8 to. note that the Japanese ate the most 
artistic nation of the pr^nt day. Like the Greek, their art is 
bom of a feeling which, has its roots ^cep in the national character : 
it is not founded merely on an unthinking imitation or reproduction 
of a bygone culture, like the archaeological art of modern Europe, 
but is strongly based on the realisation of their own place in the 
ceasejess procession of nations. 

The quality inherent in all real and honest artistic effort, which 
makes some form of art training especially valuable for ordinary 
educational purposes, is the striving to do a thing as well as it can 
be done, and not merely as well as circumstances permit or the 
exigencies of the occasion demand. That is the compelling influence 
in all the best art in every country and in every age. When that 
ceases to be its aim, and art becomes merely ostentation and vanity, 
it is an infallible sign of the intellectual and moral deterioration 
which presage national decay. 

It is the true inborn artistic spirit which has taught the 
Japanese as a nation to make their work as perfect as hand and 
mind can make it, just as nature does. It is this which has contri- 
buted, in no small degree, not only to tiie national happiness and to 
the courage with which they have met every difficulty ami danger, 
but to that intellectual receptivity and largeness which liave made 
the Japanese people eager to adopt everything useful to tliem in 
Western institutions, while preserving intact their own national 
culture. 

It may be said in support of the total exclusion of art from the 
courses of Indian Universities that they are in that respect following 
the precedent of similar institutions in Europe. But though the 
education of European Universities differs widely from the Greek 
ideal of culture, there will be found in the best, European Univer- , 
sides an artistic spirit which is conspicuously wanting in the Indian 
ones. There is no precedent in Europe for the squalid environment, 
the absence of all stimulus for the spiritual side of htiman nature, 
and the neglect of all that conduces to the brighti^ss of scliool or 
college life such as we usually find about all Indian UniverMities . 
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And there is a vast difference between the whole organisation ot 
the Indian and European University systems, one of those funda* 
mental differences which are too often ignored when we attempt to 
transfer WIstern institutions to the East. The English school 
system leading up to liie University is only one branch, and hardly 
the most important or vital branch, of national education. In 
India, at least in popular estimation, it stands for the whole ; so that 
whatever is not included in the University course is generally des- 
pised by the so-called educated classes. In Europe it is only a com- 
paratively small fraction of the educated classes that ever enters a 
University. In India the University courses are generally believed 
to embrace all forms of higher education, an 1 the term " educated ” 
is applied only to those who have entered, or failed to enter, a 
University. 

it is a well-known law ot nature that when a speci es of plant is 
taken from its natural environment and transplanted into a foreign 
soil, unless it is carefully watched, it often revenges itself upon man- 
kind by running wild and destroying the useful plants of indigenous 
growth with which it comes into contact. .And this is just what has 
happened with the educational system which 1 ndia has borrowed 
from the West. It has produced many plants of lu.’turious growth, 
but far too many have run to weed and crowded out the healthy, 
useful and beautiful plants which Indian soil has produced. 
The artificial culture of the West has destroyed the national 
culture of the East. The want of a consistent artistic policy, 
which is painfully conspicuous in the whole administration of 
India, and the absence of all artistic considerations in the 
education of the youth of the country, have not only sup- 
pressed originality of thought and lowered the standard of culture, 
but they have brought about a state of things that neither Indian 
educationists nor statesmen can afford to ignore. Instead of widen- 
ing the range of occupations, the present University system in 
India tends to narrow it. It has helped to turn the hereditary 
artists, of whom any country in the world might be proud, into 
hewers of wood and drawers of ^ater, and driven them to swell the 
already overfilled ranks of competitors for Government clerkships. 
It has helped to^bring about a deformity of public taste, even lower 
than the average Eu|^opean standard, so that the majority of Indian 
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j^raduates honestly prefer the spurious and tawdry Western art for 
which India is the common dumping ground, to the re^l art of their 
own country. The real artists of the* country, as I knew from long 
personal experience, are often reduced to earning a miserable 
pittance by working for the poor and uneducated ’ classes, not, as 
is so frequently asserted, on account ol the poverty of the country, 
but because tlie rich and educated Indians for tlie most part waste 
their substance on the by-products of Western commercialism which 
they fondly imagine to be Western art. 

I do not propose that the Universities should become a training 
ground for artists and art-workmen ; that would neither be fur the 
advantage of Indian art nor for the benefit of the Universities, But 
I do maintain that true education must recognise that the cultiva- 
tion of the artistic faculties, whether it be in schools and colleges, 
or in the greater university of the national life (like the teaching 
in Japan to-day and in all European countries in former times) 
tends to bring out and develop all the original powers of the mind. 
I would argue further that the students whose instincts lead them 
lo study nature by the methods of the artist, rather than by the 
methods of the man of letters or of the man of sciem^e, instead ot 
having those instincts suppressed, as they are in tlie Indian Univer- 
sity system, should be given opportunities of developing them. 
Indian Universities can never become worthy of the name as long 
as their influence encourages or compels the sons of the men who 
inherit all the splendid traditions of Indian art to quit tlieir father's 
profession because the narrow and pedantic system of higher 
education leaves them neither honour nor profit in the pursuit of .it. 

The Calcutta University, as its late Vice-Chancellor proc laimed 
at the last Convocation, is the largest in the world. The popula- 
tion to which it professes to offer the highest of European culture 
and enlightenment is over one hundred millions. But from its 
foundation its ideal of culture has been a hybrid system of Western 
pedagogics, tempered by Western utilitarianism. Its influence in 
the past fifty years has been one of the most potent forces in hasten- 
ing the ruin of national art and ciflture in India. It might have 
been expected that with the new organisation provided by Lord 
Curzon, it would have made some attempt to remove this reproach. 
The Faculty of Arts last January went so far as tto accept, practically 
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unanimously, an abstract resolution proposed by myself that “ in the 
interests of general culture art should not be excluded from the 
arts course of«the University^' It even accepted as an alternative 
for elementary science in the Matriculation Examination an equi- 
valent instalment of artistic nature-study, such as is practised with 
the best results in Japanese high schools and in some of the Colleges 
in Madras. But before the scheme was ratified by the Senate, it was 
taken out of the hands of the University and referred to a small 
Committee sitting at Simla. This Committee revised the draft 
regulations so that the new Calcutta University maintains now 
precisely the same attitude towards art as it did twenty years ago. 
That is, though it recognises law, medicine, engineering and 
science as fit subjects for the honours and benefits which the 
University bestows, it shuts out art altogether. 

The new scheme, as a scheme of pedagogics, is so far an im- 
provement on the old that it aims at and probably will achieve 
a much better system of teaching English literature and science. 
But as a scheme of national culture it presents the same obvious 
defects as before, namely, that it imports into India all the narrow- 
ness and exclusiveness which University teaching in Europe derived 
from the middle ages. It insists that the intellectual organisation 
of educated India must conform to one of two types, either that of 
the man of letters or tliat of the man of science. The general course 
of the Universit}’ will afford the literary student a choice of subjects 
which will help him in following his particular bent ; it will attract 
the future engineer by teaching him mechanics and higher mathe- 
matics, subjects necessary in his profession ; it will assist the future 
medical man, or any one about to enter a scientific career, by teaching 
him the rudiments of science ; to the lawyer who will have to plead 
in English law courts, it gives a sound training in English. But to 
the art student the University simply says - come if you will, but we 
do not recognise art either as one of the higher studies or as useful 
in the intellectual development of a University student. We have a 
Faculty of Arts, but the art faculty is not one w'e think worth culti- 
vating. ^ 

It is not only that the hereditary artistic castes of India, which 
have made Indian art famous among all the nations of the earth, 
9XC thus practically shut out of all University honours and of all 
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prospects of employment in Government service. It is not only 
tHnt Schools of Art become merely refuges and asylums for thOM 
who fail in the University course. A^d it is not only that the 
exclusiveness of the system which will cram all the' brdins of the 
country into a literary or scientific mould of modem European 
make, keeps out of the Universities and out of the service of the 
state some of the best intellect of the country. It is even mdre 
destructive to national art and culture in India that the great body 
of students who do enter the University are deprived of any oppor- 
tunity of developing the artistic sense, except through the medium 
of English literature. It is hard for most European educationists, 
trained in the narrow groove of European university teaching, to 
understand that the artistic sense is a faculty as important to the 
literary man, to tlie engineer, to physicians and surgeons and to 
advocates and judges, as it is to painters, sculptors, architects or 
designers. They generally regard it as an archaeological formulary 
or a dilettante accomplishment which is easily understood and 
acquired by every educated man who has leamt to play with Greek 
iambics or become expert in modern sciences. But even if it is not 
so, it matters, they think, very little. Yet to educationists who 
realise the deep-seated defects of Indian Universities it must be 
clear that these very defects are largely due to the want of deve- 
lopment of the artistic faculties in Indian teachers and students. 
For those who will put aside all musty educational precedents 
which do not affect the problem to be solved in India, and regard 
education as the science of training and developing all that is 
best and highest in human nature, and those who will clear their 
minds from all the shams, deceptions and false ideals which hide 
the true meaning and purpose of art, must acknowledge that art and 
education are inseparable, whatever the governing bodies of Indiun 
Universities may say. 

The essence of real culture — not the artificial culture of the 
modern class-room, but the real culture which is conspicuous in all 
the greatest epochs of human progress — lies in the development of 
the powers of observation and of tj^e powers of original thought 
The greatest engineer is not the man who calculajtes strains and 
stresses best, but he who shows the greatest genius in original design. 
Design is the foundation and root of all art. The greatest surgeona 
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and physicians are those in whom the powers of observation are 
developed to the highest point. The greatest advocates and judges 
are those who, through the fall development of all their intellectual 
powers, see beyond the dry technicalities of the law, and with a fine 
sense of proportion separate the essential from the non-essential, just 
as the artist — the real artist — does in his interpretation of nature. 

As, therefore, the ultimate aim of every teacher must be to 
develop in his students the powers of observation and the powers 
of original thought, it cannot be to his or their advantage to discard 
any useful means towards that end. The means employed must be 
adapted, as far as possible, to the natural bent of a student’s capacities, 
lor methods which will bring out one student’s latent powers will 
fail to evoke any response in others. It has, however, been recog- 
nised by the best educationists, both ancient and modern, that 
drawing and other forms of artistic expression are admirable means 
of developing the powers of observation, and the practice of design is 
an excellent method of developing the powers of original thought. 
In many ways artistic design is a much more valuable and practical 
educational exercise than the theoretical or experimental science, 
which is now accepted by Indian Universities as the panacea for all 
the defects in the intellectual training of young India. It brings 
directly into play the originating faculties, whereas science teaching, 
unless it is of a much higher order than what is generally found in 
an Indian class-room, only develops the receptive powers and very 
easily degenerates into common cramming. It is a kind of intellec- 
tual exercise especially suitable for Indian conditions, because 
designing is a universal language through which all students can 
express their ideas freely without being hampered by the linguistic 
difficulties which beset them in all their other work. Only Indian 
college teachers can realise what an impediment to real culture is the 
system of making a foreign language the medium of all instruction. 
True art influences every vocation in life and every aspect of 
intellectual culture. It cannot, therefore, be reasonable or in the 
interest of education to keep out of the university scheme some o^ 
the most obvious, direct and practical means of artistic expression. 
By the policy which the reformed Calcutta University pursues, it not 
only disparages and depreciates the whole art of the country, but it 
iojnres the Universjty and the cause of education in denying to the 
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whole body of students a means of culture for which if offers no 
sufficient substitute. We live in an age of scientific culture, and 
scientific experts have now a commanding voice in the direction of 
higher education in India. But when the scientist has sSid his last 
word, that instinct and desire for beauty, which he himself cannot 
fail to observe, ignore it though he may — for it runs through the 
whole range of creation— will, still remain the better part of human 
nature, just as it has ever been in all countries and in all ages. \rt, 
in truth, is one of those greater sciences which are at the root of alt 
science. If the artistic spirit, which is the motive power of all the 
higher intellectualities, human and divine, is kept out of the newly 
reformed Indian Universities, they will only perpetuate all the evils ol 
tlie old, although Indian graduates may learn their facts better and 
he better instructed in natural phenomena. 

1 he Indian Government now devotes extreme care and large 
sums of money to the preservation and restoration of the great 
monuments of Indian art. But surely, it is of more vital importance 
to India to keep alive the artistic spirit and to maintain the living 
art preserved to the present day by the descendants of the great 
architects and artists who created these masterpieces. .A.S long as 
the Schools of Art remain altogether out of the scheme of nationa 1 
education, they can exercise no real influence in Indian art ; and 
when the largest University in the world, which has for its motto 
" for the advancement of learning, ” has ordained that learning for 
Indian youth may be interpreted in a literary, legal, medical or 
scientific, but not in an artistic sense, there is little hope that any- 
thing will be done in this direction. 


London. 


E. B. HAVELL. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
ALLIANCE AT COPENHAGEN. 

I N nothing does the East differ from the West more widely than 
in the status accorded to women. It is difficult for the West to 
understand the East and for the East to understand the West ; it is, 
therefore, particularly important to avoid dogmatic assertion on 
either side. On the other hand, as East and West in India are in 
actual contact with each other, it seems desirable that an attempr 
should be made to place before such natives of India as take an 
interest in the developments of Western civilisation some account 
of the essentially Western movement for the political enfranchise- 
ment of women. It is not anticipated that India can take any part 
in this movement, as it has developed in those countries which 
possess representative institutions. But it is surely desirable that 
the leaders of Indian thought should know something of the growth 
of the women’s eniranchisement movement in Europe, so that they 
may tuni their attention to the problem whether the principle 
underlying it is capable of application to the social and political cir- 
cumstances of India One suggestion bearing on this point has been 
made to me by an English lady long resident in Bombay, Dr. Edith 
Pechey Phipson. She feels strongly that if the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State have it in contemplation, as they appear 
to have, to strengthen the representative element on the Viceroy’s 
Council, some princesses as well as princes of India should be added 
to it. I shall be, of course, at once reminded of the absolute seclu- 
sion of Indian ladies of the highest rank. If, however, a sufficient 
cause for breaking through this seclusion is forthcoming, it has been 
found on prei'ious occasions and vvill be found again, that there is a 
. possibility of getting over this difficulty. The seclusion of women 
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in India did not prevent the Begum of Bhopal from ofiering in person 
hA* homage to her Sovereign on the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar in 1903. The lo3ralty and puMic spirit of this ^lady wore 
equal to overcoming the difficulties in her path. In Mr. Wheeler’s 
History of the Delhi Durbar he points out that Bhopal is the prin* 
cipal Muhammadan State in Central India, and that it has been ruled 
and well ruled by three ladies in succession. The grandmother of 
the present Begum remained faithful to the British Raj during the 
Mutiny. When her grand-daughter attended the Durbar she occu- 
pied a great walled enclosure in the centre of her camp. She never 
appeared in public unveiled, and special arrangements had to be 
made to withdraw her from the public gaze when she attended at 
the railway station on the occasion of the arrival and departure of 
the Viceroy. “Nevertheless, it was in person that the Begum 
offered her congratulations at the Durbar, determined that no dis- 
ability attaching to her sex should prevent her from testifying the 
well-proved loyalty of Bhopal in the same public manner as her 
brother chiefs." 

This is an illustration that difficulties can be overcome if the 
will to overcome them is sufficiently strong, and it may be confidently 
hoped that in some form or another the masses of Indian women 
will be influenced, and influenced for good, by the same movement 
towards a larger sphere of activity and greater freedom which has 
already produced so great an effect upon the position of women in 
Europe, America, the British Colonies and Japan. 

My object in writing the following pages is to place before 
Indian readers of East & West some account of the third meeting 
of the International Women's Suffrage Alliance which took place at 
Copenhagen in August, 1906. Tlie International Alliance was started 
in 1902 at Washington, U. S. A. On this occasion the National 
Suffrage Associations of six countries were represented, and Aus- 
tralia, which then had no national association, sent a delegate. Tliis 
meeting was only preliminary. Little more was done than to agree 
to form the Alliance and to issue a declaration of principles The 
next meeting was held in Berlin in 1904, when seven National 
Women’s Suffrage Associations were represented, and delegates also 
attended from four other countries. At this meeting officers were 
ppointed and a constitution was drawn up. The third meeting 
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was held in Copenhagen in 1906, when twelve countries possessing 
national suffrage associations were fully represented, namely the 
United States, Great Britain^ Canada, Australia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, Italy and Russia ; 
besides these there were " fraternal delegates ” from New Zealand, 
Finland and Iceland, and from various societies in other countries in 
sympathy with women's suffrage, but not making it their sole 
object. In all seventeen countries were represented. The societies 
affiliated to the alliance must be national in character and have the 
extension of the parliamentary franchise to women as their sole 
object : these national societies are represented at the International 
Alliance by six delegates who have the right to speak and vote, 
and by six Alternates who may speak but not vote. Countries not 
yet having a suffrage organisation of a national character may send a 
" fraternal delegate ” wIjo may speak but not vote. Societies in 
sympathy with women’s suffrage, but working for other objects 
besides, are in the same position. No country can be represented by 
more than one national association. 

Among the seventeen countries represented at the meeting of the 
International Alliance last year, three occupied an exceptional posi- 
tion. Their representatives were the centres of the greatest interest 
and encouragement,for they had achieved the goal at which the others 
were only aiming, and had secured the parliamentary franchise for 
their women. New Zealand has had women’s suffrage since 1893 * 
Commonwealth of Australia secured it in the coronation year, 1902; 
all the separate Australian colonies with the one exception of 
Victoria also have it, and Victoria has repeatedly passed it in its first 
chamber, the Legislative Assembly, elected by manhood suffrage, 
but it has as often been defeated in the Legislative Council, the 
members of which are subject to a fairly high property qualification 
and can only be voted for by those who also have a property qualifi- 
cation. The women of Finland were admitted to full political 
equality with men, by the Tsar’s decree signed in July 1906 on the 
very same day on which he dissolved the Duma. The granting of 
women’s suffrage in Finland less than a month before the meet- 
ing of the Alliance added greatly to the feeling of confidence 
and hope with which the representatives of the different coun- 
tries greeted one another. By a stroke of the pen the Tsar, 
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seven years ago, had destroyed an ancient constitution of the Grand 
Dychy of Finland which he had sworn in his coronation oath to 
defend and preserve. The men and women of Finland had been 
ground under the heel of Russian despotism ; all their fights and 
liberties had been taken awa)' ; their language, their religion, 
everything that was sacred to them was threatened. The women as 
well as the men had thrown themselves heart and soul into the 
national struggle to regain their rights ; and when the moment o 
triumph came, the men did not forget tlie sacrifices of the women 
and urged that their wives and daughters equally with themselves 
had earned political enfranchisement. The paper read by Miss Annie 
Furah-jelm, giving the history of the national movement and its in- 
fluence on the women’s movement in Finland, is full of instruction ; 
the two became identified with each other. In May 1906, the Diet 
of Finland voted without a single dissentient voice in favour of a really 
universal suffrage, giving the right to vote and to be voted for to 
every man and woman above the age of 24. The chief of the 
Government, Senator Mechelin, presented the draft constitution to 
the Tsar for his confirmation and warmly advocated the inclusion of 
women. The Tsar at first demurred and expressed doubts as to the 
advisability of so important a step, but Senator Mechelin replied, 
“ The opinion of the nation demands it, and there is no reason to 
tear that women will not use their vote with the same feeling of 
responsibility as men.” 

It is particularly interesting and gratifying to those in England 
who have so long been working on the subject of women’s suffrage 
that we have our part in the triumph of the movement in Finland. 
During the General Election in the United Kingdom in January 
1906, the Finnish Diet sent over a gentleman to this country to 
observe and report upon the share taken by Englishwomen in 
electoral work and organisation. At present, as is well known 
here, Englishwomen undertake a very considerable and important 
share of the hard work which electoral contests involve. They may 
do any amount of work but they may not vote. The Finnish gentle- 
man was very much impressed by the extent to which women were 
employed in electoral organisation, and with the thoroughness and 
sense of responsibility which they displayed : and his report doubt- 
less contributed to that unanimous approval of real universal 
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suffrage which was afterwards expressed by the Didt. At one of 
the meetings of the International Women’s Suffrage Alliance, Base- 
ness Gripenburg very muchesurprised and gratified the English and 
American 'ladies present by attributing in part to their vigorous 
work, the success of women’s suffrage in Finland. It was only in 
the autumn of 1904, a few months after the meeting of the Alliance 
in Berlin, that the first public meeting was ever held in Finland in 
support of women’s suffrage. This meeting demanded full political 
franchise for women and the right also to be elected. Addresses 
of sympathy, forty-seven in number, poured in from all parts of 
Finland, and from that time the question of women's suffrage 
became " practical politics” and was carried forward by leaps and 
bounds until its final success. 

It is obvious that in writing of a Congress which lasted five days 
and met three times daily, it is impossible to do more, within the 
limits of an article, than give an account of some of its most salient 
features ; I feel I must strictly confine my description of the Con- 
gress within narrow limits. Finland and Australia, having recently 
won their women’s suffrage victory, occupied an exceptional position. 
No argument is oftener repeated or more sincerely believed by 
the opponents of women’s suffrage tlian the allegation that an in- 
terest in politics will detract from a woman’s devotion to her home 
and children. It is true we have been able to point, as an example 
to the contrary, to Queen Victoria, who was equally distinguished 
for political sagacity and for her womanly devotion to her home and 
family. But the very same people who acknowledge tlie late 
Queen’s eminence in both these respects, go on saying tliat if 
women care for politics they will not care for their homes. It is, 
therefore particularly useful to us to know that in Australia, where 
women, since their enfranchisement, have formed a National Women’s 
Political Organisation on non-party lines, the measures, thirteen in 
number, which they have agreed to work for, all aim at the im- 
provement and the uplifting of the home. They deal with education, 
with the care of neglected and orphan children, with the moral pro- 
tection of the young of both sexes, with reform in the liquor traffic, 
with the industrial position of women and other cognate matters. 
The paper from Australia read before the Congress put first and 
•foremost among the benefits resulting from women’s suffrage the 
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laj^gd increase in the number of women taking an interest in politics. 
Women’s Leagues are springing up all over the country, and women 
attend political meetings by thousands where they could formerly 
be counted by tens. As the great majority of women are occupied 
in their daily life with the home and the care of children, it seems 
self-evident that their enfranchisement must cause the legislature 
to give more attention ■ to measures bearing on home life If the 
wisdom of Parliament had decided that agriculture was such an 
important part of national life that all agriculturists, whether 
landlords or farmers, or tillers of the soil, must be entirely shut out 
from political representation for fear of diverting them from their 
interest in the land, it is natural to suppose that legislation dealing 
with agriculture would leave something to be desired ; and that it 
tiiis absurd restriction were removed and agriculturists of all classes 
were permitted to vote like other citizens, legislation on questions 
pertaining to the land would be more efficient and intelligent, be- 
cause It would be influenced by citizens to whom agriculture was 
the main occupation of their lives. And so it is with regard to the 
home duties of women. We shall never have legislation what 
it ought to be with regard to children and the home until those 
whose first duty is their care, are entrusted with the right to vote. 
The eagerness with which the women of Australia tire taking up 
legislation bearing on the home, is confirmation of all that has 
been urged in anticipation of the benefits accruing from women’s 
suffrage. 

Next after the countries which have actually secured women's 
suffrage, the Congress was most moved by the account given by a 
Russian lady of the Russian Society for the Defence of Women's 
Rights, ^'They have suffered most and deserve most," said the 
President, Mrs. Chapman Cult, U. S. A. How long has 3'our Society 
been in existence ?" was her next remark. The reply was, “ Seven- 
teen months " ; and then came the very womanly repartee : Then 

it should be able to walk alone by this time.” When unhappy 
Russia gains her freedom, it maybe hoped she will follow the exam- 
ple of Finland and find room for women in the ark of constitutional 
Government. Another interesting piece of news came to hand from 
an unexpected quarter during the sitting of the Coj^ress. Ten 
school-mistresses from Sinigaglia, near Ancona, in Italy, had claimed 
2 
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under the existing law to have their names inscribed in the regis|er 
of Parliamentary voters. The King's Procurator had disallowed their 
claim, and they had appealed. The Appeal Court of Ancona gave a 
decision in their favour, the newsjof which arrived while the Congress 
was sitting in Copenhagen. The Appeal Court held that unless 
women were expressly excluded, the words of the statute defining 
political rights should be held to apply to both sexes, and that any 
doubt as to the intention of the Legislature should be solved in a way 
most favourable to liberty. The judgment moreover affirms that the 
law should show itself adaptable to the changing needs of a changing 
society, and should in no case be petrified so as to be incapable 
of modification. This is true to the best traditions of jurisprudence. 
Women in England in their present unenfranchised position owe 
more to judge-made law than they owe to the laws passed by Par- 
liament. When the social, industrial and educational condition of 
women has undergone great changes and modifications and the law 
relating to their political condition remains absolutely fixed and 
rigid, the result is likely to be of an explosive character. Those 
who hate and dread revolution should keep an eager watch and be 
prompt to modify the political status of women in accordance with 
social changes which have already taken place. 

We were kept very hard at work during the Copenhagen Con- 
gress, but I must not let my readers suppose that we were subjected to 
the stupefying influence of All work and no play." The hospitality 
of the Danes is proverbial and members of the Congress were wel- 
comed with the greatest kindness at splendid entertainments both 
public and private. The corporation received us in their magnificent 
Town Hall, and we were welcomed at a splendid entertainment at 
Marienlyst, within a stone's throw of Elsinore with all its romantic 
associations with Hamlet and Shakspeare. At a farewell supper given 
to us at Skydebaum, an ancient shooting club of which the King of 
Denmark for the time being is always president, the national anthems 
of nearly all the countries represented w^ere sung, and a poem was 
recited which had been composed by Bjorn Bjornsen, Norway's 
greatest living poet, expressly in honour of the meeting of the 
Alliance. 

Thus anvd the sounds of music and poetry the Congress broke 
up : but not before it had been resolved to meet again in Holland 
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in May 1908, when it is confidently hoped that there will be further 
progress of the women’s suffrage movement to be reported and that 
an additional number of countries will have joined the International 
Alliance. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 

2, Gower Street, 

London, W. C. 


ON A COMING OF AGE. 

Sonnet. 

Tijese are the heights of Time whose prospects breed 
The sturdy hope, the thew of pioneers : 

The distant peak of childhood disappears, 

The hills of boyhood and of youth recede : 

Behold, a tract of unenacted deed, 

Untrodden paths, and undiscovered spheres ! 

We stand together on this ridge of years 
To wish our well-loved traveller. God-speed. 

We vision forth a shining way that goes 

Between triumphal poles of beech and larch, 

Festooned with Spring, and draped with Autumn’s flags 
We watch a fair futurity unclose 

Her halls of Winter, arch on gleaming arch. 

Her hives of Summer, sweet with honey -bags. 


Stradella Roaa, 
Heme Util, London, A'. E. 


ETHEL ROLT WHEEI.EH 
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INDIA IN TRANSITION. 

M r. T. P. O’CONNOR, in his well-known weekly, reviewing 
“A Vision of India” by Mr. Sidney Low, recently observed : 
“ Glancing back mentally on the rush of impressions which I have 
received from this book, I should summarise them by saying that I 
have a strong and almost poignant sense of the amount of change 
and movement which is going on in our great dependency." I think 
it would be worth our while to discuss some aspects of this change 
and movement. Movement is the essence of life, and I do not see 
why it should cause surprise. India, in common with other Oriental 
countries, has had a reputation for being too rigidly devoted to her 
ancient civilisation to change. But as a matter of fact she has 
been always changing, though slowly and imperceptibly, and if the 
change is a little more rapid or more apparent now than it was 
before, under the Moghals for instance, it is because of the totally 
different conditions that now prevail in the country. The Moghals 
themselves boasted of an Asiatic civilisation and thus had more in 
common with the people than their successors in the Government 
of India. Moreover, they came and settled in the country and in so 
doing adopted many of the manners and customs of the people 
whom they found there. Englishmen, on the other hand, have 
brought their European manners and customs with them and firmly 
adhere to them. Their present-day life, away from the haunts of 
men, in detached houses surrounded by gardens and green fields, 
and their frequent visits to their old home, help them in being 
materially unaffected by the customs of India, while they continue 
from their position of vantage to influence the ways of the people 
and the institutions of the land. This contact with the Western 
world, combined with education on Western lines, is accelerating in 
India the change that is inevitable, and we are passing through 
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a period of transition, which is in one of its most interesting stages 
at present. 

One great change that is coming about over the spirit of the 
people is that the average Indian is becoming a discontented man, 
instead of the contented, philosophic being that he used to be. When 
I say “ discontented,” I do not mean “ politically,” for that is only 
one form that discontent in India is taking, but in a general sense, 
discontent with the new conditions of life, with one’s surroundings, 
with one's self— and this is perhaps a more dangerous form of dis- 
content than political discontent alone. The Englishman is mainly 
responsible for this change, though he is unconscious of his instru- 
mentality. He often speaks of things that India did not possess 
before and which he has introduced into the country. He proudly 
points at the splendid systems of railways, of telegraphs and of canals 
that are the result of his efforts and initiative. He quotes the rule 
of law and justice and the general peace which we enjoy as results 
of his work in India. He reminds us of the facilities provided for 
education, and for t.lie spread of light and literature throughout the 
length and breadth ol the land, which are far ahead of what any 
preceding Government of India had done or what any other Gov- 
ernment in Asia, save Japan, does for her people. All this, no doubt, 
does credit to the Englishman and to his methods of Government, 
but he may be reminded that there is another side of the picture as 
well. By bringing in these factors of modern civilisation, without 
introducing other institutions of the West, under which these modern 
inventions were made possible and flourished, and which give free 
scope to the capacities of the people in guiding their own politics, in 
developing,their own commerce, in fostering their own industries, in 
forming their national character and shaping their national destinies, 
Englishmen have produced a state of things in India, which is neither 
of the blast nor of the West, and have thus disturbed the even tenor 
of the lives of the people. 

The cost of living has risen in India and is rising steadily with- 
out a proportionate rise in the scale of wages or the wage-earning 
opportunities of the people, and the pinch of this rise is being felt 
acutely. The man who worked honestly at the plough or at his 
hand-loom in days gone by could be at least sure of plenty of food 
lor himself and those depending on him in ordinary seasons when 
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there was no drought in his part of the country, for that was practi- 
cally the only form of famine that touched him. Now, the railways 
prevent as \jell as spread famine. They prevent it by taking food 
to the absolutely starving population in a famine-stricken province, 
but they make the distress felt over a larger area in a less acute 
form. The result is that the produce of articles of food is constant- 
ly verging on what are famine prices for India, and thus the peasant, 
the labourer and the less skilled artisan can hardly make two 
ends meet. Again, look for a moment at the change that the 
modern spirit, lostered by the present conditions of society, has 
wrought in the internal fabric of the Indian household. The 
old Hindu family was a joint family, and the family of the 
Indian Muhammadan very often took its colour from that of his 
neighbour. But all that is now changed. Except remnants of 
the old system here and there, the progress of disintegration 
that set in with the advent of the English has done its work. The 
old system had its advantages as well as drawbacks. I need not 
discuss here its merits and demerits. All that concerns us is that 
it had flourished in the country for centuries, it seemed to be 
adapted to the soil, it formed compact and united groups of indivi- 
duals bound together by ties of common interest and origin and res- 
ponsible for helping one another. It has now given way to the 
influences of the present day, to the tendency towards individua- 
lism, to the desire of the young husbands and wives to sliake them- 
selves free from the somewhat irksome authority of mothers and 
fathers-in-law and the burden of supporting an army of nephews 
and nieces. This transition, however, from the old-world usage to the 
new, is a process that involves immense pain and suffering and is 
causing numerous heart-breaks and disappointments. I shall take 
only one more instance of the way in which new institutions have 
brought trouble. They introduced the competition of the machine- 
made goods of Western countries with the hand-made goods of the 
country, thus killing countless industries that supported hundreds 
of thousands of people and producing a taste for cheap finery, instead 
of ornaments and clothes of solid value, which formed the pride of a 
house in day^ of affluence and its last resource in times of mis- 
fortune. 

The above are some of the economic changes. Turning to 
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social life we find the same process going on. Let us take dress, for 
instance. India has not had, so far, a uniform national dress, be- 
cause it could not have had it. As a nsatter of fact, the whole of the 
territorial area that British India covers to-day was never before one 
kingdom or empire, and we must make some allowance for the 
different traditions which each part of the country has inherited and 
the various ethnological types it represents. There was another 
great reason, which is still operative, why the same dress would not 
suit all parts of the country, i.e., the difference between the climate 
of one province and that of another. In some parts ol India people 
have to be very lightly clothed because of the intense heat that 
makes heavier clothing impossible. In others they can very well 
wear whatever they like in summer, but in winter have to be as 
w'armly clad as people in England. It is obvious, therefore, that 
under these circumstances there could be no uniform dress for the 
whole land, but still different parts of India had their characteristic 
dress. For example, the man on the N. W. Frontier had his loose 
trousers with numerous folds, his long-sleeved chnga, his heavy 
shoes, and his still heavier head-dress. The Punjabi liad his pagri 
(or turban), his loose shirt and a long piece of clotli tied round his 
under waist, covering up to his ankles. The Hindustani, who is now 
under the Government of the United Provinces and Oiidh, had his 
angrakha, his close-fitting white trousers and his liglit cap tliat had 
somjtiines to be pinned to the hair to avoid being blown away b)' the 
slightest puff of wind. The Bengali had a coat similar to that of his 
Hindustani neighbour, but instead of trousers he wore a dhoti oi fine 
muslin and dispensed with the cap or the turban, owing to the hot and 
humid atmosphere in which he lived. I need not exhaust the list 
of typical Indian dresses but must point out that now it is impossi- 
ble to find uniformity even within a limited area. In every Indian 
town and even in many of the villages, you will see any number of 
Indians dressed like Europeans, in every respect except the hat, as 
the head-dress gives scope for an endless variety. Some go in for 
the European hat and seem quite out of keeping with their surround- 
ings. Others wear caps of various sizes, shapes and colours. Others 
have fez caps that are in vogue in Turkey and Egypt. Some stick 
to their turbans, of which again there is a great varie^. The result 
s that when in railway carriages, in public gatherings or in real 
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festivals these newer types are brought face to face with representa- 
tives of the old school of dress, they look at each other in wonder 
and both piously conclude that in the machinery of society there is 
a screw loose somewhere. The new generation is angry that the 
older men do not follow their progressive spirit, while the old are 
offended to notice that the younger generation is not true to the 
traditions of their forefathers. But differences in the outward 
appearance of these different classes of men express but inadequately 
the struggle within, the struggle of beliefs, of opinions and ideals. 

Religion naturall}’' is most vitally affected by this process of 
transition. When education in English first began in India, it had 
a distinct tendency to turn the thoughts of students in favour of 
Christianity, the religion ot their teachers. This excited the oppo- 
sition of the orthodox Hindus and the orthodox Musulraans, who 
would not purchase any earthly blessing at the expense of their 
faith and began to refuse sending their children to school. This 
conflict brought on the scene men who tried to effect a compromise 
by devising means of keeping the young students within the folds 
of their respective religions while benefiting by modern secular edu- 
cation, A period of indifference to religion and inclination towards 
materialism succeeded the tendency in favour of Christianity and was 
followed in its turn by a reaction in favour of the great religions of the 
count y, Islam and Hinduism, and this reaction seems to be stronger 
to-day than it has been for years past. But the reaction in favour 
of religion, strong as it is, generally tries to make certain radical 
reforms in the articles of faith, which shock the older people and 
create many serious conflicts. 

Education, while one of the chief causes of this social, political 
and religious unrest that is to be found in India, has not itself escaped 
the effects of transition. At first people did not want any modern 
education. Later on they took to it under the persuasive influence 
of some of their greatest men and the encouragement given by 
Government to the first products of such education. This passive 
willingness to receive gave place to a keen desire to obtain it, followed 
b}*^ active efforts to get it, at any risk and at any cost. They are 
clamouring for a larger contribution to the expenses of public in- 
struction by the State, they are liberally spending money on it them- 
selves, and they are recognising that it is the birthright of every man 
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and woman. What is of greater importance still, they are realising 
that education in arts is not the only education they want, nor 
blind imitation of the methods of English public schools and uni- 
versities quite suited to their needs. A great mistake we have been 
making in India is that we have been wearing the cast-olf clothes ol 
lingland, as it were, by taking whatever was in vogue in England, 
without keeping pace with the progress of education in the West or 
without thinking how much of the English system we really needed 
and how' much of it would be a luxury in which a poor people like 
ourselves should not indulge. The opening of eyes in this respect, 
I regard, as a great moral gain, and if it results in giving India, at 
least ill the many indigenous institutions that are fast springing up 
in the country, an education that would combine the practical side 
of instruction with the ideal, and would supply the needs of the 
agricultural and industrial population as much as those of the liter- 
ary and the clerical, it would mean a great step in the direction of 
material progress. 

The change that lias come over the commerce of India is not 
the least important. Her commerce with distant parts of the world 
has increased and shows signs of increasing still further. Its poten- 
tialities are vast. This offers a great contrast to the comparatively 
limited intercourse she enjoyed with the outside world before, 
though her inanulactures, now neglected, found their way to the 
markets ol Europe even in very early times. But for the full deve- 
lopment of possibilities of this commerce the tradesman and the 
shop-keeper require a regular commercial education and training, 
tending to widen their outlook and to enable them to take advan- 
tage of their opportunities. The Bombay merchant, from the 
advantages of his position, lias developed this spirit to some extent, 
though his prosperity is causing serious anxiety to many narrow- 
minded tinglishmen in India who regard it as a menace to their 
interests, and whose sentiments Mr. Sidney Low, ill-advisedly, 

I think, voices in his book. But the success of the merchant at 
Bombay does not mean tlie success of the merchants all over the 
country, and what is needed is the adoption of a wiser policy by the 
Government that would jealously guard the commercial interests ol 
India against the rest of the world and afford the In^an merchant 
all the opportunities he would have, if India were a self-governing 
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colony*of Great Britain and the people had an adequate representation 
in the councils of State. The political situation is perhaps more 
delicate than any of the problems to which allusion has been made, 
because they constitute a struggle between different classes of the 
people, while political unrest means a struggle between the people 
and Government. I find that the Government sometimes feel vexed 
at the modem aspirations of larger political rights and privileges that 
prevail among educated Indians, in the same spirit as the grand- 
mother of the joint family frets at the desire for independence among 
the younger members of the family, and looks back with regret to 
earlier days when Indians were full of graceful Oriental courtesy, con- 
tented with what was granted to them by a paternal Sarkar and did 
not dream of agitating for more concessions. But they forget that 
the spirit was the necessary accompaniment of the habit of bowing 
to a despotic sway of the paterfamilias at home, and of submitting 
with dutiful resignation to the will of the guru or murshid, as the 
religious teacher is known among the Hindus and tlie Musulmans 
respectively. But that has undergone a change and the present 
Sarkar has been the unconscious instrument of that change. How 
can this new spirit, once started, rest without extending its 
influence impartially to all institutions, sacred or profane, social or 
political. I believe, therefore, that the paternal Government as well 
as the paterfamilias, the secular teacher as well as tlie religious 
guru, in short, every form of authority in the land, should look facts 
fairly in the face and modify the authority and wield it so as to 
control the child, without breaking the rod that holds him in check. 


London. 


.\BDUL QADIR, 
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BUDDHA AND SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 

T here are certain historic figures which, apart from all question 
of religion, take man's imagination captive by their super- 
human beauty. They sum up in their persons all the higher mental 
and moral qualities to which the ordinary man, conscious of his 
defects, vainly aspires ; their names are household words conjuring up 
a personality as definite and well-known as that of an intimate friend ; 
they inspire affection even amongst those who are not their followers, 
enrich the art and literature of the world, and as national or race- 
ideals, mould the generations that succeed them. 

In Buddha, Jesus and Saint Francis of Assisi we have a triad of 
these Shining Ones, presenting, in spite of differences and discrepan- 
cies, so many characteristics in common that all humanity, of what- 
ever creed, may claim them as Elder Brothers. The parallel between 
Buddha and Jesus has been drawn often enough. St. Francis is, it is 
true, of less universally wide reputation than they, and is usually 
accounted more of a disciple than a leader. But in some respects 
the parallel between him and Buddha offers stronger points of resem- 
blance and contrast than between Buddha and the Founder of 
Christianity. It may be interesting to trace out the likeness and un- 
likeness between the Eastern and Western Teacher. 

The lives of both are too well known to need much dwelling om 
but perhaps it may be well to give in a few words some features 
of the career of Saint Francis. 

Born in Italy about 1182, the son of a wealthy merchant, able to 
gratify his love of all that was bright and beautiful in human existence? 
St. Francis, after a brief period of dissipation, found the taste of 
pleasure grow insipid and unsatisfying. Illness put an end to his 
own ambitions, the sight of the sufferings of others filted him with 
profound compassion, a melancholy, quite foreign to his naturally 
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joyous temperament, took possession of him, and he sought peace in 
religion. Christianity as represented by its professed ministers, had 
at this time fallen to the loM^est ebb of spiritual inanition ; the cor- 
ruption of the clergy was an open scandal. To Francis the image of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the saviour of mankind presented itself 
with an irresistible appeal to which he responded passionately, ajid' 
taking upon himself a vow of poverty and humility, his life, modelled 
upon that of Jesus, was spent in endeavouring to restore Christianity 
to its primitive simplicity and purity. Before the tribunal to which 
his enraged father had appealed, he renounced the world and pro- 
claimed his intention of following Christ. He never entered the 
Church in spite of the pressure put on him to do so, and it is well to 
remember that Franciscanism was originally a strictly lay move- 
ment. His life and teaching attracted crowds ot followers, called 
the Friars Minor (or Little Brothers) of the First Order, who were 
bound by a threefold vow of poverty, chastity and obedience. They 
were enjoined to observe the strictest poverty and to subsist by alms, 
which, however, they were to earn either by manual labour or spiri- 
tual ministrations. To these were subsequently added the Second 
Order which included women , and the Third Order consisting of such 
of bis followers as continued to live the secular life. 

He gained from the Pope a grudging tolerance of his Rule or 
Order, but his desperate struggle against ecclesiastical interference 
was in the end defeated and he had hardly breathed his last when 
the Order of the Friars Minor became an instrument of the Church. 
But the spirit of St. Francis lived on. Some idea of the enormous 
change in the intellectual horizon brought about by its influence 
may be gathered by a mere glance at the extensive bibliography 
connected with the subject. He has been called by a German 
historian *‘the bearer of a wot Id-moving idea, the author of the 
freedom of the individual"', his mysticism, in contradistinction to that 
of other saints of the period, has been termed “ an act of deliverance!' 
In studying the “ Fioretti" and other contemporary legends and the 
numerous biographies of Saint Francis, more especially that of M. 
Paul Sabatier, one catches something of his w'onderful charm. In 
Assisi, a little hill town of the Apennines, still almost unspoiled by 
the moder^ world, one feels in an extraordinary degree that his 
personality is still a living influence. The radiant yet pensive beauty 
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of the mountain-encircled plain below, the touching simplicity of 
the tiny city itself, the memories of the saint who espoused the Lady 
Poverty as his bride, make up a harmonious whole which conjures up 
a vivid picture and seems to bring his life and times nearer. The 
humble, brown-frocked monk kindled a light which still shines on in 
spite of existing institutions that darken his name and memor)'. 
Buddha, Christ and Francis — what perversions of the truths which 
they taught, what denials of their spirit are uttered in their names I 

To come, however, to our parallel. The points of resemblanci’ 
are suflSciently obvious and need little pointing out. 

Both Buddha and Francis sought to restore an ancient religion 
to its original purity and to reform the existing ecclesiastical order ; 
above all they declared against the wealth and power of the priest- 
hood. Each aimed at the awakening of the individual, both were 
enormously successful in gaining crowds of followers who, as usual, 
misunderstood their leader. The Buddhist movement of revolt 
against the corruptions of Brahmanism finds a close historical parallel 
in the Franciscan protest against the degradation of Christianity into 
dry-as-dust theological doctrine and an ecclesiastical hierarchy aiming 
principally at being an engine of political power. The Friars Minor 
of St. Francis and Buddha’s Mob of Beggars were alike constrained 
to live on alms in poverty and humility ; both were forbidden to 
erect buildings that were other than shelters ; the Buddhist priest had 
his home beneath his tree, the Franciscan his rock-caves and huts. 
Like Buddha, St. Francis too hesitated between the life spent in con- 
templation and the active propaganda of spiritual truths, and 
eventually decided on the missionary career, preaching by word and 
deed the saving knowledge gained in his solitary struggles. Both 
reject wealth in favour of a poverty that is for them synonymous with 
Spiritual Freedom. The fundamental characteristic of both Francis 
and Buddha is boundless compassion for the woes of others, the 
power of realising in their own persons the sufferings they witnessed 
with the burning desire to relieve them. Pity and Charity, indeed, 
dominated every thought and action of their lives. The keystone 
of their teaching is union, the union of man with the divine ; of the 
soul with Christ, says St. Francis, of the Illusive Self with the Infinite> 
says Buddha. So far there seems nothing but a perfect accord 
between them. There is, notwithstanding, an underlying radiiml 
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difference significant of the gap between East and West which is so 
difficult to bridge. The whole fabric of Buddha’s teaching rests on 
Thought and appeals to the intellect ; the teaching of Saint Francis 
is a cry of 'Feeling directed to the heart. There is a difference even 
in their mode of conceiving their relations to their fellows. Buddha 
pities them as fellow-sufferers and apprehends their needs and woes 
intellectually : St. Francis loves them personally and passionately. 

Still more striking is the difference in their attitude towards this 
life and the world in which we live. To Buddha life was synony- 
mous with Sorrow, the world a Dead Sea fruit. St. Francis 
overflowed with the Joy of life, a joy which found its food in conquest 
of self and even in pain, which triumphed over hardships, mental 
sufferings and disappointments. He sang aloud for joy and his 
Canticle of the Sun or hymn of the creatures, is radiant with 
gratitude for the joy of living. 

It is not a question of right or wrong, of truth or falsehood, this 
difference of outlook which exists between the followers of each to 
this day. Some will say that it is an affair of temperament, of an 
inexplicable difference of constitution between Eastern and Western, 
lying partly perhaps in the difference between an older and a 
younger race, irrespective of environment or climate. Life is evil, 
life is good. It is more likely that each is half the truth. But when 
East and West are turning their faces to each other for mutual help 
and enlightenment, any comparison that may have a bearing on 
practical conduct cannot be wholly irrelevant, and this matter of the 
acceptance of life, whether as an unraixed evil from which one only 
seeks relief, or as a good, glad gift to be received with gratitude, is 
of primary ethical importance. With it, too, is intimately connected 
the question of whether Thought or Feeling be the safer guide, and 
also the consideration of how the Union of man and That Which 
makes him, the fundamental truth of all highl}^ evolved religions, 
may be translated into modern phraseology acceptable both to 
science and religion. 

Is Life evil ? To this we may assuredly make answer that life 
limited by self is evil, since it perverts a means into an end. All 
religions, all civilisations, all progress, the process of evolution itself, 
are an iQcessant seeking to provide escape from the limits of this Self 
which 'is but an organ with which we take hold of the Whole, a 
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little opening through which we glimpse the All— an organ to be 
perfected, an opening to be enlarged. We, the finite, climb towards 
the Infinite ; shall we abuse our ladder jnd refuse to mount its rungs, 
inveighing against its narrowness and steepness and the {iainful exer- 
tion it entails? We may not know where it ends, we may have to*' 
cling blindly in the dark and risk a present foothold to reach a higher ; 
to glance back may make us shrink, to look forward may be impos- 
sible, yet since we are on the ladder by no choice of our own, Feeling 
and Reason alike counsel the going forward in hope and faith. 

We may not listen to Feeling, says the wise old East, all is 
illusion, and Western science echoes the warning. Thouglit alone must 
lead us ; Reason, both say, must be our guide. But is Thought the 
whole of Reason ? Is the brain the only organ of mind ? The Higher 
Reason should include both thought and feeling, accepting all that is 
stored in the depths of our subconsciousness, and when they differ 
radically, when the thought is not strong to determine the feeling, 
w'e should do well to look fpr some defect in the logical processes. 
For man thinks with his whole body, not with his brain alone, witli 
that body in which is stored such treasures of racial and personal 
experience. His instinct is often in advance of his reasoning powers, 
and bis subtler senses are dimly aware of that which escapes his actual 
consciousness. By natural instinct he turns towards his fellows as 
animals of his kind, long before he can reason about the advantages 
or disadvantages which may accrue from social union, and learns to 
love them belore he knows that all humanity is but one, and they 
but a part of himself. Love and the Higher Reason are one, we feel, 
and even the lower Reason begins to see the Oneness of All. 

It is that Oneness, that Union, the dream of which has haunted 
Iiumanity ever since it eraergetl from mere savagery. Union with 
(iod, Union with Christ, the identification of the Self with the 
Universe ; religion, Christian or Pagan, and philosophy, ancient and 
modern, have always sought it under many names and by varied 
methods. We now speak of it as the Cosmic or Universal Conscious- 
necs, and modern science is at last beginning to recognise the existence 
ol other modes of awareness than the normal, to classify the pheno. 
mena of sucti modes, and is seriously seeking to penetrate the dark 
and secret depths of the subconscious being that links alUife together. 
Ihe unfolding and deepening and widening-out of man’s conscious. 
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ness till it mbraces the life of the universe, would seem, indeed, to 
be tbe end and object of his existence. 

The figures of those who taught this, Buddha, Jesus and St. 
Francis, shine down through the past, shedding rays of light and 
beautifying the dark path of the world’s upward progress. To how 
many hearts it affords unspeakable comfort to turn to the vision of 
the ineffably peaceful Buddha, rocking in inscrutable calm on the 
floating lotus-leaf of existence, to picture the Christ suffering on his 
cross, praying under the olives of Gethsemane or blessing little 
children, or to call to mind the humble figure of the Saint who in his 
fellowship with all life, conversed so gaily with his sisters, the birds, 
and sang the praises of brother Fire even when applied as a drastic 
remedy to his darkening eyes. Saint Francis is nearer to us than 
the majestic Buddha or the sublime Christ, whom the ages have 
clothed in such dazzling aureoles that we are blinded when we 
would approach them. We feel his humanity, and his struggles to 
enter in close union with God and oneness with men move us the 
more sympathetically as we realise his weakness and temptations 
and understand better the world and times in which he lived. 
Through him, indeed, we learn more of those others w'hom he so 
closely resembled in thought and word and deed. Religion is 
nothing but the faculty of love." The saying is Buddha’s, but it might 
have been uttered by Jesus or Saint Francis. 

New teachers will probably arise with phraseology and person- 
alities more appropriate to the times, whose message will be clothed 
in terms of modern thought. There can, however, scarcely be figures 
of greater beauty than these three, and we have assuredly not yet 
outgrown their teaching. For never more than now, perhaps, did the 
world in its mad race for wealth stand in need of the reminder that 
the less we need, the greater our freedom. The Hindoo, the Jew, 
and the mediaeval Italian, with whose thought the whole civilised 
world is saturated, chose Poverty as the better lot, and though 
Spiritual Freedom is not confined to any condition whether of 
poverty or riches, the struggle for mere superfluities is such a handi- 
cap, that he who greatly desires entrance into the Fuller Comprehen- 
sion will pause before deliberately overweighting himself with the 
things that «re of minor importance. 

East and West alike sorely need both more Thought and more 
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Peeling in the conduct of social and national life. The evergrowing 
recognition of the Oneness of All lyast spread still wider, and 
increase in acuteness before humanity comes to anythiftg like full 
manhood ; but there is great hope for the world when the East 
learns to accept life as a good, and the West to regard the self* 
bounded life as an evil, and both in their separate ways make for 
that widening and deepening of ali consciousness, individual, social 
and national, which would'seem to be the aim of this mundane exist* 
ence, since it was given in fuller measure to all who have been the 
Lights of the World. 


Wmhorough^ 
WaUmgfofd-on- Thames, 
Oxon, 


KATHERINE COLLINS. 
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GOVARDHANRAM M. TRIPATHI. 

An Appreciation. 

G OVARDHANRAM M. TRIPATHI— no stranger to readers of 
East West — is dead. On the evening of the fourth of January, 

all that was mortal of him was consigned to the elements, in a place and 
amidst surroundings which he, in life, would have loved, and his rich 
imagination delighted in. During his last illness, he was pining for the 
sea, and we cremated his body by the sea. He loved Nature and Nature’s 
silence, and his remains were disposed of where both Nature and silence 
predominated. The burning-ground at Land’s End, on Malabar Hill, had 
scarcely ever before witnessed a funeral in complete keeping with the ideal 
which its locale suggests. Sitting there, one hardly thinks one is in Bombay, 
so far removed is it from the hum of busy life. It looks as if it were a piece 
of some far-off river shore, like the Narbada or the Ganges, annexed to 
Bombay. The temples round about, the lonely shore, the small Samadhis^ 
the little strip of a garden, and the calmness of the place, carry one away 
with the thought that one is detached from all that makes modern Bombay. 
There was no fuss and no procession, as a small knot of about fifteen 
mourners helped to take him to his last resting-place, although, a couple of 
hours later, intellectual Bombay was stirred to its depths, when the news 
was given out in the evening papers, and would have flocked to do homage 
to one whose name had become a household word with the Gujaratis. 
But he loved no pomp or circumstance, and the last rites were performed 
in befitting silence. The blue wavelets of the Indian Ocean were lapping 
the rocky shore, a couple of fishing boats were riding at anchor at a little 
distance, the glow of the setting sun lighted up the horizon with an ochre- 
coloured hue, and its proverbial calmness reigned on the sea, which was 
only once disturbed, as about the Sandhya Arti hour, the worshippers in 
the temples round about broke out into chanting of prayer songs, blowing 
oT conches and striking of gongs, while the lighted pyre was giving up 
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element after element into space. The departed soul revelled in all theset 
and it was but meet that his remains sl^uld have been burnt amidst 
such congenial surroundings. * 

The wound is too fresh and deep to allow one to realise the full 
significance of the loss sustained by Gujarat through the void left by 
Tripathi’s death. The full effects of a life, wholly consecrated to literature 
and sanctified by a sincere desire to serve and uplift Hindu Society by ap- 
pealing to all that was noble in it, cannot be gauged yet ; but still even a 
bare outline of the life and life-work of the man who has gone before us 
should help us to appreciate them. 

He was barely fifty-two when he died. Though a student of his 
books, so full of the descriptions of picturesque nature, would hardly 
realise the fact, a very large portion of his life was passed in Bombay, 
amidst surroundings, prosaic, and the reverse of an incentive to a poetic 
nature. He came of a community — ^the Nagar Brahmins — which, from 
time immemorial, has supplied the ranks of Hindu thinkers, philosophers, 
poets and politicians. His father, a man in fairly affluent circumstances 
before, had lost his all, during the share mania of 1865, and young 
Govardhanram's heritage was only a good school and college education. 
He had to make his own fortune, and right valiantly he made it, though 
his whole life was a series of struggles against ill-health and initial indi- 
gence. 

As a writer, thinker, lawyer, and exponent of the ancient philosophy 
of the Hindus, and their social and religious customs, he stood unrivalled in 
our part of the country. The four volumes of his magnum opus^ his novel of 
Sarasivatichandva, produced at intervals between 1887 and 1901, are an 
epitome of all that was best in him, and summarise the result of his 
preaching and philosophy. The many-sided aspect of this remarkable 
work — which has been translated into Hindi and Marathi and is awaiting 
a translation into Bengali — it is impossible to even distantly allude to here. 
Suffice it to say, that it has made his name a household word with the 
Gujaratis, who know him now as they know their classical authors 
Parmanand, Samal or Dayaram. TheJpoliticaJ philosophy of the Maha- 
bharat, the religious truths contained in the Puranas and Shastras^ the effects 
of modern education on Hindu Society, the problem of the efficient 
administration of Native States through native agencies, and their relation 
to the Paramount Power, their weak points and their redeeming features, 
are all there, delineated by a master hand, dictated by an oUervant and 
critical eye, and above all, touched by a sincerity which none can 
doubt, and an orginality that none can gainsay. 
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His other works, several essays and written speeches, and magazine 
articles, are all overshadowed by this one great book. Even as a poet, he 
had more of the philosopher in Jiim than a light-handed, pleasure-exciting 
genius. Hi^ Sneha Muira is heavy reading, and reminds one of Words- 
worth’s Prelude and Excursion^ or some of Shelley's highly philosophical 
poems. 

As a lawyer, by his bond fide work, his painstaking nature, deep 
erudition and fearless advocacy, he was, in a very short time, able to gather 
together a large clienUle about him. His work lies scattered in the 
numerous cases reported in the Law Reports, in which he appeared, all 
distinguished by his research and industry. His style of address was 
rugged, and at times uncouth, but always fearless, and whenever one of 
their hardships was sought to be set right in any judicial or administrative 
order which trenched upon the prerogatives of the Bar, Govardhanram’s 
services were always in demand. His coolness was exemplary. A res- 
pected Judge was known as rather short-tempered, and when the fit 
was on him, his tongue was beyond control, and many a new man, 
under such circumstances, lost his balance or thread of argument, and 
collapsed. Tripathi was once arguing an appeal fpr admission before him, 
and this learned Judge happened to lose his temper, and began to treat him 
rather snappishly. It was a good case, and Tripathi was not prepared to 
acquiesce in the dismissal of the appeal, so he coolly asked him, ** Is your 
Lordship unwell to-day ?” The Judge took the hint, put on a judicial aspect 
and ultimately admitted the appeal. The one outstanding feature, however, 
of his professional career, was the boldness which our friend displayed 
in the very height of roaring practice, to abandon it, and devote himself in 
retirement to literary pursuits. Very few could have withstood the 
temptation of going on earning when the money came to him in piles, but 
he said that he had always looked upon his career as a lawyer as an 
investment, that it had given him money enough to live decently and 
simply outside Bombay, and in deference to his original resolution, made 
years ago, he bade good-bye to a lucrative practice and lived in retire- 
ment for the last eight years at Nadiad, not yielding to such tempting 
offers as the Dewanship of States like Cutch and Junagadh, which were 
pressed upon him often, and which always met with the reply that he 
could allow nothing to interfere with his literary pursuits during his 
retirement. 

But alas ! before the fruits of his retired life could be reaped, he has 
passed away.'’* He was engaged on a study of the Upanishads besides the 
I4ahabharat and Ramayana. The latter he studied with a view to create 
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therefrom a picture of Hindu Society in those far-off ageSf and from the 
former he was extracting the knowledge possessed by the Rishis of 
physiology and physics in ancient India, '^he present writer remembers 
the occasion when on a visit with him to the present genial Chief Justice^ 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, how eloquently he was comparing the structure of the 
two sciences, in modem Europe and ancient India, and with what deep 
attentiveness his learned listener was taking in the details, as one by one. 
points were made by Tripathi in favour of his own forebears. 

In matters social and religious, he was more syncretic than pro- 
gressive. Every one of us said. Commend us to Tripathi to find 
out anything good in an evil custom or construe charitably the 
origin of any social canker.** He was neither an iconoclast nor an 
enthusiast, but with the shrewd eye of a cold and calculating practical 
man, he tried to lay the axe at the root of a custom which he considered 
evil. His own daughters are well educated, and the eldest of them. 
Lilavati, whose biography he has written with his own hand — and whose 
untimely death expedited his own end — furnishes an example of the 
methods he followed and wished to have followed in educating women. 

The above outline is fragmentary and imperfect. It is an insufficient 
homage paid to a soul, high and noUe. It does not take count of how 
latterly he had been studying the Vedant and practising Foga, how in his 
early days, Telang recognised his abilities and brought him forward, how 
Ranade knew his worth and admired him, how by his public speeches and 
private advice, he enriched Gujarati literature, and how some of his very 
idiosyncracies and hobbies stamped him with an individuality all his own. 
His geniality and affability in private life, combined with sincerity and 
simplicity, made him an ideal friend, and the number of those who deploj^e 
his loss can be counted by hundreds. May his soul rest in peace 1 His 
last vision had told him that there was no rebirth for him. May 
we become richer by his memory and example, is our fervent prayer ! 


Bombay^ 6/ A Jan. 1907. 


KRISHNALAL M. JHAVERl. 
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GOLAM KADIR AND ISMAIL BEG. 

(A Palace Tragedy.) 

A mong the men who made havoc in Hindostan during the 
latter half of the i8th century should be noticed the two 
whose names stand at the head of this paper. Of these the one 
was of Persian extraction, whose uncle, Mohammed Beg, had been a 
leader of mercenaries, killed at the battle of Lalsaut at the end of 
May, 1787 ; the other being tlie son of a restless and unscrupulous 
Pathan, or Rohilla, named Zalita Khan, whom he had lately suc- 
ceeded in a small chieftainship in the Upper Duab. It will be 
convenient in future to know the latter as the Roliilla Nawab, and 
to bear in mind that he was a young man of strong passions, if 
not disordered intellect ; the Beg, on the other hand, being little 
more than an intrepid soldier, famous in his lime as a leader of 
heavy cavalry. 

Towards the end of the rainy season of 1787, the two leaders 
haying for the time dispersed the Maratlias, advanced upon Delhi. 
Sindhia being for the moment powerless to oppose them, retired to 
his own country to await such reinforcements as the Poona govern- 
ment might send him ; and the confederate leaders had a clear 
field for their operations. Their object appears to have been 
to drive back the Marathas and restore the power of Islam in the 
administration of such Provinces as still acknowledged the Imperial 
sway. The Beg covering Agra and Muttra with a containing force, 
his associate advanced on Delhi whence he expelled the small 
Maratha garrison. By the agency of the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, the Rohilla chief was introduced into the Emperor’s Durbar, 
where he applied for the office of Amir-ul-Umra, or Premier, taking 
up his quarters in the apartments of the Palace reserved for the 
holder of that office. But Begam Samru presently arriving with 
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her Brigade under European officers, he retired across the river, 
and remained for some time quiet in his camp at Shddara. 

It will be well at this point to take a hasty glance at the scene 
of the events which followed. The foyal residence l^s suffered 
since then both from war and from the requirements of British 
occupations, but enough remains to enable ns to trace the main 
features. The immediate frontage consisted of a large courtyard, 
at one end of which the Monarch sat for the transaction of business. 
In the rear is a smaller enclosure leading to the Diwani Khas, 
or Privy Council Chamber, which is walled with beautifully painted 
stucco, surmounted with a cornice on which is still to be seen, in 
golden letters, the famous inscription familiar to readers of Lalla 
Rookh 

“If there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this, it is this.” 

But the Elysium had already been desecrated; the gorgeous 
Peacock Throne with its priceless jewellery had been carried away’ 
by the Persians, and the Monarch of the dwindled Mogul Empire 
was reduced to such a substitute as could be provided by a shattered 
and tattered bedstead on whicli he received his privileged visitors. 

into this scene of splendid ruin the Ruliilla Nawab forced his 
way ; but his further intrusion was arresteil by the return of the 
Begam Sararu accompanied by a Maratha officer named Ambaji. 
.\s these were supported by a respectalile force, tlie Rohilla con- 
sented to a compromise, by which he obtained the coveted post ; and 
all the troops on both sides were withdrawn, the Shah being left to 
the protection of a body of horsemen whom he raised tor the 
purpose by the help of funds, obtained by the melting of his plate. 
The Rohilla then departed to join the Beg, who was besieging the 
Fort at Agra which was held by a strong Maratha garrison. At 
the end of the cold weather, about March 1788, Sindhia woke 
from his apparent apathy, having received reinforcements from the 
Deccan, and came across the Chambal at Dholpur. The Muslim 
confederates broke up from before Agra, and gave him battle at 
Chaksana, eleven miles from Bhurtpur, on the 24th of April. General 
de Boigne was present, but the Army was not commanded by him 
but by the promoted water-carrier, R 4 na Khfin, who had saved the 
Chiefs life in the retreat from Panipat in 1761. The Muslim Cavalry 
were bandied with spirit ; three of the regular battalions deserted 
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Marathansinthemidst of the action ; the Jit horse proved 
worthless. 

The day being lost, Rina Khin retired towards Gwalior, and 
the Rohilla ^fawab returned to his own country, which was threatened 
on the northward side by an incursion of the Sikhs. In repelling 
this he was successful, the incursion having been driven back, 
though it took more than two generations for the district of Sbaran* 
pur to recover in some measure from the effect of this devastation. 
The Rohilla and the Beg once more joined their forces, and, leaving 
a containing force before Agra, marched with the remainder of their 
troops to the capital, which they reached at the beginning of the 
hot season ; the Shah having at the same time returned from a 
somewhat futile expedition in which he had endeavoured to procure 
the adhesion of the Rajput Princes. 

Sindhia having received fresh reinforcements from the Deccan, 
was enabled to raise the siege of Agra ; Ismail Beg was driven off, 
after an encounter near the old Palace of Fatehpur Sikri. He 
crossed the Jumna and, being joined by Ghulam Kddir, went off 
in his company to Delhi. Leaving Lakwa Dada, one of his best 
Maratha officers, in charge of Agra, Sindhia fell back upon his 
favourite cantonment of Muttra, sending a small contingent to 
protect the Emperor at Delhi. The Muslim leaders encamped at 
Shahdara. Scarcity prevailed in the camp. At the same time they 
intrigued with the Shah's officers with such effect that the Mogul 
portion of the garrison came over to them ; and Himmat, the leader 
of the Gosains, withdrew his force- Seeing the Emperor thus de> 
sorted, the confederates crossed the river, entered Delhi, and took 
possession of the citadel and the Palace. At the beginning of the 
monsoon in 1788, they separated, the Beg encamping in the old 
city to the south of the capital, while the Rohilla placed his men in 
the suburb of Dariaoganj, he himself returning to his old quar- 
ters in the Palace. Their plan appears to have been to obtain 
possession of the administration, while their troops protected them 
from molestation from the Marathas, and to this must be added the 
peculiar design of the Rohilla, who was bent on discovering some 
hidden treasure which he imagined to have been concealed in the 
royal precincts. 

From the 29th of July to the loth of August he occupied 
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himself in digging up the floors, but failed to find the desired booty. 
He then turned to personal ill*iisi^e of the Shah and his &mily j 
the ladies being turned out of the seclusion in which their lives hid 
been spent and driven forth with tiolence into the unfamilhsr 
dangers of the streets. On the last-mentioned day he caused the 
fallen Emperor to be brought before him as|he sat on the dismantled 
throne, and when the old man once more asseverated — what was n6 
matter of doubt— that there was no such treasure in existence, ho 
leapt from the throne, threw his Sovereign on the ground md 
blinded him with his own dagger, assisted by bis Rohilla followers. 

The unfortunate Shah was then removed to a part of the Palace 
reserved for political prisoners, and a helpless Prince was raised to 
the titular sovereignty, while the intruding Rohilla made himself 
inaster of the whole place, even sitting on the throne and puffing 
tobacco smoke into the face of his puppet. But his punishment was 
approaching. The honest sabreur who had hitherto guarded the 
left rear of the position now abandoned his caitiff comrade ; and 
with the Beg’s departure the Marathas from Agra and Muttra 
began to close in. At length on the /tb September, after weeks of 
unlicensed revel, only interrupted by cruelty and by the deaths of 
many members ot the family from starvation, the Rohilla moved his 
men across the Jumna as an escort for his approaching departure. 
Abandoned by his associate, the Rohilla was no longer in a frame ot 
mind to confront Rana Khdn and de Boigne’s trained battalions, 
and on the iith of October he set fire to the palace and retired to 
his camp, fording the river on an elephant. The attempted arson 
failed ; Rana Khan and his advanced guard arrived in time to extin* 
guish the conflagration, and deliver the Shah and the remnant of his 
unfortunate family. Having imprisoned the puppet King and the 
treacherous Chamberlain, to whom so much of the Rohilla’s evil 
conduct was attributable, Rdna Khin marched in pursuit of the 
Rohilla who had already decamped and taken refuge in the fort of 
Meerut which lay directly on the road to his own country. Here 
he maintained a spirited defence for some nine weeks ; courage 
of the soldier sort was not wanting in his otherwise worthless 
character. But he must now have perceived that the game was 
lost and that his only hope lay in immediate flight tq the Sikh 
country, where his brother had already found refuge. Accordingly* 
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on the shohest night of the year, he secretly departed by otte Of 
these postern doors which are usually found in Indian fortresses, 
mounted on a horse in whose saddle-bags were stuffed the crown 
jewels whici} he had carried away from Delhi. Falling into a 
pit in the darkness he was captured by some villagers and handed 
over to R&na Kli^n. By Sindhia’s orders he was slain by tortures 
tftat lasted several days, and his mangled body was sent to Delhi 
and laid before his sightless victim. The jewels were found by one 
of de Boigiie’s officers, who at once left the service and probably took 
them back to France. 

The crimes of the Rohilla Nawab were a combination of treason, 
greed and cruelty, but their peculiar atrocity shocked the conscience 
of an age that was not squeamish. When he brutally asked the 
Shah whom he had blinded, wiiat he was looking at, this sufferer 
replied, “ Nothing but the Word of God between me and thee," for 
the miscreant had sworn on the Koran to protect and serve his 
helpless sovereign. In addition to this black treason, the Nawab 
had also caused the deatli of many innocent victims, and had finally 
left the survivors to perish in the flames that he had kindled before 
his flight. Various reasons were suggested for these atrocities. It 
was said that when the restless Zalita went into rebellion eleven 
years earlier, he left his family in one of its strongholds from which 
he himself had fled, and that his son, whose fate we have been des- 
cribing, had been taken into the royal household when the Fort was 
captured. And the tale went on to say that the boy had suffered 
mutilation to fit him for the' office of a Zenana page. For such an 
injury it was supposed he had ever sought the opportunity of a cruel 
revenge. Another suggestion was that his understanding was per- 
manently deranged : and in support of this some singular incidents 
have been recorded. One day in the later stage of the royal family 
he caused them to dance before him : then, reclining on the throne, 
he pretended to go to sleep, rising presently to rebuke them for 
their cowardice in not attempting his life when he appeared to lie at 
their mercy. At another time he sought to palliate his offences by 
attributing them to supernatural inspiration. As he was advancing 
from Agra that summer, he went to rest during the heat of the day 
in a gardenj>y the wajrside, and had a vision, he said, of an angel 
who smote him on the breast, saying : “ Arise I go to Delhi and 
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possess ttiyself of the palace.’^ Tlie Shah, however, looked upon thn 
conduct of the .Rohilla as a mere outbreak of cruel treachery, and 
the poetical lament with which he relieved the darkness of his 
captivity, compared the young Rohilla to a serpent who had stung 
the bosom where he had been fostered.”* 

The hite of Ismail Beg was more tardy and less terrible thah 
that of his infamous associate. When he returned from Delhi he' 
did so under a temporary truce with Sindhia's General, Rdna Kliin ; 
but he had not the spirit of a subordinate and never re-entered the 
Maratha's service, in which he had been engaged up to the time of 
I his uncle's death. For some twenty months more he continued his 
{ adventurous career after the fashion of a tnedimval condottiere, 
j rallying to his standard such Moghul Cavaliers as might be wander- 
I ing about the country in search of employment : and with these he 
passed into the service of any malcontent prince who might be dis- 
posed to refuse pay^ment of tribute to the now dominaut Maratlias. 
Without country, cause or conviction, his standard of duty consisted 
in fighting bravely for any chief by whom he might be for the mo- 
ment engaged ; and he represented the last successful attempt of the 
antiquated system of warfare : with flare of trumpet and roll of 
kettle-drum the Beg and his men charged in full armour upon the 
trained battalions with which it was the policy of Sindhia to fill his 
army: but the fiery cavaliers had to reel back unsuccessful, while 
many an empty saddle told of the cool and precise musketry of 
their opponents. Before long the inevitable end came ; foiled in 
all his attempts, the Beg took refuge in the Fort of Kanaund, just 
then held by the widowed sister of his lat ; associate Golam Kadir. 
The Rohilla lady had been holding out against the Marathas until 
Perron was sent against her Fort with a siege train. Aided by the 
Beg she conducted the defence with spirit, till she was killed in an 
assault. Finding the garrison indisposed to hold out any longer, 
and trusting to the word of a European, the Beg surrendered on the 
promise of his life and was conveyed as a prisoner to Agra. On the 
highest point of the Fort there, an old house was long pointed out 
as having .been built or inhabited by a Jat named Dan Shah ; and In 
this building Ismail pa ssed the re mainder of his life, which was, 

* A literal prose translation of this lament will be found in “Tito Pall of the 
.Moghul Bmpire,'' third edition.. London, 1887, pp. 192-3. , 
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howerer, not of long duration. Although he does not appear to 
fatve been treated with any peculiar harshness, yet the confinement 
and dulness must have been very oppressive to one long habituated 
to a stirring life. He was still living in 1794, and was mentioned by 
Gaptain Prancklin, a writeriof those days, as a dangerous man : the 
exact date of his death is not known, but it took place while he was 
yet a captive. 

The doings of these leaders had not the same influence on the 
state of the country as those of one or two European contempora- 
ries : they were rather birds of darkness than harbingers of dawn 
But they are deserving of notice as illustrating the condition to 
which the land had been reduced by anarchy ; and the people, 
harassed by war and famine, must have been deprived of all those 
things which render the life of the poor endurable. The accounts 
of the state of the country at the time with which we are dealing 
are derived from various sources. The best known English writers 
are Dow and Francklin, and their statements are fully endorsed by 
good native contemporaries. The Eastern horizon was indeed 
beginning to show signs of the departure of darkness ; the British 
power in Bihar and Bengal, if it did not bring immediate prosperity, 
was producing the peace and calm which are prosperity’s best found- 
ation. But in the vast region locally known as Hindostan, stretch- 
ing from Allahabad to Karual and from the Vindhyas to the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, society was completely paralysed 
and the occupations of life were almost at a standstill. The drums 
and tramplings of Moghul and Maratha were by no means the only 
molestation of the afflicted world. Roads had ceased to exist ; 
towns were deserted ; the intercourse between adjoining villages 
was made difficult by the prowlings of tigers and wild elephants ; 
while the demoralised peasantry, not knowing who would reap their 
crops, reduced the labours of cultivation to the lowest level neces- 
sary for the production of food for their families. Money was 
buried underground ; no fresh supplies of treasure were to be 
expected ; and, whenever the periodical rains failed, production 
ceased and many thousands of people perished from starvation. 
This terrible state of things drew to a close with the events of 1788. 
The only man capable of restoring order was Sindhia, and the Palace 
revolution nanated in these pages cleared the ground for Sindhia’s 
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accession to power. Havini; restored the blinded ^ah to titular 
sovereignty, the great Maratha became the actual director of 
administration ; and under the European officers whont he employ- 
ed, peace and order returned to the affiicted land. Forty or fifty 
years ago, old men still spoke regretfully of those hal<qron days. 

The introduction of British rule, with its sure and inflexible 
methods, had for some time the effect, however unintentional, of 
interrupting this welfiire and producing a contrast When land 
became a complete security for de bt, and when ancestral acres were 
brought to the hammer for defaults of Government dues, it was not 
to be wondered at if the people sighed for the days of Sindfaia and 
his French subordinates. Better times have since ensued; the 
reign of law has been tempered by sympathetic moderation ; but 
perhaps even now there may be yet something to be learned from 
the records of a ruder administration more agreeable to the habits 
of a simple, rural community.* 

H. G. KEENK. 

Westward Ho / 

North Devon. 

* For further particulars refer to "Sindhia, " (Rulers of India Seriea) Oaford 
ISSS. 
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Chapter I. 

T HiE bright beams of the morning sun, pouring in through the open 
window, struck gently upon the eyelids of Nawab Haidar Jang, who 
still lay in bed, trying to sleep. He had drawn the fine white linen sheet 
over his head, buried his face in the soft, scented pillow — but it was all in 
vain : the light found its way in somehow, and would not be denied entrance. 
At last, in sheer despair, he rose from his bed and called a maid, who 
brought cold water perfumed with fresh roses in a silver jug, and, grace- 
fully bowing, placed it on a marble chouhi and then retired. The Nawab 
bathed his face in the cool water, which refreshed him a great deal, and 
then proceeded to dress himself with great care and deliberation. He 
anointed his long black hair with jasmine-scented oil, and, drawing it for- 
ward, carefully plaited it into two smooth tresses that parted over his 
forehead, curving gracefully down on either side like the drooping wings 
of a raven. When his toilet was over, he stepped out into the balcony, 
where his beautiful young wife was waiting for him, in a deliciously per- 
fumed atmosphere. 

A light breakfast was served on a white muslin sheet spread over a 
velvet cloth, and the husband and wife chatted merrily together. The 
young Begum seemed to delight in his conversation and to expand like a 
Tresh-blown lotus in his sunny presence, while the Nawab opened the in- 
nermost recesses of his heart to treasure up her sweet words. They were 
supremely happy together. 

Nawab Haidar Jang was the only son of a rich father who loved him 
intensely, took pleasure in gratifying his every whim, and felt very un- 
happy whenever his beloved son was out of sight. It was with great 
difficulty that his friends had succeeded in persuading him to send young 
Haidar Jang to school: but he was not allowed to go on with his studies 
for any length of time, as his father, in his eagerness to have a grandson, 
got him married at the age of fifteen, and did not send him back to school 
^ter his marriage. 
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The boy-husband easily fell in love with his young and beautiful wlfe« 
who in her turn adored him with all the fervour of her innocent heait« 
They scarcely <ever parted from each other even for a moment, much to 
the disgust of the inevitable hangers-on of whoever, among Eastern 
peoples, has money to spend— and Hmdar Jang’s fond and old-fashioned 
father would have been both pained and shocked to see his adored son 
without a decent retinue of his own. These official sycophants had 
naturally expected great gains when the youthful Nawab fell into their 
|hands, and would fain have had him with them all day long to fleece at 
:their own sweet will. Whenever they had an opportunity, they would 
jdilate upon the bad habit of spending one’s time in a zenana, while 
(Haidar Jang’s friends chaffed him a great deal, laughing at what they 
termed his womanly habits, and calling him a slave to his wife. 

Haidar Jang at last, much against his own inclination, had decided to 
spend two or three hours every day outside the zenana, in the company 
of his tnusahihs, a kind of respectable servants, or licensed familiars, who 
form the usual society of a Nawab. 

So, when breakfast was over and scented betel had been served, 
^Nawab Haidar Jang walked out of the zenana and took his seat in an 
outer room which his servants had already prepared for him. They greeted 
him with cries of **Adab arazkai'* and after conducting him to his 
seat, respectfully took their own seats around him. They did not sit on 
chairs, ' but, after the Eastern fashion, squatted on carpets and rugs 
with great fat bolsters and silk cushions to lean back against. 

Nawab Haidar Jang was but eighteen as yet. He was tall, slim and 
unusually fair. His face was certainly striking: he had black eyes, very 
large and keen, the regularity of the face being somewhat marred by high 
and rather prominent cheek-bones. The mouth and chin were pretty, but * 
unmistakably weak. His dress was still more typical. A fine loose shirt 
of cream-coloured muslin through which the smooth skin was clearly 
visible, peeped through the well-fitting silk waistcoat which held it in 
position, finally losing itself under the folds of a fashionable chapkan 1 
made of the finest Dacca muslin, which came down to the knees and hung 
over a pair of tight-fitting trousers of shimmering light green silk, in 
strange contrast with the cream and white dress above. A small muslin 
cap fastened to his tresses by a pin just rested on one side of his head, 
and several massive rings set with diamonds and pearls covered his delicate 
fingers imbued with deep-coloured henna. # 


^ W« present our homage. 

t A sort of long-skirted frock-coat made of very light material. 
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Lighted hookahs were brought in, their reservoirs filled with cool 
toee^acmted water, the indispensable pan was served round on a silver 
ttey, and amid lazy puffings and soothing bubblings and oecasional spit- 
tings of red juice into bright silver spittoons placed between the sitters, 
hi desttltf»y conversation began. 

^ Bhai Wajid Ali, '* said a mnsahib in an undertone, but sufficiently 
loud to be heard by the Nawab, our young master is as beautiful as 
Yusuf.” 

How stupid you are ! ” said Wajid who sat next to him. ‘‘ Yusuf 
we have only heard of ; but things heard of are never so beautiful as 
things seen. When our master drives through the chouk, he becomes the 
cynosure of all eyes and leaves behind him many a slaughtered heart." 

So the wise have said, " admitted Mohamed Ali, the man who had 
spoken first, ** Yusuf could never have been half so beautiful as our 
benevolent master." 

“ He has all the grace of Sri Krishna,” observed Pandit Dhanraj 
“ without his blue colour ; and if he only wished he would be surrounded 
by apsaras (heavenly maidens) like him." 

You are right, Panditji," said Roshan Ali. “ I was on the 
the point of fighting a duel with Zamin Ali the other day. The fellow 
was saying that our Nawab was a dry sort of man, and not sufficiently 
fashionable. I could not listen to such remarks, and challenged him ; but 
the coward withdrew his observations." 

“ Sire," said Wajid, “ if I may be forgiven my life, I would request 
you to live a little outside the seraglio." 

Do I always live inside my zenana ?" asked the Nawab. « I 
spend plenty of time with you all." 

“ Ah, no ! divine one," exclaimed all the musahibs. “ How can 
your devoted slaves be satisfied with such rare glimpses of your august 
presence as you have hitherto deigned to give them ? Your Highness has 
such amiable manners that our sole desire is to roll all day at ypur feet." 

“Have you no news to communicate, Wajid?" asked the Nawab, 
feeling it was time to change the subject. ^ 

“ My lord ," said Wajid, bowing, “ I have something very important 
to say. It concerns the life or death of a person, but I dare not speak to 
you unless you promise to pardon me " 

“ Why |re you afraid to reveal the secret to me ? " said the Nawab. 

“ Come, let us hcjar what you have to say." * 

“ Unless yot^ Excellency promises to forgive me, I cannot venture 
to open my lips. " 
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“Well, then, you have my promise,** said the Nawab, “Out with 
your secret I !* 

“ May the blessings of God rest upcm your Highness,” replied Wgjwl, 
“ God is my witness that our Nawab is unsurpassed for the^mdemess ot 
his heart. Here is my story, sire. Yesterday, as I was walking, throfigh 
one of the streets, an old lady came to me, took me aside, and naked jme 
to follow her to her room.** 

“ Oh, I see,*’ interrupted the Nawab, “ I thought as much.*^ 

“ You have guessed three-fourths of the truth,” said Wajid. “ Yes, 
the old woman took me to a private room, invited me to sit down and 
offered me betels and smoke. Such betels and such sweetly perfumed 
tobacco I have never tasted before.” 

“ Not even in our Nawab's house ? ” asked Mohamed AH, who 
had been anxiously awaiting some opportunity of being equal with his 
supple-tongued rival in flattery. 

“ I did not mean that, ” said Wajid, “ but in no other house have I 
tasted betel more exquisitely folded than what was offered me by 
that old lady.” 

“ Tell me what happened after that ? ” eagerly enquired the Nawab. 
“ I am impatient to know the details of your adventure.” 

“ When I had refreshed myself, ” said Wajid, “ 1 asked the old lady 
to be so kind as to let me know to what I owed the pleasure of her 
acquaintance. She revealed to me a secret which I am afraid to disclose 
before every one.” 

“ There are no strangers here,” said the Nawab, looking around, “ so 
go on with your narrative.” 

“ Sire, the old lady told me a very curious story. She said that her 
young mistress, who is as fair as the moon, the embodiment of light and 
life, was one day casually looking out of her window, when her gazelle 
eyes fell on the face of a man who slowly drove past in the street. Since 
that •time the young lady has lost the peace of her mind ; she is as restless 
as quicksilver, and her sole desire is to see that lovely face again, which 
has robbed her of her heart, her rest, her very life. 

^Yllo can the fortunate individual be ?’ I asked the old woman 

“‘Cannot you guess?’ she replied ‘ there is only one Yusuf in the 
world, and you have the good fortune to know him.’ 

“‘I am very sorry,’ 1 said, ‘but I cannot solve these enigmas.* 

“ ‘ Men are really stupid,’ she said. * The nose U near the eye, and yet it 
.is not seen. Your young master is the petson who has smitten niy only child.* 

“‘Ah, then,’ I replied ‘pray tell your mistress not to entertain any 
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hopes and indulge in wild fancieSi for this is a dream which can never be 
realised, and may lead to madness.* 

" My dear sir,’ said the old lady, ‘the fire of love is not quenched by 
the empty words of wisdom. One look takes life away, or puts new 
life into a shrivelled body. All her senses have quitted her through that 
one look, and all patience has evaporated through a single sigh. The more 
I speak to her, the stronger burns the fire of her love.’ 

“‘But, my dear good lady,’ said I, ‘I cannot help pitying your poor 
young mistress. Even if she were to offer a sheet of woven flower- 
garlands on the grave of Majniin, I am afraid her longings would remain 
unrequited.’ 

“‘If you cannot cure the love-sickness, O physician,’ said the old lady 
to me, ‘tell me of what use are you in the world ? Cannot you persuade 
your young master to pass again through our street, and save the life of an 
innocent young maid whose only fault is that she has fallen a victim to his 
irresistible charms ? Surely, a person like your beautiful Nawab cannot 
be endowed with a heart of stone.’ 

“‘I can only place the matter before my good master,’ I replied. ‘ He 
may, if it pleases him, acquire merit by a dri\'e through this street.’ 

“‘Thanks, thanks!’ exclaimed the old woman. ‘I believe in the 
goodness and tender- lujartedness of your young master, and I am sure he 
will not fail me.* ” 

“Love is a gift from heaven,” put in Mohained Ali. “Laili went 
mad for her Majnun. I cannot but pity the poor maiden.” 

“Sire,” said Pandit Dhaiiraj, “you should go and let the poor and 
beautiful damsel havcj at least a sight of you. It is religiously wrong to 
keep a person in suffering when a mere glimpse of your face can effect a 
complete cure.” 

“ I don’t see any harm in doing this,” replied young Haidar Jang, 
blushing deep, his vanity and curiosity both excited by Wajid AH’s 
narrative. “ We have only to drive through the bazar.” 

“May God's choicest blessings shower down upon you I ” said Wajid. 

“ How noble, how good, how’ considerate you are !” exclaimed Roshan 
Ali. 

“'fhe old lady was right in believing in your goodness,” said the 
Pandit. “ It is not right to be proud of one’^ beauty, for the full cup of 
the moon’s loveliness begins to wane when it reaches perfection.” 

“ Well, then,” interposed the Nawab, “ when we go this evening for 
our drive, We will pass through the street where your friend, the old lady 
lives.” 
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My friend, sire ! asked Wajid Ali. ** Why not say where she ifho 
loves yoM dwells?’^ 

^^May our Krishna-like Nawab/’ prayed the sycophant Pandit, with 
hands clasped and eyes raised to the ceiling, bless the anxiously waiting 
maiden with the sight of his loveliness, as falls a drop of rain in the mouth 
of a thirsty pearl-oyster!” 

^*You had better go* and tell the old lady that I shall be passing 
through the bazar this evening/' said the Nawab, for I cannot promise 
to go that way again.” 

<< My noble master,” said Wajid Ali, “ it would not be proper to inform 
the lady. We will first go that way as if casually, for the old lady has told 
me that her young mistress remains standing for hours looking through 
the window.” 

All right,” said the Nawab. All that I have to do is to drive 
through the street.” 

That is all I" exclaimed the nmsakibs, ♦ 

“ I don’t see any harm in it,” replied the Nawab, but I am afraid 
Wajid Ali is simply joking.” 

** How can Your Highness s slave joke in your presence ?” Wajid 
submitted. 

“ It is impossible, O divine one ! ” exclaimed all the musahibs. “ The 
fame of your beauty has spread over the country, and we are not at all 
surprised at the poor maiden losing her heart.” 

“Well, well,” said the Nawab, “it is getting hot, and I will have 
some rest.” Thus saying, he rose and retired into the zenana. 


Chapter II. 

The apartment to which Nawab Haidar Jang retired for his midday 
rest presented a strangely mixed spectacle of real magnificence and 
sordid neglect. It had wide doors and windows opening on all sides. 
Artistically carved columns fluting upwards supported a ceiling resplen- 
dent with all the colours of the rainbow and touched with lines of real 
gold — colours which, unlike our modern substitutes, had kept their 
freshness unaltered through the yecwrs and looked, in strange contrast with 
the dingy window-panes, as though the artist had only just withdrawn his 
hand from the delicately painted flowers and from the birds that seemed 
but waiting for a whiff of life to pour out their sweet melodies. Real 
live sparrows, too, had found little nooks and comers to build their nests 
in, and flew chirping in and out, quite as much at their ease, apparently, 
as the master of the house himself ; while swarms of flies lay thick on 
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the carved and festooned columns outside. Tatties of khas-khas, dripping 
with water, reduced the temperature of the room by several degrees, and 
made it comparatively cool. A Turkish carpet of great value covered 
the floor, and but for a couple of small beds and a cbair that was covered 
with all sorts of things, the room was entirely bare. 

The Nawab quietly retired to his bed, but though as usual he tried to 
sleep, the idea of the unknown maiden haunted him and slumber would 
not visit his eyes. The day seemed to him to have become unaccount- 
ably long and sultry. His wife tried to draw him into conversation, but 
as he did not respond with any eagerness, she laid her dainty head on her 
pillow and was soon fast asleep, her delicate hand still holding the per- 
fumed fan which she had been using, while beads of perspiration shone like a 
string of pearls on her lovely forehead. The Nawab looked fondly at her 
and, after fanning her gently for a while, bent over tenderly and impressed 
a loving kiss on her brow. 

However, even the longest summer day comes to an end, and the 
sun having at last turned his chariot towards the west, the Naw'ab rose 
from his bed and resolved to have a bath before going out for his evening 
drive which to-day seemed to have new attractions for him. He plunged 
into a small tank of water which was attached to his apartments and 
enjoyed a cool, refreshing bath. When he had finished, he put on a new 
silk dress which showed his form to perfection, and his wife touched his 
garments with the finest Indian attar of roses. 

His servant-companions, in the meanwhile, had finished their toilets ; 
they had anointed their hair with highly perfumed oils and combed it 
tastefully ; they had ordered the carriage already and were impatiently 
waiting for the Nawab, who came out as the last rays of the retiring Lord 
of Day were still glimmering in the western sky like waves of golden 
dust sparkling in the dark hair of some fair maiden. The musahibs bowed, 
and conducted the Nawab to his carriage, where three of them slipped in 
after him. It was an English-made landau, recently purchased, and 
harnessed with a pair of splendid Australian waters. The carriage glided 
on its ball-bearings with the smoothness of a stream, while Mian J uman, the 
coachman, dressed in his gold-embroidered livery, proudly controlled the 
horses and took the road that leads to Sikander Bag, slowly driving 
past fine emerald lawns in which sparkled beds of English flowers, like 
veritable gems, while large trees meeting overhead formed a shady arch, 
and a marble statue of the Venus de Medici stood in the centre of the 
lawn, shaded by a trailing rose which seemed to be offering her all its 


Bag means Garden or Park. 
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wealth of creamy blossoms. A little further, over a fountain amidst 
a bed of violets, knelt the “ Crouching Venus/* as if ready to take her 
bath. 

“ How beautiful, how charming ! ’* exclaimed Haidar Jdng. ‘‘These 
Englishmen know how to make things beautiful and enjoy life.” 

** May be,” said Wajid, “ but I had the good fortune to be in Luck- 
now in the time of the great and noble King Wajid Ali Shah — may 
Heaven be illumined by his abode, and may he be waited on by a thousand 
houris ! You ought to have seen Lucknow in those days ! Kaisar Bag was 
then a real fairyland. From gold and silver spouts fountains sprayed 
forth rare rose water and araq of keora which, mingling with the perfume 
of a thousand roses, jasmines and keora blossoms, rode on the breeze and 
perfumed the whole city. Rows of living fairies promenaded the marble 
walks, or raised their voices in harmonious song, or played hide and seek, 
or danced in a ring, while our beloved King, like Sri Krishna, shone as a 
peerless gem amid a stiing of pearls. . . . Alas ! those days are gone 
never to return again.** 

** But, Wajid,** said the Nawab, “ you could never have been 
admitted into the Kaisar Bag in those days, while these lovely gardens 
are now open to all.** 

“ Excuse me, Sire,’* replied Wajid. “ I am not a plebeian, and had 
more than once the good fortune to visit Kaisar Big in all its glory : I 
can never, never forget those happy moments.” 

** 1 do not agree with you,** said the Nawab, “ these gardens could not 
have been prettier than they are at present.” 

Not prettier!** exclaimed Wajid. “ Why, they are now the mere skele- 
ton of what they were in those days. The fine statues have all disappeared, 
and, what is more, those living forms of light and colour, that looked like 
human flowers in that earthly paradise, and rivalled the strains of the 
Bulbul adorn them no more. Sire, to me these empty gardens seem 
like a deserted house, or like a body from which the life has fled.'* 

The carriage had now left Sikander Big, and was passing Chatar 
Manzil on its way to the city gardens and to the street where the 
Nawab expected to see the beautiful lady who had fallen in love with 
him. 

This Chatar Manzil,” broke in Wajid, “ used to be like the abode of 
the houris. Its golden crown sparkled like a living fire in the bright 
sunshine, while the murmuring of the small drums and the tinkling of a 


* The Persian nightingale. 
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thousand silver pazebs,^ keeping time with the strains of music which 
drums and sitars poured forth, reverberated in waves of harmony through 
all its apartments/’ 

** There tos a time,” said Mohamed Ali, “ when the pretty dancing- 
girls, and the coquettish cup-bearing maidens who served betel, disdained 
to talk with anyone, and when young gentlemen paid muhars of gold for a 
leaf of betel. I felt a little happy, yesterday, when I saw an elephant 
swinging his trunk on the gate of Bai Haidar Jan. Tears dropped from 
my eyes as I said, ‘ Still Lucknow is Lucknow ! ’ ” 

“ The whole scene arises now before my eyes,” continued Wajid. 
** Here also the poets were wont to assemble, and like sugar-tongued 
parrots poured forth the emotions of their heart, breathing life into empty 
words. Alas ! all this has changed ; and, what is worse, we are told that 
we are progressing and improving! . . . May the fire-eater engulf 

this progress I ” 

“ You are a queer fellow,” exclaimed the Nawab. ** What did all the 
pleasures ^and pastimes you have been talking of, lead to ? ” 

“ Lead to ? Why, its reward was the bliss in cash,” replied Wajid. 

“ Oh ! ” said the Nawab, “ that is how they forgot all thought of the 
future, and gave themselves up to present enjoyments. That is how they 
reduced the people to untold miseries, while they went in for what you 
call * bliss in cash.’ '* 

** That is what the Feringhis have taught you in their school! ” retorted 
Wajid, imable to control himself any longer. ** Those perfidious foreign* 
ers ! They have not only taken our country from us, but are poisoning 
the minds of the younger generation against their own forefathers. Our 
people, Sire, were far more happy under the blessed rule of our kings than 
they at present are.” 

“ Happy, indeed I ” rejoined the Nawab, when every munsibdar^ rob- 
bed all the farmers and was, in his turn, robbed by a higher officer. Why, 
what was left with those who produced riches? Who restrained the 
avidity of the rent collectors ? Of course, they who robbed the people 
had more than plenty and could waste it as they liked ; but what of those 
who were fleeced like poor, helpless sheep by every officer of the so-called 
government ? ” 

** It may be that the munsibdars now and then realised in full the 
« Government Revenue demand, and perhaps a little more,” admitted 
Wajid* But there were no regular collections as now. A huckstering 
king is a tenror sent by God.” 

* An anklet which small bells are attached. tCollector. 
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“ Enough of this ! ” said the Nawab. “ Let us enjoy this fine scenOr 
these beautiful trees and lovely flowers which the selfsame British people 
have so tastefully laid out for the citizens of Lucknow. How sweet the 
breeze is, as it comes fragrant over the rose-beds ! « 

“O you sweet breeze ! ** broke in Wajid, in a poetical rapture, “ mur- 
mur to me of old days and whisper to me. ... of those days when they 
spent ail their money in enhancing the splendour of Lucknow." 

“ You are a real Liicknowite," said the Nawab. “ But is it not now 
dark enough for us to go. . . . that way ? — I do not wash to get home 
late." 

“ I think it is quite dark enough," said Wajid. “Juman, take us 
through Aminabad, but go slowly, the evening is so enjoyable." 

The carriage soon left the green lawns behind, and quietly glided 
through dirty Aminabad. Presently, they reached a large double-storied 
house, the finely carved windows of which seemed to render it an abode of 
light and beauty. Here Wajid made a sign for the coachman to stop, and 
the Nawab heard a voice of unutterable sweetness reciting^ the well 
known verse : — 

** Were there but magic in the Bulbul’s love, surely, would the 
fragrance of the rose o’erleap the garden walls and seek her in her 
cage ! " 

And then suddenly appeared at the window the person from whose 
lips these words had been flowing like a stream of melody, and the 
Nawab pressed his hand upon his heart as if to keep it down, so suddenly 
did it seem to leap upwards as though drawn by a magnet of immense 
power, at the sight of the form whose indescribable refinement and beauty 
met his gaze. She seemed a mere girl as yet and, though not very tall, 
was as slim as a young cypress ready, in spite of its nature, to burst into 
bloom. Her figure was exquisitely moulded. Her face had a thousand 
charms, and looked like a young crescent moon peeping through masses of 
sombre hair that appeared to have imprisoned in their silken meshes the 
darkness of the night. Her lips were moulded into curves of such 
exquisite delicacy and refinement that it seemed as if they could never 
open but to breathe out music. Her eyes, deep and melting as those of a 
gazelle, seemed to pour forth waves of intoxicating ether. There she 
stood, looking out through the window, gazing into space, her admirably 
chiselled arm resting on a chair, her loose muslin shirt fringed w'ith thr^ 
of gold falling in easy folds around her, and circled by a golden belt which 
clasped a waist as slender as that of a wasp. A fine blue veil of silken 
gauze enwrapped her like a shimmering cloud tliat hovers round the 
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moon. For a moment she gazed, reciting the same couplet in a low, 
dreamy voice ; and then, with a half-audible sigh, she disappeared into 
the unknown depths of the room, as does the lightning after a flash in 
the clouds. The Nawab gasped for breath. “ Wajid,** he said, “ I must 
see her. I must talk to her. Do, for God’s sake, go and see if I can 
have the good fortune of talking to her.” 

** Surely, O Divine one,” replied Wajid, as he slipped down from the 
carriage and disappeared in the dark shadow beneath the house. In a 
little while he returned and asked the Nawab to follow. The old lady 
met them at the top of the steps, bade the Nawab welcome, and conducted 
him to a beautifully appointed room where she invited him to take his seat 
on a divan upholstered with costly brocade, while she herself took her seat 
beside him. Of course, none of his companions were allowed to enter. 

“ I am glad you have come, ” said the old lady. “ You have placed 
me under a great obligation.” 

“ The pleasure is mine,” said the Nawab, as his eyes searched for her 
who had pierced his heart with a keen arrow of love. 

** No,” came in a sweet, tremulous voice from behind the curtain, 
“ the pleasure, the honour, is ours. It is by the blessing of God that you 
have graced this poor abode.”j 

I do not know to whom I should be grateful,” said the Nawab, “ for 
having conducted me to this heavenly dwelling ; but why this curtain to 
deprive me of your sight ? ” 

“ Ai wah!” said the lady from behind the purdah, the slightly strained 
tone of her voice showing that she [could not freely give vent to her 
feelings in her foster-mother’s presence ; “you are wrong in presuming me 
so immodest, simply because I expressed a wish to see you : I cannot show 
my face to a stranger.” 

“Just a minute ago, I had the good fortune to see the divine glory 
through this window which opens into the street.” 

•* Oee, what a bold eye you have ! ” exclaimed the young girl. “ But 
I must tell you something about myself. I am educated and do not 

believe in old-fashioned conventions ; but 1 must know more of 

you before I can meet you face to face.” 

“ I have seen you but once, and have surrendered my life. But to 
you, of course, I am as yet a stranger.” 

“ Nasrin, my love,” interrupted the old lady, “ it is time to say fare- 
well to the good Nawab,” 

“ A minute more, dear mother,” said Nasrin. “Just a minute, and 
1 will bid him adieu.” 
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“ After first showing your divine beauty and kindling my love, you 
now conceal yourself to fan the all-devouring fire into a still fiercer flame 
in my poor heart,” said the Nawab with a deep sigh. " Perhaps the pride 
of beauty, O rarest of all flowers ! does not allow you to cdnsole the fond 
J3ulbul/* 

“ I know so little of you as yet,” said Nasrin, uncompromisingly. 1 Jut 
in a somewhat more encouraging tone she added, “ I hope to see you 
again, some day.” 

O cruel one ! ” said the Nawab, ** the look of love can pierce an 
iron wall, and your image is indelibly impressed on my eyes.” 

Adieu,” said Nasrin. Come and see me again to-morrow. , . , if 
convenient.” 

** Convenient 1 ” exclaimed the Nawab, “ Why, how can 1 find rest 
anywhere away from you ? ” 

The old lady stood up and, as the young Nawab did not stir, she took 
him gently by the arm and led him to the door. The Nawab, as a man in 
a dream, felt his way down the steps, and, re-entering his carriage, drove 
home. 

( To he continued*) 


Aira Estate, 
Kheri District, Oudh, 


JOGENDKA SL\(;H. 
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PROPOSED REFORMS IN PERSIA. 

T he history of Persia, both political and romantic, is one of great 
interest. It was in the time of Omar that the country was taken 
by the Mahommedans and it is still ruled by the fifth Shah of the new 
dynasty of the Qachars. But Persia of to-day is not even a 
shadow of its glorious past. In constant dread of the British advance on 
one side and of the Russian occupation on the other, the poor Goat is taken 
unawares by the Lion and the Bear. Up to this time the unanimous 
verdict of the politicians had been that Persia was doomed for ever, but 
recent events have changed that opinion appreciably. They show that 
in spite of degradation, Persia has in her germs of progress, and if time is 
yet taken by the forelock there is no reason for her friends to despair. 

The rival powers which govern Persia at the present day are the Shah 
and the Mushtahids, With all the divinity that hedges the king, the Shah 
is under the thumb of these representatives of the Imams. This has been 
proved recently by the influence they brought to bear upon the Shah in 
getting a Dasturi government for their people. But the number of such 
“ just, learned and able” men who can change, by adding to or subtracting 
from, any articles of faith that may not be suited to their limes, is very 
small. A 4arge number of them still holds the same views and rejects 
civ^isation in any form in which it is presented to them. It would not be 
surprising if a reaction set in, and it is the first duty of the reformers to be 
on their guard against it and to do everything in their power with an iron 
hand and master mind. 

The Shah, on the other hand, instead of contracting new foreign loans 
to be wasted on palaces, buildings and travel, must look to the welfare 
of his country and prove himself a sagacious ruler in giving the right of 
representation to his people like the Mikado. Whatever may be said in 
favour of a national debt subscribed within a country, there can be no doubt 
that a debt contracted abroad is highly objectionable. Persia, on the 
whole, is not a poor country, and if the finances of the Government are put 
under good control, sufficient surplus can be raised from the different 
departments of the State and the foreign debts can be cleared off very soon. 
Besides this, there is the personal treasury of the Shah, which can be em* 
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ployed to that purpose. It is foolish to think that money once depo^te 
should not.be tampered with. Reserves, if they have any advantage, are 
meant to be used for occasions such as the present one. The Government 
of the Shah should note that if the Russian and other fof^sign debts are 
not paid off as soon as possible, the moment they think of any progress or 
better Government, these neighbours will block their way, arguing, “ You 
must pay our debts before you spend money for other purposes.*’ I lay 
particular stress upon this because I know that it ought to be one of the 
first items of the Persian Reform Bill. 

The next most important thing is the establishment of a strong 
Persian Army and Navy. The whole Persian army of at least one million 
should be armed with the best and most improved weapons, and a strong 
navy must be always ready to meet the overtures of the European and 
other fleets. No progress or civilisation can be said to have a permanent 
foundation in a country unless it is safe from outward interference which 
may destroy it at any time ” ; and so in a country which does not possess 
fortified frontiers and good defences, any amount of civilisation is but an 
unstable thing which may pass away at any time and leave the people 
again in the same state of chaos from which they had once emerged. 

Next comes the perplexing question of opening railways in Persia. 
There can be many different opinions about it. Some tiiay say that 
railways would make the country easily accessible and it would be easy 
for any foreign power to enter and spread itself in the country. But I do 
not share this view. Firstly, because Persia does not possess any such 
impregnable natural barriers which the introduction of railways will 
destroy, and secondly, because European influence in that countty is 
already advanced to a degree .which does not permit of any such precautions 
being taken now. 

Thus we have to take it for granted that the introduction of railways 
and telegraphs will be highly beneficial to the country and it must be 
welcomed by all the well-wishers of Persia. The only question is, how 
are these railways to be constructed ? Should they be given to foreign- 
ers on concession, or should they belong to the Persians themselves? There 
can be nothing better than that the Persians should bring forth native 
capital, but if this is not possible, as will probably be the case, the next alter- 
native is to give concessions to some European nations whose countries do 
not touch the boundaries of the Persian Empire. They must also be care- 
ful in choosing their eastern and western side as the direction of their 
railway, and in avoiding the Russian and the British boundaries as far as 
possible. 
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But if even this is beyond the power of the Shah, he must adopt the last 
course open to him, which is the most practicable. It is to allow the British 
and the Russians to have their respective lailways brought up to and 
joined at the jifnction of Teheran. This, even if it may not change the state 
of affairs for the better, will not change it for the worse. It will at least give 
the Persians a chance of knowing the world about them and to learn some- 
thing about their position in the present state of politics. The develop- 
ment of trade and industries and the introduction of Western methods of 
work and thought will be of immense benefit to them, and in the long 
run an eaergctic and enterprising nation, baund to get the upper hand of all 
those who now threaten their existence and position, will be formed. 

Attention must be next drawn to reform the law and other miscel- 
laneous revenue departments as well as the departments of stamp, customs, 
income tax and other duties levied by the State. The condition of the Police 
demands prompt attention both from the state and the public. It must 
be separated from the military and should form a department by itself. 

Persia is a country which abounds in mines of different sorts, and even 
now when no serious attention is paid by the Government, it is one of the 
greatest markets for precious stones in the world. Besides the vast 
product of minerals, nature is very bountiful in many other ways, and if the 
Government is only careful to exploit the natural products of the country, 
the Persians can soon become a wealthy nation. 

But to bring about these reforms education is necessary. The present 
state of education is notoriously bad. There is only one college at Julfa, 
near Teheran, which cannot be said to compare with a §rst-class college 
in India. The country stands in urgent need of a University which should 
havn a college of its own in nearly every big town of the Empire. The 
need for primary education is still more pressing, and schools for this pur- 
pose should be established in nearly every town of some importance. The 
Persian University with all its departments, though belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, must be as much as possible under the control of the people, so 
that they may learn to take an interest in their own affairs. It should com- 
prise colleges of art, science, law, medicine and theology, and also some agri- 
cultural and commercial training institutions, and in all cases the aim of 
education should be not so much to impart a general knowledge of a few 
subjects as to give its recipients clearness of perception, quickness of appre- 
hension, the power of consecutive thought, and other qualifications which 
would make them good citizens. 

Another powerful agent of civilisation in our time is a good and free 
press. The press, if there is any in Persia, does not possess either of these 
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two qualities. The only papers published are the “ Roznamchah, ’’ 
‘‘ Ittalaa ” and the “ MuzafFari.” The Government thinks that by allowing 
free journalism its own defects will become generally known, thus throwing 
on the responsible authorities much discredit and shame ; aAd so it keeps a 
strict censorship on the press. But this is a fatal mistake. No country 
can ever hope to make any progress unless it has got the means of common 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled, which means can be no 
other than a free press. 

Now I come to two other important subjects, which, I think, must 
command the attention of every well-wisher of the country. The first of 
them is the question of the return of the Parsees. By this I mean that 
the Parsees, by the grant of free admittance and other concessions, should 
be persuaded to return back to their Holy Land. The Parsees, when they 
return to Persia, will return with immense wealth and many industries in 
their hands, which will greatly increase the capital of the country and the 
general prosperity of the people. They will present themselves as ex- 
amples to be followed by other Persians. The second question is that of 
the recall of the Behais (commonly known as Babis). They are all men 
of broad and generous views, the “ first law of whose religion is the 
acquiring of knowledge.** If an amnesty is granted to them, I think 
that they will be the most natural agents to pioneer the cause of civilisa- 
tion and advancement in Persia. They will serve as models for the 
Persians and will prove themselves “to be the fair beginning of a time.** It 
should not be considered for a moment that their recall will cause any 
dissatisfaction among the people. Far from il ; with the exception of a few 
mushtahids, they will be welcomed by all. No matter if the Shiahs lose a 
number of their creed, they will ensure the liberty and the long stay of the 
holy land of Karbala in the hands of their own king, and will be able to 
keep the foot of the infidel out of the land of the Great Martyr. In short, 
a should be issued by the Shah and the new constitution declaring 

all the subjects of the Shah, whether Shia, Parsee or Behai, to have 
equality of rights for the security of their person and property and for the 
preservation of their honour without any distinction. 

If the Persians are thoroughly in earnest about their country and are 
ready to adopt these or some such similar measures in their future 
programme, it will not be long ere they will free themselves from the 
bonds of misrule, ignorance and poverty, and be able to keep {mce with 
other progressing nations. All that is required is to labour and to wait. 

M. A. R. SROHAUVl. 

Aligarh, 
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“WELL DONE, GOOD AND FAITHFUL 
SERVANT. ’’ 

E ast and West, be their differences what they may, are 
united by indissoluble bonds for better or for worse, and 
whether they like it or not, must pull together, overcoming in the best 
way they can ail the difficulties caused by heredity, temperament, 
environment, and the other causes which differentiate the English* 
man from the Indian. Political controversies and regrettable 
incidents too often bring into unwelcome prominence the differences 
between the races, so that men are apt to forget the fundamental 
truth that, however wide may be the divergence in physical, mental, 
and moral type between two branches of the human race, they have 
in common a greater thing — their human nature, the essential unity 
of which is brought out in times of stress and peril, when the dross 
is purged away from the fine gold, and the metal of true men, 
whatever be their colour, is seen to be one and the same. They 
who worship at the shrine of duty, “ stern daughter of the voice of 
God," and serve her strictly, find their reward. Obedience to her 
commands calms “ the weary strife of frail humanity,” slights fear, 
defies death, and binds together all her votaries in willing and equal 
submission to the dictates of “ honour that knows the path and will 
not swerve. ” To these high thoughts of the poet I am led by 
reading in the Geographical Journal the simple narrative of the 
heroism of certain Indian surveyors and the touching homage to it 
offered by English officers. The rendering by natives of service 
faithfui even unto death and the heartfelt recognition by Englishmen 
of the sacrifice, are nothing new in India ; but the story of the 
Seistah surveyors would be hard to beat, and it is well that it 
shotdd teach the ears and touch the hearts of a public outside the 
limits of that which reads the journal of a learned society. 
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For two years and a quarter the Boundary Commianon, appointed 
by Lord Corzon, a large company of fifteen hundred persons, dwelt 
and worked in ^stan, one of the most unattractive and inhospitable 
countries in the world. It is, as described by his Loldship, a land 
of marshes and swamps, of sands and solitudes, of extreme heat and 
extreme cold, famous for a wind the most vile and abominable in the 
universe, presenting at all seasons of the year dangers to life which 
can scarcely be realised by those who only read of them at n 
distance.’* In this difiicult and dangerous country one of the worst 
tracts is the desert known as the Dasht«i-Margo, which bad 
hitherto remained a blank on our maps. 

“ Many, ” says Sir Henry McMahon, “ have skirted its edge ; none had 
entered it. To one of our most distinguished native surveyors, Khan 
Bahadur Mohiuddin, fell the duty of being the first to attack this tract, 
and none was so keen as himself to do so. He was an old surveyor, and 
especially well accustomed to work in a waterless country. He started 
from the Helmand, near Chahar Burjak, with a welhequipped party of 
four chain-men, two camel-men, and four guides, ^eal took him further 
than prudence would dictate, and one evening three of the guides, after 
trying to persuade Sheikh Mohiuddin to give up his enterprise and return 
before it was too late, determined to try and save their own lives. They 
tied themselves on their camels, and tied their camels in a string, and let 
them go where instinct took them. The riders soon lost consciousness, 
but their camels took them to the Shand, w'here a hunter of wild asses 
providentially found them, and brought them to life, and (guided them 
back to safety. The morning after their departure found Sheikh 
Mohiuddin and his party with no water left in their water-bags, under the 
fierce heat of the sun on a scorching plain. A portion of the party dug for 
water in a dry nullah- bed close by, but without success, and the only 
relief they got was by throwing the cool dug-out sand over their burning 
bodies. One of the party, their last remmn^g guide, collapsed, and the 
others went back to find Sheikh Mohiuddin lying dead, with his horse 
lying dead beside him. The two camel-men had disappeared, no one 
knew where, and the four remaining men of the party, the four chain-men, 
found themselves alone. One of their number, Saidu, • whosd name 
deserves to live in the annals of heroism, put duty before other consider- 
ati(H)s, even at that awful crisis. He cut off from Sheikh Mohiuddin’s 
plane-table the precious map for which so much had been risked, and, 
knowing he could not long retain conscjpusness, wrapped it roimd his waist 
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in his waist-cloth, and started off with his three comrades, in the fond hope 
of finding water, they knew hot where.. They struggle^ on that day and all 
night, and the next ifiorning three fell, . unable to proceed. The brave 
Saidu stumbled on. He says he soon lost, consciousness, and when he 
next came to, he /ound himself at night, half .lying in a po<5l ;<>f ^yater. 
There a wandering Afghan found him, anj3 carried him ^n his back to 
Chakansur, which proved to be*clos^ liy. There our kind Afghan friends 
took great care of him, and after some days, .when he was hble to be 
moved, they Brought hipi back to us. . Thus was the first portion of the 
blank of the Dasbt-i-Margo filled up and its survey preserved. It cost us 
seven valuable lives. The search parties which we subsequently sent out 
to recover the' bodies of Sheikh Mohiuddin and his ill-fated companions 
filled up some other portions of this, blank.”’ . 

This plain soldier-lilce ^ story speaks foritself, and is a worthy 
memorial bf a noble deed. But it will not be amiss to conclude by 
quoting the comment made by Sir Thomas Holdich. 

“ I wish,” he said, “ to record my deep appreciation of the kind and 
sympathetic record \vhich Sir Henry McMahon has given of an old and 
faithful servant of mine, Sheikh Mohiuddin, who died whilst prosecuting 
his surveys under Sir Henry’s direction. You may possibly remember 
that he died of thirst in the desert, and that one of his assistants was 
rescued by a passing Afghan with his plane-table sheets wrapped round 
him so that they might not be lost. Such devotion to duty as that, 
fortunately for us, is not an uncommon feature in India. Every one of 
us who has lived long in India must have known many instances. What 
is, perhaps, more rare is that such devotion, such loyally, should be so 
fully and" sympathetically recognised as it has been in this case by Sir 
Henry McMahon. I think it is that peculiar sympathy with the native 
character, that grasp of the idiosyncrasies 6f the natives, the under-: 
standing of th&r manners and their methods, which have strengthened 
the hands of such men on the frontier as Nicholson and Sandeman ; 
and I think it is quite possible that to these illustrious names here- 
after the name of McMahon will be added, because he too possesses 
exactly that same grasp of the peculiar point of view from which tlie 
native regards his work in India in connection with us, and the same 
sympathetic spirit which leads him to make friends with natives wherever 
he meets them. Now, such men are bound to succeed ; they will always 
succeed, for this reason that they will always be well and faithfully 
served.*’ 
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At a time whfen the ** weary strife of ftml humanity ” has oocu» 
pied fer too large a share of the public mindi and noisy agitation hai 
almost silenced the voice of reason and jokicli both Englishmen 
and Indians will be wdl-^vised if they ponder on the^tory of the 
bumble heroes of Seistan, and leahi, guided by mutual 83rmpathy, 
each to ^pfedate the merits’of the other. 


VINCENT A SMITH. 


Hazelwood, 
Cheltenham, England, 
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FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION BY THE 
STATE AND THE PEOPLE. 


'^r'^HE middle of the last century witnessed the unequivocal adoption of 
P'ree Trade principles by England after about three centuries of 
regulated trade and protective tariff walls. For good or evil, England 
committed herself to Free Trade, abandoned, as it then seemed, once and 
for all, the doctrines of mercantilists and entered on a modified Laissez 
Faire policy as regards her industries. It was thought Protection, or even 
Preference, had seen its last days, and had said the last word at least as 
far as the British Isles were concerned, and the days of a regulated or 
protected trade appeared to be irrevocably over. 

But not even the best developed human sagacity can always 
discern what lies hidden beneath the distant horizon, which may come up 
with the process of time looming larger and higher on men’s views. In 
about half a century it was discovered that Free Trade was not such a 
good thing as it was represented to be, as long as other nations on earth 
showed no disposition to follow the lead of Great Britian and throw their 
markets open to the competition of the world. The smouldering discontent 
found its most conspicuous exponent in Mr. Chamberlain, who advocated 
a system of preferential tariffs within the British Empire, a sort of 
Imperial Zollverein, in his remarkable speech of May 15th, 1903. The 
country has not yet signified either its approbation or disapprobation of 
the scheme^ and to judge from the present trend of events and thoughts it 
will be long, perhaps very long, before it irretrievably pledges itself to one 
opinion or another. 

Along with the adoption by the paramount country of Free Trade, 
the dependency of India, like Ireland, had it saddled on her also. 
Whether the companionship was to her interests, or in anyway ill-assorted, 
there was no necessity for one to trouble oneself much about. What 
was good for England must be so for her dependency, and that consider- 
ation was sufh(;aent. Now by the irruption of the scheme of Imperial 
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2^11verein, her peaoe is agam disturbed. It was once ^^ehended that 
she might be drawn even reluctantly into the vortax, but much of that 
apprehension was dispelled by the able and courageots dispatch of Lord 
Curzon. It conclusively proves that India’s commercial dealings are to a 
greater extent with other European Powers than with Great Britain, and 
tlmt it would not be in any. way conducive to her interests to provoke the 
former into reprisals which would tend to make some of the products of 
those countries, which are of vital importance to her, veiy dear faf her to 
purchase. As Mr. Morley pointedly remarked, only a short time ago she 
could not displease three-fourths of her customers to satisfy one-fourth. 
India has made out her case quite strongly for her abstention from the 
newly mooted scheme. She is entitled to refuse to enter into a partnership 
which holds out to her a sure prospect not of any benefits, but of an 
abundant harvest of disadvantages. 

There is an impressive significance, therefore, in the cmisideration, at 
this juncture, of what policy should guide India’s course in the very 
improbable event of her being allowed to speak her mind, and to work 
out her owp industrial destiny as an unfettered integral part of the British 
Empire, but of course in harmony with the best interests of that Empire. 
It would be profitable to consider whether it is eminently suited to her 
own advantage that she should stick to Free Trade or show a predilection 
for Protection in one form or another. The advocates of Free Trade 
triumphantly point out to prosperous Budgets as unmistakably evidencing 
India’s prosperity, and ascribe to that policy the much-vaunted 
material progress of the country. Even granting all that is urged, might 
it not be asked whether it has been conclusively shown in India's '- ngft 
that Protection would not produce better results ? Free Tra d e may be 
good; but Protection may be better still; why make it a fashitm to 
adhere to the former when better results may accrue by the of 

the latter policy ? No one, indeed, expects any form of r^ulation of rtg idf 
to be attempted; but it is firmly held by many that a system' of 
tariff walls is absolutely necessary to allow some of our nascent industries 
for which we are best fitted, to atuin perfect maturity by protecting them’ 
against the competition of manufactures which have been long 
in other parts of the world and which are under-selling us in our own 
homes. The wonderful expansion of English commerce and industry 
after the adoption of Free Trade is held up to our view to lead os into 
the belief that a system of unfettered trade is the only condition that can 
ensure the material progress of a country. But the circumstances and 
preceding measures which eventually brought about the of 
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Free Trade into England ^pass out of notice like a forgotten story. 
England passed through various mutations of commercial and industrial 
policy before she was converted to Free Trade, and she was well in 
advance of all«the oftier countries of the world in respect of several indus- 
trial developments. The centralised control of trade and manufactures 
by Elizabeth’s great Minister Cecil, the regulation of trade through com- 
panies under the Stuarts, the commercial treaties of Charles II., the 
tariffs 'of Whig Ministers of the post- Revolution period, and various 
otter causes contributed to the successful rearing of the superb fabric 
o7 the present British commercial and industrial greatness. She de- 
veloped into a great manufacturing country, the “ Workshop of the 
World” as is sometimes said with a pardonable touch of vanity, and 
to her Free Trade was the only unfailing guarantee of the supply of cheap 
bread to Jher labourers from distant corn-growing countries. “It may 
be pointed out with truth,” remarks Dr. Cunningham in his Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce, “that the system of unfettered intercourse 
was opportune for England, because she had reached a particular phase 
of development as an industrial nation, but that it is not equally advan- 
tageous to countries in which the system is less advanced.” There is a 
comparatively exact parallel between England of the sixteenth and India 
of the twentieth century ; and the latter country can ill expose herself to 
the competition of other advanced nations in the very midst of the agonies 
and suspense of her industrial development. Many of her growing 
textile industries are pregnant with possibilities of rapid and extensive 
expansion; her mineral resources are, comparatively speaking, lying 
hidden in the bosom of the earth. It is but human, and by no means 
unreasonable, to expect that these industries might be supported in their 
unequal fight with fully developed and mature strangers, and that in the 
home market at least they might be shielded against the uncomfortable 
pinch of a struggle for existence. The mischievous proposal of indiscri- 
minately fostering any and every industry can never be sought to be 
advanced, and seriously entertained. But the wings of protection should 
be extended to some of our selected industries, for which we might have 
an approved capacity and great est natural as well as other advantages. 
We have very ample supplies of divers raw materials ; and that policy of 
protection which has the laudable aim of their complete and satisfactory 
utilisation cannot fail to command the sympathy of all right-minded per- 
sons* The best interests of India demand it, and practical sense should 
allow it. Most of the exports of India are made up of raw products, 
and there should be something commendable in aiming at utilising mos 
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of them with an idea of supplying the demands of, and maintaining the 
hold on, the home market, and thus checking the importation of many 
finished articles of daily consumption and necessity, which are nothing but 
our own raw materials sent out to be worked up into articles of great 
value in small bulk before re-importation. History impartially tells us 
the sorrowful tale of the slow and systematic destruction of our fine 
textile manufactures by the actions of authorities in England and 
the unsympathetic rule of a Joint Stock Company. Can nothing be 
done to restore even a shred of this past glory ? Is it in any w^ay econo- 
mically necessary that we should depend hopelessly for our supplies of 
ironware and sugar on foreign countries ? There are some channels 
into w^hich we can naturally glide only if some protecting hand restrained 
the on-coming sweeping tide of merciless competition, and stayed it till we 
had gathered sufficient strength to resist it unaided and alone, and resist 
it with success. The stock arguments against protection do not seriously 
obtain in our case, and, when scanned very closely, are found to have 
nothing in them to recommend them to our notice beyond their inclusion 
m almost all the weighty economic treatises of the day. If zealous 
watchfulness is exercised in selecting those industries for which we have 
the imi aptitude, there can never be any real apprehension of encoura- 
ging those industries which could not otherwise maintain a healthy inde- 
pendent life. A strong Government at the head, not untinged with ideas 
of benevolent despotism, can elfectiveiy guard against the undue growth 
of vested interests, and stop all encouragement as soon as the need for it 
disappears. If a very few industries are selected, this policy cannot tend 
to evoke retaliation from some other countries from which we get our 
cheap necessaries. And even if we have to encounter reprisals, temporary 
sacrifices must be put up with in search of some lasting good. When the 
Government of India imposed the export duty on cotton, they had certainly 
some larger purpose in view than the considerations of revenue ; and 
there is no reason why this precedent should not form a stepping stone to 
other like measures. 

But we may as well hope to direct the winds or rule the stormy 
waves. For with Lancashire as our chief competitor, what Government on 
earth can have the courage to favour our views and ysjjt stand ? There 
can be no possibility of special favours when no effort is made even 
to remove our disabilities, some of which have been described by Sir 
F. S. P. Lely in the concluding portion (pp. 90 — 100) of his ‘‘Sugges- 
tions. ' 

When State assistance in this direction is a very forlorn hope, can the 
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people themselves act effectively in any constitutional way 7 The adop- 
tion of the weapon of boycott ” has very much the appearance of violence 
and impracticability^ and is strikingly imwise when aimed at Great Britain 
alone. It is always difficult to sustain its life, and maintain it as a living 
reality. Even in America, at the time of the Revolution, the apathy, 
indifference, and conflicting interests of a very large section of the colo- 
nists stood much in the way of the successful observance of “ non-impor- 
tation agreements.*’ But by united efforts and self-help we can achieve 
some tangible good, and here even the smallest ripple that goes to swell 
the great tide should be distinctly welcome. To resolve to use so far as 
pr^ticable Swadeshi goods is a noble determination with a noble end in 
view. From a prosaic point of view such resolutions lack the very 
essential element of a sanction which alone can sway and control the 
average popular mind. The difficulty of inducing an ordinary mind to 
undergo present temporary sacrifices for a future permanent good is well- 
nigh enormous and almost discouraging. Every practical man must be 
prepared to reckon with it, otherwise all his best-laid beneficent schemes 
are doomed to founder on that rock. But the slow and almost unnoticed 
permeations of the Swadeshi undulations into the masses in the Punjab, 
and the present frame of mind of Bengal give some gleams of a future but 
distant hope. When that hope will be fully realised, time alone can deter- 
mine. One thing is certain that only with the full play of the forces of 
enlightened self-interest and sober notions of patriotism and self-help can 
the end be attained. 

Such a move nt of the people imposes serious duties and obligations 
on our manufacturers no less than on our masses. The former should try 
to meet all our most urgent demands, and not have a sole eye to their 
profits. Some credita standards of quality and cheapness should be 
consistently preserved, and a misuse and waste of national resources by the 
sale of flimsy goods at exorbitant prices avoided. 

But articles cannot be manufactured and our wants supplied with- 
out the formation and development of capital ; and it is the duty of our 
leading citizens and common people alike to co-operate in the expansion 
of our banking system. All the capital hoarded in homes and lying use- 
less in Savings Banks should goto found large banks.' In the modern 
commercial structure it is the banking function that presides over all 
others. A network of presidency, provincial and district banks covering 
the whole country under the management of Indians themselves is the one 
indispensable condition that can usher in a true and wholesome advance 
in industry and commerce. As much of capital as we can conjure up 
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from obscure corners should be concentrated into large and powerful 
S 3 mdicates which should compete with similar foreign bodies in the mining 
and other fields. What now goes on under the name of the development 
of our resources is nothing better than exploitation often ill-disguised. 
There is no reason why the Indian cannot succeed in utilising the 
treasures of his own country to his own enrichment by fair means. 

In our race for industrial advancement one aspect of the problem 
should never recede from our minds. The papers have been teeming of 
late with intelligence about the setting up of a pencil factory at one place, 
a button factory at another, and a cycle and motor-car workshop at a third. 
But as put by Ingram in his summary of Ricardo's views, “ it may be our 
interest to devote ourselves to the production of that (article) in which we 
have the greatest advantage, and to import that in producing which we 
should have a less, though a real, advantage," 


Khadia^ 

Ahmtdabad^ 


N. H. SETALVAD. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ZOROASTRIAN 
SCRIPTURES. 


\ Being a series of six articles offering explanations of portions of the ritual 
and doctrines of the Zoroastrian religion ^ by an English believer in the Divine 
inspiration of the Zend Avesta and other sacred scriptures of Iran.] 

I. 

The “Dogs” of the Vendidad. 

S OME years ago 1 had the pleasure of meeting in London a 
young Parsi student, and of having some interesting conver- 
sation with him on the subject of religions. One evening he asked 
me, rather to my surprise, if I could tell him what was the meaning, 
in his religion, of the ceremony of bringing in a dog to look at a 
dead body. 1 told him I had not the least idea what it meant. 1 
have thought since that his question implied, perhaps, that the 
ceremony was not understood. Now, I do not know what explana- 
tion the learned Dasturs give for the ceremonial. They may have 
a full understanding of it, but as far as my researches go, nothing 
elucidatory is to be found in the w'ritings of European scholars. 

Recently, my attention has been again directed to the Parsi 
scriptures, and I have found in them a mine of wonderful information 
hidden under their strange symbols and phrases. Living far away, 
I do not know how the symbols; are interpreted by the learned 
teachers of the great and venerable religion of Zoroaster. I only 
venture my observations with much diffidence, as I find nothing to 
the same effect in the works to which I have access. 

The symbol of the “ dog ” is plainly a very important one in 
the Zend-Avesta, and therefore its meaning must be important also. 
It will be found, I think, that taking its signification as Will, that 
meaning fits the use of the term “ dog '' in all passages of the 
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scriptures of Iran. In the 13th Fargard of the Vendid&d there is a 
list of “ good dogs. " The “ Shepherd’s dog ” symbolises the actiire 
will ; the House dog, " the will in self-control ; the " Vohunasga 
dog,” the will in tenacity ; the " Trained dog," the will in the dis- 
ciplined soul ; the “ Water dog," the will in searching after Divine 
truth (spring water is a universal symbol for truth) : hence this is the 
holiest of all “dogs," and injury to that “dog" entails great dis- 
aster to the soul. The “ good dog ” Vanghapara, is the will active 
in intellect, which destroys superstition, error, darkness and doubt, 
and gets rid of the incumbrances, or outgrown notions, of the lower 
mind. The “ bad dog, ’’ Zairimyangura, is the opposite, or negative 
will, which has no discrimination, and allows the higher impulses 
to pass unrecognised. 

The “ dog ” is said to iiave eight qualities. “ As the {Jriest, the 
dog eats whatever he finds. He is benevolent and happy. He is 
content with everything. He puts to a distance those who approach 
him.” Meaning, — as with the priest, the will is governed by the 
mind whicii makes use of its opportunities. The will becomes 
equable. There is in time perfect serenity. And by this means 
fortitude is attained. 

“ As a soldier, the dog advances. Attacks pure cattle when 
conducting them. Roves before and behind places.” Meaning, — 
as the soldier, this is the active will that attacks and breaks down 
its objects (cattle). 1 he active will is dual, outgoing and incoming. 

“ As a labourer, the source of wealth, the dog is active, watch- 
ful during the time oi sleep.” Meaning, — the will that is always 
ready for an emergency, and enforces industry. 

“ As a bird, the dog is gay. He approaches man like a bird. 
Nourishes hiniself with what he can take.” Meaning, --the will 
.that is united to its ideal ; this is the soaring soul, and implies the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. The will seems to derive its power 
from the mind (man). The ego determines according to its know- 
ledge and experience. 

“ As a robber, the dog works in the dark. Is exposed to hun- 
ger. Receives injury." Meaning, — the will working thus is the 
desire-nature, which is the inverted will, or blind self-assertion. The 
desire-nature is driven to seek food — satisfaction. Pain and sorrow 
come thus. 
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" As a wi^-beast, the dog acts in the dark. His strength is 
during the night. Sometimes he has nothing to eat. Frequently 
he receives something bad.” Meaning, — ^the negative will, the 
desire^nature carried away by its lusts. Its power is according to 
its lack of intelligence. Often there is dissatis&ction and a sense of 
emptiness. There is much disappointment. 

As a woman of bad life, the dog is content. Wanders in the 
streets. Nourishes himself with what he can find.” Meaning, — the 
will that is set upon the things of the lower self— the senses and 
desires ; it knows not the higher and so is said to be content. It 
wanders in thought through the sense organs. It flies to the objects 
of the senses with which it identifies itself. 

"As a young person, the dog sleeps a great deal. He is lively 
and always in action. He has a long tongue. He runs in advance.” 
Meaning, — the will that is feeble and unable to assert itself. Then 
when aroused it is undisciplined. It has the powder to express itself. 
It impels the soul forward in its evolution. 

" Such are the two chief dogs which 1 have caused to move in 
their places, namely, the dog Pesoschoroun, and the dog Vesche» 
roun.” Meaning, — so are the activities of the higher and lower 
wills — Pesoschoroun, the will of God in the soul ; and Vescheroun, 
the will of man — the personality. 

Thus it is that by applying the right ideas to the terms of the 
sacred writings, what before appears nonsense, now is full of deep 
meaning, and the Divine inspiration becomes clear. 

If now we turn to the 3 rd Fargard of the Vendidad we shall find 
some remarkable statements about " corpses of dogs and men.” 

As I understand, the “ corpse ” is the symbol of the persona- 
lity (our desire-mental consciousness) which, in comparing it with 
tlie indiviiiuality or immortal spirit, is apprenended as a dead body. 
“ He has greatest joy on earth, who digs out of it most corpses of 
dogs and men.” *• The digging up of corp.ses of dogs and men ” 
signifies the effort w'hich is successfully made to raise the persona- 
lity or lower seif in seeking the nigher self, The relerence to " dog” 
and " man ” is the insistence upon the aspects of will and mind 
which are essential to do this. Tne " corpses " are of " dogs and 
men ” because the higher self is found, or the individuality is deve- 
loped, through will (dog) and mind (man). Then it is written, 
" Let no man by himself carry a corpse, or he will be defiled by the 
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Nasu.” This means that the airr3riBg of the ‘‘corpse" by <me own 

is the attempt to allow the intellect to function alone, or to pe^it 
of the directing of the personality (corpse) by the mind (man) with- 
out the higher emotions. “ The penalty for thus canying a corpse 
is that a man shall be plac^ where there is least water and fewest 
plants, and on ground least passed over by flocks and herds,” sig- 
nifying that the lower mind acting alone is calculated to defile a 
soul, and produce error and ignorance, that is, by so doing, the ego 
places itself where there is least truth (water) and fewest virtues 
(plants), and where there are least high capacities or fruits of wis- 
dom (flocks and herds). “ Then he is to be imprisoned until a 
certain age, when he is to be flayed and beheaded, and his corpse 
given to the greedy raveas." Which mean s, — the time comes when 
this stage must, if persistent, be forcibly superseded (flayed) ; and 
as the lower mind is not immortal, the ego is said to be beheaded ; 
for the lower vehicles composing the personality (corpse) undergo 
disruption (flaying) at the end of a period, when they decompose 
(mentally and astrally) under the action of the elemental forces 
(greedy ravens) of the lower planes of nature. 

Then it is stated, “ If repentant, he is absolved." Meaning, — if 
the higher mind functions, then the soul’s evolution proceeds. 

It is said, “ It grieves the sun, O holy Zoroaster, to shine upon 
a man defiled by a corpse ; it grieves the moon ; it grieves the 
stars." This means, that when a soul is defiled by the persona- 
lity (corpse) being ruled by the desire-mind (man; alone, the higher 
self (the sun), the emotions (ttie moon) and the mental faculties 
(the stars) are unable to develop the soul. 

The symbol of the “ raging ily Nasu rushing upod the corpse," 
is really the symbol of time, which, tnrough nature’s forces, cap- 
tures the residual elements of the personality (corpse) and claims 
the discarded matter for future use. (The statement has no reference 
^ to a physical dead body, which is quite innocuous and pollutes no 
one until decomposition sets in, as modern science proves.) 

Then, it is further said : " The Nasu can be e.\:pelleJ by a wiiiie 
dog with tour eyes, and the demon, as soon as the dog looks at the 
corpse, flies back to hell.” As there are no natural ddgs with four 
eyes, this expression is plainly symbolical. The " dog with four 
eyes” is the symbol of the will functioning in the lower quater- 
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nary, that is, its activities are on the wisdom, mental, astral, and 
physical planes : it can see ” on all these four planes of nature. It 
is “ white ” because the activities are perfectly regulated. When the 
soul possesses this exalted will, the personality (corpse) is thorough- 
ly purified. 

The ceremony of bringing in a white dog from the temple to 
look at a dead body is now, I think, explained. As a dog with four 
eyes is unprocurable, a supposed next best substilute is employed, 
It all has a very interesting significance at a solemn moment of life 
when a soul has left its habitation and instrument on the physical 
plane, and has passed on to the next plane of nature taking its per- 
sonality with it. 

The study of the many religions of the world has led me to see 
how truth underlies them all. The symbolic language in which 
their scriptures are written gradually reveals itself, and it becomes 
possible 'to see, below the mysterious terms and phrases, the 
luminous meanings which give information of the hidden things of 
nature and of God. 


/(), Ditcliling Rond, 
BHj'hton, 


G. A. GASKELL. 



AN INDIAN DRAMATIST. 

I T is a general complaint that modern India is wanting in the commo- 
dity of originality, though the influence of Western education on the 
imaginative Indian mind is slowly manifesting itself in difierent directions. 
In the field of poetic activity, the short and sweet poems of Torn Dutt 
have won continental celebrity. Not less known are the judicious verse 
renderings of the essence of the two great Indian Epics by Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt. In South India Mr. Ramakrishna's Tale^ of Ind, published 
by Fisher Unwin, are of Tennysonian fame. His Chandra is ever fasci- 
nating. But none has attempted a drama in English, an original drama* 
Mr. Knshnamachari may be said to be the pioneer in the line, \fter the 
model of Shakespeare’s plays, he has brought out two dramas, Kumuda and 
Uasarathay both in blank verse. They are not wimting in plot and passion. 
Ihe author has the dramatic idea, which is lacking in many of the 
modern dramas published even in England. Time and experience may 
help him to work out that idea in a better and more approved manner 
Even as they are, Kumuda and Dasaratha deserve our kind perusal and 
will amply repay it. In Dasaratha the fatal promise given by Kama’s 
father to his wife Kaikeyi in one of his weakest moments is the main 
dramatic material, and the consequences of the promise are described with 
a true poetic power. It bristles with long speeches and c|uolable lines. 
The too familiar story of Rama’s exile with Sita, and their sufferings, 
has not marred the dramatic interest. The Lear-like madness of Dasa 
ratha, not at the ingratitude of his sons, but at the fiendish jealousy 
of one of his wives, and the fidelity and sympathy of his charioteei 
councillor find suitable poetic expression. The heroic calm of Kausilya 
under the affliction is worthy of admiration. 1 transcribe here ivvo 
passages to illustrate the author’s powers of dramatic expression and the 
passion-burst of the characters. One is the speech of human tara to 
Kaikeyi, and the other the dying speech of Dasaratha himself. 
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Smian , — <<WbyI this indeed surpasseth all mjr thought 

In heartlessness I — Kaikeyi, thee to call ^ 

A queen my lips do loathe! False woman— go — 

Thy threats I do not heed ; wild tigress^ how 
Thy nature thou hast shown at last I I know 
Thee, daughter of that wretch that led to death 
Thy father for a passing whim of hers I 
Of her thou art the offspring — ah ! how true 
It is that daughters after mothers take! 

Mistake not, men ; but judge a woman still 
By her that be her mother, ere you take 
Her by the hand — Kaikeyi, have thy will ; 

Be thine the land, and Bharata's.” 

Dasa , — ‘‘ Thanks, holy father, bearer of wisdom high, 

. Most noble guide ! Through thee I have been bles 
Most kindly benefactor, life’s sure bark 1 
Through thee Fve cross’d the ocean of this world I 
How much I owe to thee ! In folly man 
Oft thinks no helping hand he needs 
To guide him to the Highest Light and Grace, 

But in his virtue will he fain exult I 

How late he finds his error ! — Brahman, thanks 1 

Through faith in thee, and Him that thou hast taught, 

My soul shall realise its final goal ! 

What peace now reigns within my heart ! His will 
It was to bear Him in this world ; His grace 
Exalted me to be His father here, 

And through me hath exalted all mankind 1 
^ Praised be His name 1 Sumantra good, farewell ! 

Farewell to all the world, to all on earth ! 

Farewell to wives and — oh ! — my brain doth reel ! 

Avaunt thou spectre — on my Guru’s name . 

1 charge thee — no ! thou too art kind to me, 

And wilt recall to mind Him, Lord of all I 
My son, my Rama — Rama — Rama — Ra — ” 

What a placid resignation after a terrific storm I How a soul of good- 
ness is made out of things evil ! 

To turn from this tragedy wrought by a heartless woman to the 
interestmg comedy of Rmnuda^ where a woman is the sufferer and saviour, 
is to go from pole to pole* But the life of man is of mingled yam, good 
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and ill together, Kumuda has a beati^ul plot* The King of Kosala has 
an only son, whom he educates in every science art. Filled with 
oriental philosophy, Harsha indulges in realms of fancy. He is scarcely 
out of his teens, when the fond parents both desire to have fat him a com- 
fortable bride and fair to grace his climbing life. A study of the Eastern 
classics makes him a woman-hater. All the kind words of the parents 
are of no avail. “To wed ? — to chain myself ? — to wed a woman ? As 
lief I’ll wed a boar?** 

“ And 1 have read that I can trust me well 
To howling tropic storm, or bellowing wave, 

* Or roaring lion, but not to woman false ; 

Beauty, like fortune, fickle is at best. 

And neither court the wise.” 

Tiie sage counsel of the wise Bhaskara fails of effect. The learned 
Harsha begs forgiveness of them all and says, 

“ For, easier the bird in air can catch 
The fish in sea, than man a woman’s heart! ” 

His cousin Sudarsana tries his best to influence him and bring him to ful- 
fil his parents’ wish, but in vain. One night Harsha reads the new com- 
mentaries on Buddha’s creed of love to fellow-men, and falls asleep* He 
sees a gentle maid, in perfect harmony of limb to limb, and is enamoured 
of the lovely form, than which “ Ramba’s self divine no fairer is.” He 
tells his cousin and companion to seek her out, her the ruler of his fate. 
Tormented with thoughts of love he finds no rest, and is taken to Kapila- 
vastu to witness the surging crowds of men and women at the holy 
shrine during the festival, and to ease his love-laden heart. In the ancient 
town 

“ Thai bears the sage’s holy name, whose ire 
To ashes turned the myriad sires of him 
Who brought the heavenly Ganges from above,” 

he beholds a radiant form “ likest to what he saw in dream, ” and loses her 
among the crowds. He returns home sadder but not wiser, with a bleed- 
ing heart, cruelly broken by Love. The parents are in a fix, and the wise 
Bhaskara hits on a plan of discovering the unmatchable beauty. He 
invites the non- Brahmin people of the realm, all classes and both sexes, 
young and old, male and female, to a three days’ feast which Sudarsana 
will superintend. The seed of love has already grown into a mighty tree, 
whose roots make a mesh-work round Harsha’s heart. To the feast come 
buzzing crowds, singing and praising the name of the mighty king. « The 
very cemeteries and burial grounds now bristle with life, as if the dead 
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have risen/’ The various sights divert his gloomy thoughts, but the 
thought of the found but missed love is even recurring. Suddenly his eyes 
light on the bewitching form and he faints with joy. She is the angelic 
daughter of a^.Vaisya, a piece-goods seller of Rudrapura. Ramannah 
Gupta is his name, and accompanied by his worldly-wise son Somannah, 
goes to Sudarsana to answer his call. Fortune knocks but once at 
every man’s gate, and success in this world depends on our making the 
best of every opportunity. For the beautiful piece of flesh, he demands 
sm exorbitant price ; he will give her up to him who gives him all he 
possesses. All the rosy prospects of a queen’s life for his daughter will 
not move him an inch from his resolution. “ The jasmine flower that 
some blind wind hath dropped on a thorny bush ” shudders to hear her 
father speak so pertinaciously. The King, rather than grieve his son, 
parts with his crown, and leaves the kingdom with the Queen, who, no 
less than the King, longs to see her son marry dear Kumuda. 

“ But two days now dear Kumuda with us 
Hath lived ! Aught there is in her so meek 
And noble, quiet and sincere — some light 
Profound so hangs about her, that to see 
Her is to love ! how wretched then it is 
Our present plight, wherein nought can we do 
To deck her as such beautiful limbs of her 
Deserve ! to clothe her and keep her still 
Like the princess which surely she is born to be !” 

The wrench of separation is indeed great. “ Such is our doom ! ” says 
the father, “ to pine for ever we were born ! So foul the deeds that in our 
former lives we did, whereof we now but reap the fruit.” With these 
words, the King and Queen leave the city at night. 

Ramannali is intoxicated with kingship ; he sets about curtailing expen- 
ses in the state. “ How foolish these kings are to squander their wealth ! ” 
exclaims the Vaisya King. But the wise Bhaskara tenders his resigna- 
tion ; so does the Commander-in-Chief ; and the Revenue Minister follows 
suit. The sapient Somannah, second in the administration, urges his 
father to impose new taxes and fill the coffers with the flowing revenue. 
He says, “ Ay, you may order that for every cloth that is sold in our 
land, a certain tax should be paid. That will be cotton duties, you see. 
The folk may grumble; but what of that; they will pay it at last. Then we 
shall impose poll-tax, income tax, forest tax, house tax, lighting tax, eating 
tax, and drinking tax too.” While the father and son are thus exulting 
over their resources, there come Bhaskara and Ugrasena, hot and furious 
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at the news of the royal death as if compassed by these money-mongers. 
Daunted by their bloodshot eyes, the cowardly Vaisjra flings away his 
crown and agrees to retire to his village. But the wise Bhaskara is not 
without suspicion of the canard. * 

“ Why, credulous folk are readiest to coin 
Their theories, and firmly hold them too. 

If one half hints, a second trusts, a third 
Is sure, a fourth will swear he hath seen himself.'* 

Yet believing the common report, thfe Minister and the Commander* 
in-Chief propose to crown Prince Harsha king. But where is he ? 
Harsha, in company with Kumuda, is in a hunting park in Panchala, 
grieving himself sorely over his parents, their vicissitudes, and their un- 
grudging self-sacrifice. Kumuda stands condemned before her own 
tribunal as a criminal who has robbed her lord from the folds of paternal 
love and filial duty. She goes over her past in her imagination, and says, 

“ A peasant girl 

Was I born and bred, at home disliked both 
By kith and kin, for I had not their art 
To palm off lies ; nor would they pardon me 
My taste for religious books or music's charms, 

Wherein mine only pleasure lay." 

Harsha consoles her with the philosophy that No good but coexist- 
eth with some ill ; all things have faces two. Power, pelf, and fame are 
but mere accidents. To serve our fellowmen does the Eternal Law of 
God require of us. It is a duty we are never to shirk." Just at this 
juncture the sound of horn is heard, and closely following it, there comes 
to the park King Bhima of Panchala, who at the sight of Kumuda sudden- 
ly conceives “ a passion strong to win her at any cost." Calamity to the 
calamitous ! He invites the man and wife to his palace and learns their 
sad story. The innocent Harsha tenders him his warmest thanks for the 
hospitality, thanks “true, empty as they are," says he, “they emanate from 
a heart that never brooks to lie." Ail the while King Bhima has been 
scheming how to ravish Kumuda. He consults his brother and Minister, 
Krishna Sadhu, about it. True to his name, the latter resents the pro- 
posal and gives him sagely counsel : — 

“ A sacred trust to a king committed lies ; 

And hence, for ev'ry word, for ev’ry act 
Of his, as king, he stands most answerable 
To Him, from Whom such onerous trust he holds. 

Ay, be it, brother, known, Pomp, Pleasure, Power 
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Are Birans three that lure thee to thy ruin. 

Man’s end is self-realisation true, 

Not with’ring wealth, not rotting rank : thou knowest 
I am*^thine elder ; yet, the sceptre, and the crown 
To thee I’ve given ; for worthless trash are they ; 

Not these can bring thee nearer to His grace. 

But faith in Him, viewing all the worlds 
No worse than Self, as doth the Absolute, — 

No fasts can mend the soul, no solitude : 

The path to eternal life is thought and deed 
In perfect harmony to all Existence !” 

This long speech is an infliction on him who is passion-ridden. He 
wishes his brother were away. He invents a lie. He charges Harshawith 
the theft of the silken handkerchief wrought by his niece, dearest Krupa. 
vati, and sends him off to prison after the farce of a trial. Krishna 
Sadhu looks at the noble cast of Harsha’s countenance and finds him of 
noble descent. The shades of night are falling fast, and be goes away say- 
ing, " I leave thee brother, charging thee, to do this youth justice." After the 
departure of the brother. King Bhima uses force and fraud with Harsha 
to allpw Kumuda to grace his bed and share a royal sway. The anger of 
the innocent exceeds all bounds, when their honour is wounded. Harsha 
evr-lainiB, « O villain black ! know, fool, two bosoms, but one heart therein 
have we. Dark days await thee ; keen misery shall overtake thee fast ! 
That strength of thine shall dwindle and decay, consumed by thine own 
greedy lust ! Thy unrepentant soul, for countless births, shall Karma 
plimgft in abject retrogression ! ’’ Whereupon King Bhima stamps his feet 
and mutters within himself, " the wisdom-teaching prison shall tame his 
soul," and adds that he will arrange to tell of Kumuda that an accident has 
yilliwl Harsha and will use bis mother as a cat’s-paw to soothe the damsel’s 
grief and prepare her mind to yield her love to him. A diabolical scheme 
in d«<*d I At the news of her husband's death sedulously circulated by the 
wicked king, Kumuda becomes quite disconsolate, and prepares herself to 
from the lonely balcony, so that death shall grant her what life has 
hftM from her. When the bale is hext, boot is next. Krupavati appears 
in attire, states her mission, convinces her that she is of her own sex, 
t altna the damsel by the arm, and assures her, " I am your friend, a faith- 
ful me; fear not; your husband is alive. He lives in a gloomy prison- 
house dej^ply bemoaning your {separation." Touched with the grief of 
the lovely Krupavati gives her the key and advises her to put on 

nnn’e attice ^hat she has brought, to escape by the back gate of the lonely 
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mansion and run off to a ruined temple, a mile or so off, where she can 
meet her husband. One touch of nature makes the whole world kin* 
Feeling immensely thankfuf to the kind benefactress, and being assured 
that ere six months the King will not expect to have her^s his wife, site 
flings her arms on Krupa, and bursts out, ‘* 0 God-send! All is His 
unknowable work ; A monarch’s son my husband is--hts heir 1 For 
the sake of me, he lost his crown I Here, what tyranny unscrupulous, 
and lo ! what kindness, side by. side, we have ! ** and thus saying bids 
good-bye to Krupa. 

Dressed like a boy, Kumuda wends her way to the ruined temple, the 
trysting place of her lord, and, arriving there, does not find him. She 
sees a servant, and a fear that he has come to find her out fills her per- 
turbed mind. He happens to be the trusty follower of the holy Krishna 
Sadhu, sent to inform her that his plan relating to her husband’s escape 
has failed, and that the noble Harsha will be removed in the evening to 
Jayant Hill, to the foul dungeon there, which has a long tale to tell of 
atrocities, men and women being cast away naked to hungry tigers and 
roaring lions. As the servant leaves her alone, the robbers who were 
drinking, dancing, and singing there and burning incense on the altar of 
Kali, begin to hem her round and throw their eyes on the weighty purse 
in her hands. Kumuda in disguise pays the price, lightens her hands, and 
flees, thanking God for the deliverance. She gains a forest on the borders 
of Panchala and rests there by the side of a lotus tank. Two princes 
meet her and make protestations of their love to her. They say they 
have discovered her sex. The ingenious Kumuda does not lose her pre- 
sence of mind. She outwits them by promising to yield her heart at once 
to him who first brings her that large lotus flower away in the middle of 
the tank. The princes swim in deep water “ with hearts of controversy” ; 
but the princess springs upon the back of one of the horses left by them 
and is off in no time ** beyond such foolish princes’ aim.” 

She arrives at a garden in Kashmir, and hears the sound of music 
there. The half-pensive notes fill her ears, soothe her mind, and drown 
her in sleep. The Princess of Kashmir, accompanied by her playmates, 
comes by the way and lights on the handsome youth deep in slumber. 
She loves him on the spot; but how is she to win the man ? She writes 
upon the sand, ** The holder of this diamond ring may claim an interview 
with the Princess of this land,” and drops her ring there. Kumuda, waking, 
sees the glittering ring and the writing on the sand. Then two guards, sent 
by the Princess to search for the lost ring, come upon the Rosalind tres- 
passing there and take the person with the ring to the palace. The love- 
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sick Mohana there welcomes the handsome youth and is anxious io know 
his antecedents. “ The youth’s form bespeaks a strange nobilityj and his 
words are full of melting innocence.” Mohana gives him a purse and 
returns the ring to him with a loving command to wear it in her name. 
Kumuda takes herself to an inn for rest, but the kindness of the Princess 
has touched her deeply. She concludes that her attire has deceived the 
Princess of Kashmir. Immediately after, Mohana’s attendant arrives 
with a letter from her, another proof of her love. The letter reads as 
follows : 

“ Dear Youth,— Be not too hard on me, and set my overstepping the 
due bounds of maiden modesty against the sincerity of my heart. I can 
feel no rest, till I have you ; be then a suitor to my hand ; and declare 
yourself as such. Thus shall you become a King and be mine as — I am 
yours — M.” 

On perusing the letter, Kumuda resolves that, as she can never be 
hefSi she should screen herself from the Princess till she finds her husband, 
and trusts that someone^etter will clasp Mohana’s hand. As she is saying 
these words, her eyes fall on a noble youth who has been standing there 
gazing at her. The Princess of Kosala makes him out to be a cousin dear 
and friend of her lord and approaches him. She feigns that she met a weary 
traveller by name Harsha “ in vast Panchala’s realms” ; that she grew 
intimate with him and knew his royal rank and his strange misfortunes ; 
that Panchala’s Prince being enamoured of his spouse threw him into a 
dark prison); and that he was taken to the King and never returned. Hear- 
ing this tale of sorrows, Sudarsana jumps on his feet and resolves to fly 
at the traitor-king. She pacifies him and suggests a plan. “ Mohana 
loves me so well that I will pledge my hand to hers and then receive the 
crown. Then shall you demand of Panchala our friend’s release. If 
he refuse, myself will war upon King Bhima and count upon you as dear 
Harsha’s friend to ‘ lead with me the troops to victory.* Fair Kosala shall 
also be informed of our intention, and both realms shall thus unite to crush 
King Bhima with their combined might! ” The plan pleases him. and he 
will fain be the bearer of the message and the leader of Kashmir's troops. 

An ambassador is despatched to Bhima’s court. He is Sudarsana. He 
demands of the King instant release of Harsha and his wife ; .charges him 
with the dire intent of tainting Kumuda’s purity ; and offers him a most 
fierce and bloody war if he should not be set at liberty. The threatening 
message wounds his honour to the quick, and he sends an equally insulting 
reply. ** King Bhima is no grandam old to shriek at the name of war. If 
Kashmir dare to interfere with the justice of our realm, he shall chastised 
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be. ** The ambassador is escorted safe, and King Bhima orders troops to be 
collected to guard the safety of the realm. Preparations for war are being 
made in hot haste, and the drunken Vinita and Virabahu discuss the chan* 
ces of the latter's getting the command of the 45th RegimSnt. Knowing 
that Malla has secured it, they question the King's partiality for him. 

The King," says Vinita, ** has an eye on Malla's daughter— no more— 
away." Virabahu is astonished to hear Malla stooping to such pandering. 
Vinita goes to Jayanta Hill to bring to the palace the interesting prisoner 
pining there. 

Kosala is calling all her men to arms to recover her Prince and King 
from the clutches of the wicked Bhima. Suguna, Harsha's father, living 
in a cottage by the wayside in the guise of a poor schoolmaster, hears the 
flourish of trumpets and the tale of his son’s seizure and captivity. The 
vengeance of the father is roused : he will fight Bhima and make him 
atone for treachery. A Kshatriya am I, and fighting is my trade ; ay, 
old as I am, I’ll strike one blow at least, nor fear to gain. No fight for 
freedom ever is in vain." The forces of Kosala march against Panchala 
and beseige it. The forces of Kashmir attack King Bhima from the 
north. Attacked on both sides, the King is in despair. His men are 
milk-livered. To yield or not to yield — is the question. Harsha — is 
he to be released ? In this dilemma, King Bhima is visited by Krishna 
Sadhu. With all the courage of despair, the King of Panchala resolves 
that ** both man and wife shall die within their cell. " Hardly is this reso- 
lution come to, when the enraged Malla sends the cold steel five inches 
deep into his side for seizing his daughter and staining his loyal blood. 
The King dies, and Krishna Sadhu, in whose eyes tears stood collected, says, 
** It is justice most divine." The war comes to an end. Sudarsana goes 
to the castle of Mohana and is placed between two dreadful fires, the 
Cupid's torch and his own conscience set ablaze. Mohana loves Kumuda 
in disguise, but he loves Mohana. His conscience finds him guilty, and 
he says, ** How dare I look at her, the lawful wife of him whose vassal 
I am on solemn oath ; to whom I am beholden by sacred bonds of friend- 
ship and gratitude." Mohana sees Sudarsana and tells him of her father's 
raptures over his tact and deeds of valour. She adds to it the testimony 
of her husband. Kumuda sees them together, their longing looks speaking 
what their tongues dared not. The heroine in disguise praises his valour 
to his face ; I know, Sudarsana, but for you, the day had been lost.*’ 
Tickled with the encomium, Sudarsana says, 

<< What greater bliss indeed, in any world. 

Can servant covet than under one to serve 
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That can appreciate one’s servant’s deeds ? ” 

Bhaskara and Ugrasena pay their respects to King Kumuda and are wel- 
comed to the court. The former recognises Sudarsana, and they are told 
to their great delight that their prince is safe and will be thex’e shortly. 
Harsha and Krishna Sadhu arrive. The Prince of Kosala recognises his 
cousin^ and they both thank the King of Kashmir for their life and safety. 
Bhaskara throws his arms round Harsha and is in ecstasy over his deli- 
verance. The aged father, wearing the mask of a soldier, can no more 
keep quiet : he throws*off his mask and clasps Harsha and Sudarsana in 
his arms. ‘‘How happily met are we? We live to see our precious 
children.” But where is dear Kumuda ? “ Alas ! Kumuda dear,’' ex- 
claims Harsha. But Kumuda cannot bear her husband’s grief : she 
drops off her disguise. Harsha hastily embraces his wife, who faints 
with joy. The deluded Mohana is ashamed that she married a woman 
and, at the instance of Kumuda, takes the hand of Sudarsana. All are 
made happy : the father sees the son, the son the father, the uncle the 
nephew, the King his lords, the Minister the King, the husband his wife, the 
wife her husband, the bride her groom. But are timely services to be for- 
gotten ? Kumuda grants Krupa and her lord supreme sway over the vast 
Panchala, which has become hers by conquest. And Krishna Sadhu thus 
moralises on the situation: 

“ How strange each benefactor hath his due! 

The oyster pregnant with a drop of rain 
Begets in turn a pearl of the purest ray : 

Even so the virtuous heart, noble and true. 

The kindness least that once is shown to it. 

Repays still hundred-fold.” 

King Suguna weeps with excessive gladness and asks his son what he 
thinks of woman’s heart. Harsha replies, “ Heaven hath taught a pre- 
cious lesson to me,”— wifely fidelity and womanly self-sacrifice. The 
moralising Sadhu thus closes the scene with his rhyming philosophy 
“ Most true ; the serious eye is sure to see 
A God exists that rules our destiny ; 

And success real, and worth its name in life — 

* True success in the keen, hard, swaying strife 

Of contending passions of our breast, needs still 
The Feeling, and the Intellect, and Will 
Developed to an equal high degree. 

Shake once the equilibrium of the three ; 

Let the heart or hand predominate the mind ; 
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Then down the slopes of rttin« headlong* blind 
We run our heedless course. * Indeed* 

Most few are sinners on Earth that need 
To be told their duty’s path i— my brother late» 

For one, had a heart furnished too sweet a bait 
To relinquish for his will most stout ; but how dread* 

How avalanche-like sudden on his head 
Did burst the doom ! A Law sublimely true 
Doth mould our acts : the Law realised by few* 

Beyond analysis ! Do what you ought 
In ev’ry state of life ; and leave all thought* 

Of its pain and pleasure to Him ; for the soul* 

• Implicit trusts in Him, achieves its goal. 

Perfection of the self — there lies our end ; 

Eternal bliss on us doth then attend !” 

I have given the plot at length, and the reader can judge of it for 
himself. The rhythm of the verses is pleasing, and the characterisation 
is also good. The psychology of the writer is Western while he holds to 
the eastern doctrine of Karma. The end of self-realisation is preached 
through its pages. The wicked Bhima, the wise Bhaskara* the sage 
Krishna Sadhu, the lovely Krupavati, the gentle Suguna, the innocent 
Harsha* the brave Sudarsana, the upstart Ramannah, the fierce Ugrasena 
— these are typical full-length portraits. 

The two dramas seem to have been put on the boards some time ago by 
the Dramatic Association in Madras called the Vithwan Mano Rangini 
Sabha. This Sabha has acted and published dramas in Tamil, Telugu, 
Sanskrit, and English. I hope and wish that the fertile Indian geniuses 
may follow Mr. Krishnamachari, and enrich the world’s literature with 
something of their own. 


G. PADFIELD. 

Mission College^ 

Coimhatore. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Clive once wrote to Orme that he could 
supply volumes of materials for a history, in 
which would appear “ fighting, tricks, chicanery, 
intrigues, politics and the Lord knows what.” 
Such was the history of Bengal, indeed, more or less 
of all India, at the dawn qf the British Empire 
in the East. The battle of Plassey was not a great battle from a 
military point of view : it is a landmark in the history of India, 
because it effected a revolution in the Muhammadan government of' 
Bengal, overthrowing an enemy and installing a friend of the 
British, and it demonstrated to the native races the political and 
military capacities of the white traders. In the early stages of his 
quarrel with the British, and especially in the first flush of his victory 
after the capture of Calcutta, Siraj-uddaula thought that Europe did 
not contain more than ten or twelve thousand men, and that a pair 
of slippers was all that was necessary to govern his European 
subjects. There must have been others at his court who cherished 
the same illusion. That illusion was dispelled by the events of 1757. 
The historical records of the period, however, do not impress one 
with the magnitude of military operations : they rather throw a 
flood of light on the tricks and intrigues— the “ Oriental games,’’ as 
they were called — in which Natives and Europeans alike took part. 
Indeed, Mr. S. C. Hill, in his Introduction to the three volumes of 
R^ords which he has published for the Government of India, doubts 
whether even now the natives of Bengal appreciate at their full 
value the benefits they have received by the liberation of the 
country from the tyranny of a man like Siraj-uddaula, or the dis- 
interestedness of the work done since then by the servants of the 
East India Company and of the British Crown. Clive did not and 
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could not profess to be immaculate. Siraj-uddaula once asked Clive 
and Watson reproachfully whether men of the Book, as they pro* 
fessed themselves to be, were going to break their treaties, when even 
the Mahrattas abode by the terms of their agreements. While the 
general tone of political morality was far from being high among all 
races, it is possible that Omichand ti^as sincere when he once 
remonstrated with the Nawab that he had lived for forty years under 
English protection, and he never knew them once to break their 
agreement. If a lie could be proved against any person in England, 
he added, he would be “ spit upon and never trusted." Omichand 
swore to this statement by touching a Brahman's foot : no wonder 
that, when not long afterwards he was undeceived, or shamefully 
deceived hy the white men whom he threatened to betray, he went 
nearly mad. At the present moment, when the demand for self* 
government and the rupture between Hindus and Muhammadans 
are among the leading features of ** politics *’ in Bengal, we would 
turn from the servants of the Company — the future rulers of the 
country— to the Native characters in the instructive drama. 

Siraj'uddaula was a young man of twenty-six. It cannot be 
said that he Vas more sinned against than sinning ; but he was a 
spoilt child, and as there was no constitutional check on his ftiults 
of temper and the excesses in which he indulged, he may well be 
pitied for the fate which befell him. If be had contempt for the 
British, he had no higher opinion for the people of Bengal. Thou 
art a Bengali coward,” he once fulminated against a dependant Raja, 
who counselled peace with the British. Even the British do not 
seem to have been quite of the same opinion in those days regarding 
the fighting qualities of the natives of Bengal. Governor Drake, in 
his narrative of the siege of Calcutta, mentions how the inhabitants 
were terrified by the approach of the Nawab's army, but adds : 
“ We should do injustice not to distinguish the spirit shewn by 
Govindram Metre (Mitra) who employed several hands at his part 
of the town in felling down trees and cutting through the roads 
to break the enemy’s passage, stopped up the small avenues leading 
into our town, and destroyed many houses where the enemy might 
have obtained shelter.” He was thrown into jail for his loyalty to 
the British : from his prison he managed to send secret information 
to them regarding the distribution of the Nawab's troops, and in 
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reply he was allowed to enter the service of the Nawab so as to re- 
gain his liberty. With the exception of a few o£Bioers whom 
l*e had raised to power, almost every man's hand was against 
the Nawab. Among the hivourites whom he raised to positions 
of^ influence and trust were Mohan Lai, whom he made his 
prime minister, and Manick Chand, whom he appointed Governor 
of Calcutta. Mohan Lai was, like himself, a man of inordinate 
pride. It is believed that he was once poisoned by rival courtiers, 
and on his recovery from illness, his intellect seems to have 
been so disordered that he asked all the grandees and chiefs to 
come and salute him. The Nawab supported his adviser in this 
absurd demand, with the result that he alienated the sympathy of 
all self-respecting nobles, among whom was Mir Jafar. Manick 
Chand is described as a man “ presumptuous, arrogant, destitute of 
capacity, and wholly without coinage.” Sharing his master’s con- 
tempt for the British, he once exposed himself to personal risk at 
Bodge Budge and received a bullet through his turban. Both these 
oflScers, as also Mir Madan, a man of low origin raised to the 
position of the General of Household Troops, Coja Hadi, an Armeni- 
an adventurer, and Naba Singh Hazari, were present atf the battle of 
Plassey. With the fall of Mir Madan, the Nawab gave up hopes of 
a victory. Rai Durlabh, Mir Jafar, and Lutf Khan commanded 
separate detachments, but struck no blow, as they were not interest- 
ed in the Nawab’s triumph. Indeed, the last two Muhammadan 
commanders were hostile to Siraj-uddaula, and Mir Jafar had already 
entered into a treaty with the British. The fatuous young ruler had 
incurred the implacable hatred of the Jagat Seths by slapping them 
in the frice in open Durbar, in a fit of uncontrollable temper. They 
supported Mir Jafar and espoused the cause of the English. In his 
flight after the battle of I'lassey, Siraj-uddaula was recognised and 
betrayed by one Dana Shah, whom he had disgraced by ordering 
his ears and nose to be cut off. Mahammud Beg, who consented 
to be the murderer of the unhappy Nawab while in Miran’s custody, 
fell upon him and despatched him with the cry that the death of 
Hasan Kuli Khan, his first victim, was thereby avenged. It will 
thus be seen that the enemies of this Muhammadan ruler were not 
all Hindus. On the other hand, there were Hindus among the 
Nawab's trusted friends. It was not religious bigotry, but his insen- 
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sate pride and folly, that brought about the ruin of ^taj«uddttili. 
There was no likelihood of any Hindu competitOT suppHnting him 
in his office of Nawab of Bengal ; for the Emperor of Delhi was not 
likely to appoint an unbeliever as the head of a province. Before 
the British and their allies set up Mir Jafiur against him, ho apprehend* 
ed danger from his cousin Shaukat Jang, who had been socSfotly 
intriguing at Delhi. Shaukat is described by a Mahammadan 
chronicler as a man who used to stupefy himself with drugs and to 
boast that he would not only conquer Bengal, but place a new 
Emperor on the throne of Delhi and govern India from Kandahar or 
Khorassan, because the climate of India did not suit him. He is 
said to have obtained a farman appointing him Nawab of Bengal, 
and the situation was so dangerous' that Siraj-uddaula had to wage 
war upon him with the help of the Hindu Ramnarain, whom he 
summoned from Patna. The rival armies met near Raj Mahal, and 
Shaukat was shot dead in the action. Siraj-uddaula’s spies were 
many of theih Hindus. The head spy was one Rajaram, naib of 
Midnapur. Rajaram's brother, Narain Das, seems to have been 
another spy : at any rate he was expelled from Calcutta as such by 
Governor Drdke, when he was found to have brought some secret 
message to Omichand's house. Yet another spy*in the service of 
the Mahammadan ruler was one Mathura Lai. One of the most 
distinguished of Siraj-uddaula’s officers was Rai Durlabh, who was a 
Dewan and w'ho also held a high military command. It was he 
who captured Calcutta and who boasted himself as the conqueror of 
the white men there. Later on, he joined Mir Jafar's party. Rai 
Ballabh was as important a personage in what might be called 
Siraj-uddaula's navy as Rai Durlabh was in his army. He was a 
native of Dacca, evidently a Bengali ; and he had the management 
of the fleet of boats stationed at that town to hold in check the 
pirates of the Sunderbans. Later on he was appointed to watch the 
movements of the British ships which arrived from Madras and to 
resist their progress, if possible. He also seems to have been dis- 
gusted] with his master and discharged his duties indifferently. 
Nand Kumar was another Hindu who held a high position. He 
was Faujdar of Hooghly. He was bought over by the British, 
and he in his turn bribed Rajaram, the Nawab’s head spy, 
thus enabling his master's enemies to know his intentioqs and 
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movements. The leading characters in the drama at this time 
do not seem to have been Bengalis. But we read of several of 
them in subordinate positions, which also canied some amount of 
influence with Ihem. Thus Governor Manick Chand had an agent, 
Radha Krishna Malik, who was employed in the Governor’s nego- 
tiations with Clive. Ras Bihari, who was sent by Siraj-uddaula to 
take charge of certain Faujdaris in Pumeah, when he heard of 
Shaukat Jang's intrigues, was evidently a Bengali. 

The leading Hindu characters were the Jagat Seths and Omi- 
chand. The family of the Jagat Seths was founded by a Jain mer- 
chant Manick Chand, who handed over his business to his nephew 
Path Chand. The title of Jagat Seth, or Merchant of the World, 
was for the first time conferred on this representative of the family 
by Murshid Kuli Khan, who appointed him Imperial Banker. The 
Seths who figure in the history of Bengal in 1757 were Path Chand's 
grandsons, Seth Mahtab Rai and Maharaja Svarup Chand. It 
appears that about two-thirds of the revenues of Bengal were paid 
into the house of the Jagat Seths and the Government drew its 
cheques upon their bank as merchants would do, and the Seths 
are said to have made in this manner an annual income of about 
forty lakhs. Their influence, in consequence of their wealth, was 
sufilciently great to constitute them " king-makers,” if they could 
find a capable rival to the Nawab for the time being. They 
had already helped one of Siraj-uddaula’s predecessors to the 
throne, and now they financed Mir Jafar. They were parties 
to the famous treaty, which Clive effected with Siraj-uddaula’s rival, 
and from which Omichand’s name was omitted, because of the 
opposition of the Seths. Omicband was a Punjabi by race and 
a Sikh by religion. It is said that he also was offered the honour 
and appointment of a Jagat Seth shortly before the Nawab’s attack 
on Calcutta. Anyhow he was a rival of the descendants of the Jain 
Manick Chand. He had for many years acted as the agent of the 
English, and he figures as an important personage in the negotiations 
of the British with other parties. Governor Drake had a cavalier 
way of dealing with spies and other natives suspected of treason : 
^ust as he expelled Narain Das firom Calcutta, he also i mprisoned 
(^•^ichand when he suspected him of treachery in 1756. Omi- 
chi^'d surrendered without resistance, but his brother-in-law Hazari 
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Mai and his Jamadar made a stout resistance. The Jamadar, as was 
the custom in those days, when men laid down their lives in a fight, 
killed with his own hands thirteen women and three children and 
set fire to the house, before the soldiers who had come to arrest Omi« 
chand could effect their purpose. Omichand’s house is said to have 
been full of weapons, but whether he intended any treason or whether 
the weapons were required for the defence of his property is doubtful. 
In those days men frequently changed sides, and few were implicitly 
trusted. Clive once professed to be willing to abide by the arbitra- 
tion of the Nawab’s officers and their common friends in the settle- 
ment of the dispute between Siraj-uddaula and the British. None of 
these arbitrators, however, seemed to have been uniformly trusted 
by either party. Every man had his price and politics was a com- 
bination of indifferent fighting and heavy bribery. While the Jagat 
Seths set up Mir Jafar, their rival Omichand supported Lutf Khan. 
The British preferred Mir Jafar as the more capable man. The Jagat 
Seths insisted upon the exclusion of Omichand’s name from the 
treaty with Mir Jafar, and Omichand threatened to betray the plot 
to the Nawab if his name was left out. The Jagat Seths do not 
seem to have held out a like threat in case their request was not 
complied with ; yet there was no certainty as to the line of action 
they would adopt. The Jagat Seths were also at one time suspected 
of setting up the Nawab against the English. In the circumstances 
Clive decided upon the famous trick whereby he outwitted the 
Punjabi banker. Clive’s defence of bis conduct is contained in the 
following statement made to the Select Committee of Parliament : 

Omichand had insisted upon 5 per cent on all the Nabob’s treasures, 
and thirty lack in money, and threatened if he did not comply with that 
demand he would immediately acquaint Serajah Dowlah with what was 
going on, and Mr. Watts should be put to death. When he received this 
advice he thought art and policy warrantable in defeating the purposes 
of such a villain, and his Lordship himself formed the plan of the fictitious 
treaty to which the Committee consented. ... His Lordship never 
made any secret of it ; he thinks it warrantable in such a case, and would 
do it again a hundred times : He had no interested motive in doing it, and 
did it with the design of disappointing the expectations of a rapacious man. 

It was a characteristic feature of the political life of the period 
that the Government was always to be approached through 
middlemen, who exacted their heavy commissions. Another 
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man besides Omichand and the Jagat Seths, who lent his services 
as a political broker, was the Armenian Coja Wazid. Though clever 
and influential, he was excessively timid, and he drops out of the 
plot of the j^evolution which placed Mir Jafar on the throne of 
Bengal. He was also once suspected of intriguing against the 
British, though his services were now and then requisitioned by 
them. Indeed, even those who had co>operated with the English 
in placing Mir Jafar on the throne were not above suspicion. After 
Mir Jafar had taken possession of the Nawab’s palace at Murshida* 
bad, when Clive was about to enter the town, the Seths warned him 
that Miran, Rai Durlabh, and others had formed a plot to kill him 
on his way to the palace. Clive had, therefore, to postpone his visit 
until the next day, when he made his entry with an adequate guard 
of troops, and after making every preparation to meet any coiitin- 
gency that might arise in consequence of the plot. 

The “ chemistry” of human progress is sometimes very instruct- 
ive and more strange than the chemistry of biological growths. 
Out of the repelling ingredients of manure are built up the lovely 
and flagrant petals of the rose. The seeds of British Empire in 
India were ^ cast in a soil impregnated with “tricks, chicanery, 
intrigue and the Lord knows what" — even the drunkenness of the 
Company ’s soldiers. The restoration of Calcutta would no doubt 
have been sought, if' necessary, by recourse to arms. But it was 
the Black Hole tragedy which particularly cried out for revenge. 
The circumstances in which that horror was perpetrated were 
remarkable. Calcutta had fallen, the Muhammadan priests were 
singing a psalm of thanksgiving, and the Europeans were left un- 
molested, when the scene changed suddenly because some European 
soldiers made themselves drunk and assaulted the Natives. The 
Nawab’s officers were already enraged at the losses inflicted on 
them by the defenders of the fort, and they executed with fiendish 
eagerness the orders of their master that the Europeans might be 
punished for the assault by being confined in the room in which it 
-was usual to imprison soldiers who had misbehaved themselves. 
They did not respect even sex, and among the unhappy prisoners to 
the number of 146 who were forced into the room, 18 feet square, 
was a lady, who, strangely enough, survived the dreadful night. 
The imprisonment of the woman, at least, must have been an act 
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of thoughtless contempt for the lives of Europeansi and not a deli* 
berate act. It is acknowledged by contemporary writers that the 
Muhammadans did not ill-treat women, and even during a siege 
respected the privacy of women’s apartments. It seems , that Mrs. 
Watts, a celebrated character in the history of Calcutta in those 
da 3 rs, used to say that she was saved from the Nawab'e harem by 
the intercession of his mother, Amina Begam. But Siraj-uddaula 
also, with all his faults of character, was credited with chivalry, and 
he could not be responsible for the presence of Mrs. Carey in the 
Black Hole. Indeed, it is amusing to read how even Englishmen 
sometimes took advantage of the respect paid by Muhammadans to 
the dlwl^ and the veil. Mr. Watts did not dare to go openly to Mir 
Jafar's palace to secure his si gnature to the treat}' with the future 
Nawab. The Armenian Coja Petrus conveyed him in a dhoi^ to 
the palace at night and the signature was obtained 1 With all the 
redeeming features in the character of the leading personages, the 
growth of the British Empire to ok place amid surroundings which 
none would wish back again. When Native politidans in Bengal 
show a tendency to divide themselves into two camps, associated 
with their respective religions, t here is at least one feature of the 
politics of a hundred and fifty years ago which may be recalled with 
advantage and instruction, and that is how the Muhammadan and 
the Jain, the Panjabi and the Bengali, the Englishman, the Hindu 
and the Armenian, served one another irrespectively of their 
religious faiths, and even in seeking personal profit, each uncon- 
sciously worked in a cause which ultimately made for liberty and 
righteousness. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

The last week of December is known to a large section of the 
educated community in this country as the national week.” It is 
the part of the year in which about half a dozeip conferences^ expected 
to attract delegates from all parts of India, are held in some leading 
city, and various means of national regeneration and progress are 
discussed. The oldest and most influential of these is the political 
Congress. It was presided over at Calcutta by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was brought down from England specially for the 
purpose of composing the differences that had arisen among the 
labourers in the political vineyard. The question on which they 
are divided has to be considered without reference to personalities. 
Whether Mr. Baneiji or Mr. Pal is the greater orator, whether Sir 
P. Mehta ‘or Mr. Tilak has the more admirable temper, .whether 
Mr. Gokhale or Mr. Lajpat Rai knows more about the inner work- 
ings of the British mind — these are questions more of biographical 
than of political interest. The question of questions for a considers 
able time past has been : What is the remedy, if any, if a popular 
agitation, such as was set up against the Partition of Bengal, 
produces no efifct on the policy of the Government, in a country 
where the people have no voice in the management of their affairs 7 
The answer given to this question by one party in the Congress is 
that we must continue to repose fliith in the ultimate reasonableness 
and sense of justice of the British nation, and the agitation must be 
prolonged and persevered in until the people have their own way- 
Mt. Naoroji belongs to this school, and most of his friends in 
England are also convinced of the expediency of agitation strictly 
o.n constitutional lines. All things come to those that wait, is their 
motto, llie impatient section, as it has been called, in the Con- 
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gross, on the other hand, stigmatise this policy as political " mendi* 
cancy,” unworthy of any self-respecting nation. They argue that 
nothing is giuen for the mere asking, unless behind the supplication 
there is a reserve of force and determination whicb is ready to be 
called into play •beydnd a certain stage in patient agitation. This 
stage must necessarily be determined by the circumstances of each 
case, and it will no doubt depend largely upon the temper of the 
agitators, tn Bengal the boycott of foreign goods was decided 
upon as the most efficient lever by which pressure could be put 
upon the British public. Such retaliation and injury to the interests 
of those from whom favour or justice is sought* cannot but cause 
irritation and resentment, while the success of the plan is proble- 
matical. That, at aijy rate, was the opinion of one party. Angry 
discussions are said to have taken place in the Subjects Committee, 
with the result that the Congress had to pass a resolution approving 
of the boycott in Bengal as a political measure, because the people 
have no other means of conveying an idea of the intensity of their 
feeling when they dislike any act on the part of the Government. 
The speakers on this resolution added their own riders to the propo- 
sition assented to by the general body. One of them interpreted the 
spirit of the resolution to mean that even honorary offices, and not 
merely foreign goods, might be boycotted, so as to render the 
government of the country with the co-operation of the people 
difficult, if not impossible. Other speakers interpreted the proposi- 
tion to mean that there is no reason to extend the boycott beyond 
the limits of Bengal. The individual opinions of the speakers are 
not so important as the resolution actually passed. The Congress 
has justified the boycott in Bengal, and for reasons which must, 
in similar circumstances, be equally applicable to <^ny other part of 
India. The circumstances which would justify a similar crusade 
against foreign goods elsewhere may not arise for a long time to 
come. Yet so far as the question of supplementing strictly consti- 
tutional agitation, otherwise called mendicancy, by measures of a 
different kind is concerned, the answer given by the Congress is 
clear and unmistakeable. 

t laglfg n 
• ' JHUIC " 

The new province in Bengal has been fully organ ised. The 
Legislative Council has been formed and has commenced work. 

7 
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Tlie Muhammadans, who form the majority of the population, have 
r^vatedly protested against a reversal of the Partition. Mr. Morley 
has repeat^y declined to consider the Partition as otherwise than 
a aeittled.&ct, dhd the local Governments have expressed their hope 
and conviction that the future of the new province is as fully assured 
as that of any other province of India. In the circumstances it is 
dcmbtfttl whether the boycott, as an instrument of political coercion, 
will find continued and extensive support even in Bengal. It has 
now merged into a larger movement — ^the Svadeshi movement. 
His Excellency the Viceroy, in opening the Industrial Exhibition at 
Calcutta, expressed his hearty sympathy with this movement in so 
fiir as it aims at promoting local industries. The laws of supply and 
demand are said to be inexorable, but of course the laws of political 
economy make no provision for sentiment, which sometimes over- 
rides purely material considerations. Political economists may 
inveigh against the use of fireworks as a waste of money which 
ought to be made available for more productive purposes, but people 
will bum rockets all the same. Luxuries may be uneconomic, but it 
will be a long time before they are discarded. The patriotic senti- 
ment may be regarded as a moral luxury, if nothing more. It gives 
pleasure of a certain sort, and it will therefore be cherished and in- 
dulged in, until at least the reveller discovers the hole that he has 
made in his pocket, and pain succeeds pleasure. The love of physical 
luxuries has given an impetus to arts and industries, and the love of 
the moral luxury called the patriotic sentiment may lead to a like 
result. It depends upon the leaders of the Svadeshi movement what 
advantage they take of it, and what the country reaps, when the 
tide that has set in continues in its full strength. The Viceroy re- 
minded his hearers that no purchasers will pay a higher price for an 
article merely because it is manufactured in a particulm place, when 
its utility is not higher. In the long run the economic science may 
vindicate itself. 

•a«* 

While the Congress was discussing how the hands of the Gov- 
ernment nsight be forced, the Muhammadans at Dacca had resolved 
upon a plan of preventing the Government fiom yielding too readilj’ 
t9. the demands of the leaders of a movement mostly patronised by ‘ 
^tidus. If the ^[ttestion of boycott was brought into prominenrx by 
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the anti^putition agitation, the formation of a Mohammaiian LM^gne 
for all India was primarily actuated by tiie apprehen^kms of tiio 
pro'partitionists lest the Hindu agitation should lead to any iid^ 
to the interests of tiie Muhammadans in the new province. The 
Nawab ofDacca is determined to see that the separate exiittenos of 
the province, where he is now the leading Native persmiage, ^all 
not be e£&(^d. The Government of Eastern Bengal has i^own 
itself to be distinctly alive to the interests of his coreligionists, end 
the new province being one of the few parts of India w'here 
Muhammadans predominate, he seems to have pledged himself to 
secure the full support of Mussalmans to the territorial re*adjust* 
raent of the Bengal Districts effected by Lord Curson’s Government. 
Though such seems to have been the origin of the new AlLIndia 
Muhammadan League, it aims at a wider sphere of usefulness and 
activity. One of its avowed objects is to defend the Government 
against unjust and harmful aspersions and attacks, recognised as such 
by the Muhammadan community. It will not declare open hortility 
either to the Congress or to any other body, but the support which 
it will lend to the Government in the name of one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of India will undoubtedly weaken the Congress case against 
the Gdvemment whenever Muhammadans do not sympathise with 
It. The claim of the Congress to speak on behalf of the whole 
nation is heavily discounted by the formation of this new League. 

It is,, therefore, one of the most important events which India has 
. witnessed during the close of last year. 

While the Muhammadans are anxious to promote education in 
their community, as it is the only means of restoring their waning 
mfluencd, the orthodox Hindus have addressed themselves to the 
M religious strongholds. The Bharat Dhanna 

Mahamandal, which met at Calcutta in December under the mesi- 
den^ of the Maharaja of Durbhanga, has already nearly five hun- 
dred branch associations, carrying on its work in Northern India ; 

It has employed a large number of missionaries and enlisted the 
support of nearly thirty Ruling Chiefs. It does not concern itself 
with politics. If it does, as the Maharaja said in his presidential 
speech, it only inculcates loyalty. Poh'ticians speak of birthrights, but 
s^ebow not of birth-obligations. Yet the central idea of Dharma is 
that when a man is bom, certain dutite attach to him, and if he has 
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kny rights he enjoys them by the sufferance of society. In this way 
while the Congress and other political movements strive to secure 
certain rights, the Mahamandal reminds the Hindus of their great 
duties. And so did the Social Conferences, one of which was 
managed entirely by ladies, and the other was attended mostly by 
the physically stronger sex. The Ladies’ Conference was presided 
over by Her Highness the Maharani of Baroda, who has recently 
returned from a tour in Europe and America. It was also graced 
by several Maharanis, and was altogether a significant and note- 
worthy sign of the times. With the exception of a few subjects, 
such as the elevation of the depressed classes, temperance, and 
the like, the discussions in the men’s Social Conference fall more or 
less within the sphere of women’s activities, influence, and rights. 
The real Social Conference of the future ought, therefore, to be the 
Ladies’ Conference. 

' The Medical Officer in charge of the Kashmir Mission Hospital 
calls attention to a statement at page 938, lines 22, 23 and 24, in 
our September issue. The Islamabad Hospital is one for women, 
strictly parda-mshin ; and it is easy to tmderstand, apart from all 
other considerations, why a male patient could not be admitted. 
We regret having unwittingly done injustice to so deserving an in- 
stitution. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

To the Editor of East &, West. 

Sir,— If the East attempts to understand the West aright, it ought to 
do so, not through its social institutions, nor its political movements, but by 
its religious atmosphere, for the two former are nothing but the results of 
the latter m the' West. Moreover, Indians understand religious institutions 
much tjettet^ because their instincts and education run in those grooves. 
Far from the arena of religious factions, they can be much more sensible 
of the true religious import of the various creeds of Christendom. The 
Catholic Church stands pre-eminently at the head of all the creeds of 
, Europe and professes a great deal of all the activities of a virile creed. 
Eliminating all supernatural elements inherent in it according to its 
votaries, one can evaluate it at a purely humanitarian estimate. If Jesus 
Christ i§ divine, His church as His chief witness, ought to evolve 
the divinity throughout its expansion in a measure. But opinions may 
differ seriously on that point, and the question must be set aside, till the 
question of human credibility can be decided. Talce for ins^ce the 
great body of celibate clergy. Thousands of these are forthcoming every 
year to man the ranks of the Catholic Church. Apparently without the 
natural Encouragements of the world such as wealth, power, honour, 
emoluments, ability to bequeath to posterity, rights of any kind and social 
comforts, they are continuously being recruited from the world as a 
continual array of witnesses to the efficacy of the religion of Christ. 
Power they have, but not for aggrandisement, and wealth they have but 
only on trust for the Church ; they cannot be untrue to the interests of the 
people from whom they have sprung and in case they go out as missiona- 
ries to other countries, their powers are strictly limited by the civil laws of 
those countries. Celibacy appeals strongly to the Indian mind, as a self- 
denying ordinance of the first importance. But there is a difference 
between Christian celibacy and the celibacy found among the Buddliists 
and the Hindus. He can claim no credit for it. He must needs behave 
like an ordinary person and accumulate wealth and power and comforts 
and live in the midst of the world and compete severely with it on 
behalf of his Church. He does this with so much enthusiasm and ardour 
that he is the butt of all the charges that human ingenuity can level at 
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him« The Christian celibate priest is in the world, but not of it, whereas 
the other celibates are of the world though professing to have gone out of 
ity inasmuch as they are venerated by the world as a superior order of men 
and get their recompense at once. 

This recruitment of a militant celibate clergy from the ordinary levels 
of humanity is a great discipline to humanity itself. Europe had to raise its 
masses step by step by this process, till by the middle ages, the masses of 
Europe were a solid phalanx of fairly educated, co-operative and well 
disciplined individuals. The confessional rooted out the grosser vices and 
tendencies of man, and the various orders of monks and nuns gave outlets 
for the super>abundant activities of the nationalities. Learning and 
scienra ^rew apace in the peaceful monasteries and all kinds of rewards 
were in sight for those who did well. International comity and co-opera- 
tion began to increase and Europe rose rapidly in prosperity and moral 
elevation. 

But the growth of the Papacy was an organic growth ; it allowed no 
one-sided luxuriance in one part and a decaying degeneration in another. 
It took the prosperity of one part and applied it to the upheaval of another. 
The fortunate few had to yield up their good to the treasury of the Church 
to be dispensed among the unfortunate. Spiritual precedence there was, 
but not any other. Those who had imbibed the Sacraments for a larger 
number of centuries and thus had a hereditary precedence, as it were, 
were treated more handsomely than those who were comparatively younger 
according to a certain spiritual gauge of the Church. Itsdians were 
preferred to Englishmen in the filling up of the sees vacant in England, 
because they had a better spiritual environment in their own country. 
International comity thus became strained, and men began to think of 
themselves as belonging to a particular nation first and then Christian. 
Before this feeling of nationality could be disciplined into a great inter- 
national solidarity, the great highways of commerce were opened up 
with the other continents. The conflict between nationality and religion 
or between an enlightened self and an unenlightened unselfishness was 
left undecided for a time. Worldliness then entered. the cleft and the 
gulf between the nationalities became v/ider. Schism or separation was 
the result, and as schism never succeeds until it is tinged with heresy, 
many new-fangled sects and creeds grew up, deriving what little of life 
they had from a negation of the tenets of the original church. The very 
vitality of the church nourished the negative poles for a time. The 
greatest evidence of the life of the Catholic church is the possibility of the 
sects and their continuance for more or less time. 

But it may be urged here that Catholicism itself is an amalgam of 
Greek, Roman and Teutonic culture, and in part a protest against them, 
deriving its virility from what are common to them and from a negation 
of their differentia. It was a religion of sorrow made sweet and hopeful 
by what lyas sublime in art, in imperialism and in energetic action. But 
even this Is an extraordinary feat. That a man should eat fish, flesh, and 
fowl daily and yet remain a man and not a tissue of those three dietetics 
is evidence of ufe* Christianity is merely itself, even though it might have 
utilised all the best elements presented to it. Protestantism cannot, how- 
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ever, be said to have utilised Catholicism as far as it want and diitt 
evolved out of its own accordi because its conductive tendencies ale 
nowhere patent, and in missionary productiveness ^ it has been hitherto 
comparatively barren. WHat does Dr. Cuthbert Hall say of the 
Catholic Church ? “ From a central seat of 

the habitable world radiates an infallible dictatorship. Having the keys 
of heaven this central incarnation of authority is ^ 

numerable priesthood, appearing in every land, speaking every languam, 
assimilating the peculiarities of every environment, yet surrendering^ under 
no circumstances the distinctive marks of ecclesiastical authority.** The 
Roman Catholic Church is well-known throughout the world as a very self- 
productive church, without aid of state, sword, or strategem. Protestan- 
tism had many things true but they were not new, and what were new in 
it were not true. It is gradually giving up its errors while it has not 
formulated a single new factor in the realisation of Christianity in the 
world, nor has it a greater consciousness of Christianity. Protestantism may 
be said to be a comfortable form of culture-worship with an enthusiasm 
for social reform and humanitarian charity. No wonder that Protestdtisni 
leads to an enlightened atheism. Protestantism is full of pious sentiments 
The splendour of a sudden thought may make it soar, only to fall into an 
irrational quagmire by ignoring practical conditions. ^ 

The British nation may be said to be Protestant in form, but Catholic 
in substance, so much so that they show their Protestant side to Catho- 
licism and their Catholic inside to Non-conformity. It is a very 
tantalising position, leading constantly to readjustments every moment. 
But the very process of their attempting to convert India will make them 
Catholic first aiid then the process of conversion has to proceed through 
Catholicism. Bui: it is a great wonder that the Englishman, encompassing 
the ends of the world for his own benefit, knowing the monetary value of 
the least thing to the fourth decimal place, bearing much of the burdens of 
an apologetic kind of imperialism, cannot appreciate the immense impor- 
tance of thi^ imperial ecclesiasticism of the true and noble kind. Is it the 
narrowness of selfishness or the perversity of wounded insolence? History 
makes it out to be both. Henry VIII. was certainly not a paragon of 
virtue, and the England qf to-day can be easily demonstrate to oe not 
above these charges. 

But a non-Christian may ask much more of the Catholic Church. In 
spite *of nearly twenty centuries of continuous existence, it has left mote 
.than seventy per cent, of the population of the world outside its fol4f and the 
remaining thirty are torn asunder by so many grievous heresies* The 
world is in as parlous a condition of moral depravity as it was before the 
Christian revelation. The same merciless competition rages in the world 
though in a more refined manner ; war and bloodshed, international slavery 
and the tyranny of masters are as ram^t to-day as ^very and |»rutaltty 
were in the olden days. Christian Europe is much more sordid and 
relentless than Asia ever was in the Iona emturies. Is this the influence 
and work of the divine Jesus Christ and His Church ? But the spirit of 
Christianity does not consist of matters commutable into terms of conven- 
tional import. It has nothing to do with population and mass movements 
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and hospitals and abolitibn of' slavery and monogamy and stimulation of 
science^ although incidentally it might have help^ jn the precipitation of 
these crystals from itag^eat ocean of spiriti^ai work. It has to do with 
the deepest cravings of spiritual man. It"^ has to do* with the sublime 
heights of his spiritual aspirations and the innermost depths of his human 
nature. Unlike the great process of evolution, and in opposition to it, 
Catholicism considers that one soul is of greater importance than the 
whole of the material plane and that the whole creation labours for 
the doing or the undoing of that soul. Every person is the great 
object 01 solicitude for the Church apart from all consideration^ of 
environment or heredity. The Church is no doubt a militant body, 
but it respects the free-will of every individual. Men are responsible 
to their Creator, whose claims they have to acknowledge, and it their 
loyalty is of the right kind, they will in no time approach God through 
the right way. Catholicism waits militantly, but it does not coerce. 
It makes the altitude of spiritual man reach up into the skies and 
his human nature to penetrate into the dark mysteries of his bodily 
existence Percentages do not count in this lofty soul-culture, induced 
by contact with the divine personality of the incarnation. But at 
the same time, the soul is not to run riot in the spiritual^ plane 
without reference to the mundane bodily plane, but has to be conti- 
nuously limited by the restraining influences of the sacraments of the 
Church. Of course Church discipline exists to make itself as unnecessary 
as possible as time goes on. If the soul is to be fitted for the activities of 
heaven, it has to be trained to the activities of the Church, which is 
nothing ^but a projection of the unseen into the visible universe. The 
Catholic Church claims to be in contact with the supernatural world and 
the contact cannot be seen by those who are exclusively in the visible 
universe. But this very claim was put forth by many a mortal body of 
believers and make-believers. What then ? The Catholic Church has to be 
tested on its own merits. Are there miracles of the spiritual plane in it ? 
Are there visions of the future world in it ? Has it the abiding presence 
of the supernatural graces in it ? Are their beautiful mansions of peace, 
rest, holiness, humility, calm and serenity in it ? Do the down-trodden, 
the hopeless, the abandoned, the forlorn, the desolate, the unfathomably 
misery-stricken, the death-pallored, the agonising, the unut^rably pathetic, 
—do these find an asylum and a refuge in the Holy Catholic Church, as in 
the heart of the Great Saviour and Redeemer himself ? Yes, they do. 


Madras* 


A. R. C. 
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LIFE’S COMEDY. 


T he twentieth century is not a poetic age, yet undoubtedly 
there has been a revival during the last seven or eight years 
of the study of that poet of poets, Dante. When Miss Maria Fran- 
cesca Rossetti wrote her Shadow of Dante, she commented upon 
the scant number of his readers, asked how many cultivated* persons 
would respond to an effort to make him the subject of conversation, 
and how many young people had made the study of his works a 
part of their education. 

If frequent allusions to the author of the Divine Comedy, if 
abundant quotations from it, if lectures on Dante and Dante Reading 
Societies imply interest in him and acknowledgment of his intellec- 
tual influence, English society nowadays is freed from Miss^Rossetti’s 
reproach, so far as the letter of it is concerned ; the spirit of her 
remarks conveys a truth that cannot be gainsaid. In spite of glib 
quotations of melodious lines, in spite of well-attended lectures and 
enthusiastic meetings in drawing-rooms, it is as true now as it has 
been in every age since that in which Dante Alighieri was bom, that 
his readers are few, because fe.w can learn his language. 

. We do not mean that Dante's Italian is too difficult to be under- 
stood by .anybody who has any philological bent; we are not allu- 
ding tp phrases and obscurities that try the intellectual muscles of 
grammatical athletes; we are speaking of the words within words, of 
the soul’s language in thoughts of which words are the outward 
expression, of that speech which can only be heard when its vibra- 
tions excite responsive vibrations in the souls of others and cause 
.the ears of the mind to open. Only a great spirit is alive to the 
inspiration of the great Florentine ; only a great heart can thrrt) in 
response to his heart's pulse ; only a great mind can learn, and a 
great intellect understand, the language Dante spoke when, in the 
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middle, of life’s pilgrimage, he found himself in a darl( wood, 

Nel mezao del cammia di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura. 

Ittferm i. i, a. , , 

In the travail of his soul he brought forth his words, 

Ahi quanto a dir quid ere h cose dura 
Questa sdva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 

Che nel pensier rinuova la paura.* 

Inferno i. 4-6. 

It is an interesting study to observe bow the minds of great 
poets and thinkers have been steeped in the influence of the mind of 
the great mediseval poet : and how his works have been the life-long 
study of dreamers of grand dreams and of doers of great works, 
both of works that have obviously impressed the world and of those 
that, hidden away, have influenced thought with the secret influence 
of salt or leaven. 

Dante was not only a poet, he was a prophet also, a revealer 
of that which is veiled to the eyes of the multitude. His 
sarcasm cut through the decorous rind of great evils and laid 
their dread reality bare ; his scorn burned through the coverings of 
deceit and hypocrisy; his indignation blew like a hot blast on all 
false-seemings, and left malignancy and meanness standing naked ; 
his penetration pierced to the pith and iqai^ow qf men’s thoughts and 
designs, and questionings ^nd desires; his aspirations soared, and 
made the clouds above this little world of ours open, and reveal 
secrets beyond the realm of sense ; his spirit sighed with longing for 
Reality, and was borne up on the sigh to the very steps of the Throne 
of Truth; his heart was so consumed with the passion of love that it 
burned away all that lies between desire and satisfaction— and there 
— speech failed : 

Da quihci innanzi il mio veder fu maggio 
Che il parlar nostro ch’a tal vista cede, 

E cede la memoiia a tanto oltraggio.f 

Paradiso xxxiii. 55-58. 

* Ab 1 bow bard a tbiag it ia to teU 
How wild and barsb and rugged was tbis wood 
mat in the thought of it renews the fear, 
t menceforward was my vision greater far 
Than speech can reach, for at tbatsight speech faileth 
Itailtth memory too at such too great demand. 
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Yet the vision remained in his heart and has made him the fam* 
phet he has been and will continue to be as l(mg as human hewrts 
continue to beat. 

. , . che quasi tntta cessa 
Mia visions, ed ancor dii distilla 
Nel c(Mr lo dolce'che nacqne da essa. * 

PmmiRf xxxiii. 61*63. 

Although, as we maintain, only the few can read his inner lan- 
guage, or, to speak more truly, hear the voice of Dante’s soul speak- 
ing to their own, many are students of his poem, and can be 
influenced and energised by thhir study. If it were not so, this 
little meditation would not be written. It is but a meditation, 
written for the pleasure of dwelling on such a theme, and td prove 
how great a joy may be experienced even by those who do not 
belong to the ** inner circle ” ; and to suggest how great must be the 
exhilarating effect of such a study on minds of the same texture as 
Dante’s, but sufficiently smaller to enable them to feel expansion as 
they follow the workings of his thoughts. 

We ask why this should be so. Why do spirits attracted to 
Dante by the law of like drawing to like feel a rapture that draws 
them out of the commonplace of life and, at the same time, a steady- 
ing influence that makes toeir footing firmer in the doubtful paths of 
earth's problems and temptations ? Why do those who occupy a 
lower room at the feast, feel life to be invested with a meaning and 
a glory unperceived before ? 

Why does each thoughtful reader find a teaching, a prophecy 
for himself individually, let translators vary in their renderings, 
critics quibble as to the meaning, as they may? Doubtless each 
enquirer will find an answer for himself. For us, it is because Dante, 
like Virgil, his dolce duco sang of Man. 
f The Commedia is the Drama of Humanity. 

Do we ask why it is called a comedy P ^nte himsdf g^ves os 
the answer in a letter to Can Grande. He sa3rs, to condense the pas- 
sage : " Comoedia, being formed of the two words home village 
and ode song, may begin with something harsh but bath a pros- 

* —for though the vision oeaastb 

In sntirety, yet doth the sweetness horn irom it 
Pall drop by drop within my heart. 
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perous ending ; whereas tragedy, from tragos •= goat and ode — 
song, may begin calmly but in the end is stinking and horrible." 
Hence his Commedia, which begins in hell and ends with Paradise, 
is logically so called, having no claim to a tragic ending. 

The jrey to the secret of his power over diverse minds belong* 
ing to different nationalities, classes, casts of mind, and schools 
of thought, seems to be that he sang of Man ; his drama the drama 
of human nature; his scope the realm of vice and misery — the abjec- 
tion of the creature ; the realm of struggle and expiation — the pro- 
gress of the soul ; the realm of emancipation of soul and body — the 
consummation of humanity in its return to the source of being. 

The powers that conceived and wrought out such a poem act 
and react upon one another. Only the eyes strong enough to bear 
the light of Infinity can peer into the abyss of Crime and Depravity ; 
contrariwise, only the gaze that has penetrated into the depths into 
which the soul can be dragged by evil, realises the glory of that 
Light, which .knows no limit, no abatement, because it transcends 
space and all that can be a boundary, and can conceive the limitless 
progress of the God-created soul in communication with God. Only 
the heart that can beat in unison with the pulsations of that Glory 
which is “ L’ Amor che move il sol e Taltre stelle ”* can escape 
paralysis in reaching the extremity of pain and woe ; contrariwise, 
only the heart that has been broken on the wheel of such knowledge 
can know the Healing that lies under the shadow of perfect 
Goodness. 

It is only by realising the heights man was destined to enjoy 
and the depths to which he can fall, by refusing the privileges of his 
destiny, that we gam an insight into the mystery of Will, human and 
divine. Dapte.^of the dread Inferno” possessed this power of 
vision, this realisation of suffering and bliss, this power of prophecy, 
that is, of revealing his vision. Dante, who “ once prepared to paint 
an angel," has brought down to us with his pen many gracious 
Presences from the hosts of the Most High. Dante, who “ loved 
well because he hated, hated wickedness that hinders loving,” could 
&thom the profundity of woe because he could conceive the 
sublimity of bliss ; he knew that it is the refusal of bliss which 
envenoms woe ; the refusal of that which, by a divine paradox, is a 


* The love that moves the sun and other stars. 
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satisfaction that can never be satiated, must result in regret un> 
ceasingly poignant. In reading this comedy of human nature, we 
feel that no possibility of woe has been unexplored, while the 
possibilities of bliss are shown to be unexplorable, because reaching 
beyond all that is conceivable by a finite mind. It is this grasp of 
the verities of existence, this gaze into the mysteries of thdl unknow- 
able, that give Dante his hold — his world-wide, age-long hold on 
the minds of men — of men so diverse that, though this class of minds, 
that school of thought, this Church, and that philosophic body, may 
each claim Dante as its own peculiar representative and prophet, 
he stands aloof from identification, while mysteriously near in 
communion of thought. Patriot of patriots, devout son of a Church 
definitely outlined and fenced round, expressing himself and revealing 
others with pitiless clarity, he yet belongs to all nations and to all 
schools ot deep and earnest thought, because he is a true Poet and 
Prophet. Sciences and definitions express a part of the Truth seen 
by certain eyes in certain ages ; systems try to bring into practical 
working some part of the Truth that has been perceived, but Truth 
transcends the limits of human intellect and the bounds of Time. 
He comes nearest to a definition of Truth who says, in the words of 
the Christian Apostle, “ Behold, I show you a mystery." 

Dante is a true poet and a prophet of the Truth, because be 
show's us the mystery of life. We may be accused of paradox, 
because we are bound to assert that no poet under the sun has ever 
been more definite, more exact, more relentlessly minute in his 
descriptions of what he saw and experienced than Dante was. How 
can we reconcile explicit realism with implicit mysticism ? May we 
not answ'er that it is because this clear vision is an apocalypse ? 
Johtt Addington Symonds says that the Divine Comedy is less 
allegorical than apocalyptic, and the more we study it, the more we 
feel the truth of this definition. 

Dante brings before us real people, historical personages, as well 
as the creatures of myth and legend and fancy ; he flashes the search- 
lights of his memory, sarcasm and insight on real events and historic 
happenings ; but he does this, not as ■writing history, not as painting 
brain-pictures, but as illustrating the great mystery of man, the 
intercommunion between the seen and the unseen Creation, the 
connection between man and God. To those who study life, let them 
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call themselves mystics, philosophers, men of science, or what they 
will, the truth of his apocalypse is brought home. We need not 
hold the eschatological doctrines as expressed by the Church in 
Dante's day to affirm thedoctrine that man feels “immortal longings 
not to be^patisfied by an3rthing in the world of time and sense ^ that 
his desire to soar is combated by an inclination to grovel ; that every 
upward choice strengthens the wings of Ijjs soul, however many times 
he ffills in his flight, and every downward sweep means a weakening 
of his pinions. Whether or not we call man's abasement Inferno, 
and his struggles or by whatsoever name we call them, 
few reach the “ mezzo del cammin di nostra vita " without needing 
to be “ girt with the rush and to bathe their face from impurities.” 
Va donque, fa che tu costui ricinghe 
D’un giunco schietto, e che gli lavi il viso 
Si che ogni sucidume quindi stinghe.* 

Purgatorio, i. 94-96. 

Does not every great soul willingly hide itself in the fire that purines, 
like Arnauld in Purgatorio ? (xxvi. 4-8.) 

Poi s!acose nel foco che gli affina. t 

Is there ndt for every soul that shuns not the marshy lowlands, 
where the rushes grow, nor the seven times heated furnace in 
haste to rid itself of all impurity that fire can bum and flood can 
wash away, a cleansing and a renewal such as Dante felt before 
his soul made ready for its highest flight 7 

lo ritomai dalla santissimi ? onda 
*• Rifatto si come piante novelle 
Rinnovellate di novella fronda, 

Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle. 1 

Purgatorio xxxiii. 142-145. 

Then come the vision and the splendour that consume earth’s 
shadows and make her pageantry shrivel and palely flicker away. 

* Oo diou, and see to it that thou dost gird 
This man with supple rush, and bathe his face. 

That so defilement may be laved away. 

t Then did he hide himself within the fining fire. 

{ 1 came back from the most holy waves 
With fresh recovered being, as young plants ' 

Renewed by their new leaves. 

Pure and intent to mount unto the stars. 
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Ltunft ft lasso, dM visilrila^faca 
Lo Creators a qoella creatora 
Che solo in loi vedere ha la Soa pace. 

Paradiso xxx. ioo<loa. 

The Paradiso enables us to understand Browning's^ assertioti 
that Dante hated well, because* he loved well, " hated wickednen 
that hinders loving.” For it presents a conc<^tion of Infinite Love 
that makes refusal of it so hideous a thing, that the imager)’ of the 
Inferno alone can represent it ; a conception of Holiness so abso- 
lute, that repudiation of evil is seen fo be no arhitrar); act, but an 
inevitable fact. There can bOno fellowship between Light and 
Darkness. 

We .cannot agree with Macaulay that the description of bhss in 
the Paradiso is inferior to the description of torment in the Inferno. 
Strange that Dante should have appeared to him among the beatified 
as one who had nothing in common with them, incapable of com- 
prehending, not only the degree but the nature of their enjoyment- 
Macaulay's image of the poet stapding amidst those smiling and 
radiant spirits with that scowl of unutterable ^misery o^ his brow, 
that curl of bitter disdain on his lips, which all his portraits have 
preserved,” is a fluent bit of rhetoric, but it is‘ at variance with thft 
image Dante’s own words present of himself!' 

E quasi peregrin che si recrea 
Nel tempio del suo vote riguardando, 

E spera gia rftdir com'ello stea.f 

Paradiso xxxi. 43-45. 

He goes oh to describe his eager drinking-in of light : 

Cosi la mente mia, tutta sospesa, 

Mirava fissi, immobile ed attenta 
E semper del mirar facea^ accesa 
A quella luce cotal si diventa, 


* There above is Light which maketh visible 
The Creator unto His creature 
Who, in seeing Him, hath his own peace. 

t And as a pilgrim, gazing round him 
In the temple of his vow, is born anew 
And hopes at once to make new telling of the way it stands. 
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Che volgensi da lei per altro aspetto 
E’impossibil che mai si consentar.* 

Paradiso xxxiii. 97-102. 

Surely, it is in the Paradiso that the greatness of his idealism is seen. 
For despite the precision of his imagery, despite the concrete ele- 
ments he introduces, despite passages that strike us as forced and 
grotesque, the whole poem is permeated with a glory that no words 
can describe, only genius can suggest. He proves the greatness of 
his Idealism by his impotence to express it. He could transcribe 
with his poignant pen the woes of that realm the entrance to which 
is the surrender of hope : 

Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate.+ Inferno, iii. 9. 

The throes of repentant souls, quickened by hope and love to bear 
remedial pain, palpitate through the people of his brain in Purga- 
torio, but of the Light that passeth knowledge he can only say : 

O quanto t corto il dire e como fioco 
A 1 mio concetto ! e questo, a quel ch’io vidi, 

E tanto che non basta a dicer poco.| * 

Piaradiso xxxiii. 121-124. 

It seems inconceivable that anyone should regard the Comtnedia as 
the safety-valve of an embittered mind, but some have so regarded it, 
.have looked upon it as a sort of mediaeval caricature, a sublimated 
“ London Charivari,” devised by Dante to give vent to personal 
spite, hatred and revenge. Doubtless, the Comtnedia would never 
have been written had he not moved through the middle and latter 
years of his life a heart-sore, banished man. Doubtless, the indivi- 
dual wrongs of “ Dante the Wayfarer" quickened Dante the Poet’s 
sense of the evils of his time, and confirmed his opinion that this 
mortal life is, in itself, a state of exile from the highest bliss. But 
which of our great masterpieces of poetry, music, painting or sculp- 

• Thus did my mind, poised fixedly, 

Look on intent not to be moved, 

And ever kindled by the gazing. 

Such doth one become at presence of that Light 
That he consenteth never more to turn 
To other sight— that were impossible. 

t Leave behind every hope, ye who enter. 

\ O how short my utterance and how infirm 
To my conceit, and it, to what i saw, 

Is such that it sufficeth not to call it little 
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ture would have been achieved had not throbs of anguish identified 
the artist with the Sorrow-bearers of the world ? 

Dante sorrowed and he sinned. Did he spare himself in his 
merciless revelations ? Did he spare his kindred ? Did his devo- 
tion to the hierarchy and to imperial rule as being both of them 
divinely appointed, lead him to deal leniently with individual popes 
and emperors ? On the contrary, the higher the standing of a delin- 
quent, the greater his privileges, so much the more scathing were 
Dante’s denunciations. He has been accused of gloating over the 
torments of those damned by himself, and, if he had not followed 
the Inferno by Purgatorio and Paradiso, the accusation might hold 
good, but when we surve)' the whole poem, when we think of 
Dante seeing life — this little life of men — from end to end, we hold 
fast to our conviction that he is the poet of Hope. 

Does not the Commedia prove that Good is finally stronger 
than Evil, the Fire of Love so much more intense than the flames of 
wickedness “ that hinders loving,” that it forms a fiery rampart 
round whatever is animated by a single spark of good, and draws it 
up eventually into a mystery of bliss, of perfect freedom of move- 
ment for man’s highest being, perfect wholeness ? And this, not so 
much because Dante crystallised the doctrine of the Truth as known 
in his day, as in spite of his scholastic definitions. He has made tlb 
see the impotence as well as the power, the limitations as well as 
the greatness, of dogma and theology. He has made us perceive 
the need of a science of belief in order to gain appro.ximate expres- 
sion for faith in mysteries transcending expression ; he has made us 
feel also how immeasurable and incomprehensible those mysteries 
are, how powerless his genius is to set them forth. 

He has convinced us that, but for his scholastic knowledge and 
theological skill, his mind, taking the vast range it did, would have 
been unable to focus Truth and concentrate his gaze on proportion- 
ate objects ; and he has made us realise also the inadequacy of all 
human theories and systems. By his breadth, revealing the narrow 
limits of finite intellect, by his penetration going below the super- 
fici^ of usual ground of thought, he has incurred many reproaches 
during the swinging march of Time down the centuries to the 
present day. To those who confuse orthodoxy with Faith, the Truth 
with that which can be formulated about it, he is Dante the heretic ; 
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to those who confuse forms of goverament and modes of action with 
prindplesi he is a revolutionary and a turncoat ; to those who can 
realise nothing but &cts stubborn as a stone wall, he is a crazy 
visionary. 3ut to those, whatever may be their race, their formu-. 
lated creed, their politics, in whom beats, however feebly, the pulse 
of poetry, the creative Acuity, which is the very essence of life, he 
is the Poet of poets, whose heart thrilled in response to the heart of 
the human race, and who even in this life, drew so near to the end 
of our being that he could say : 

Ma gia volgera il mio desiro e il velle, 

Si come rota ch* eqoalmente b mossa, 

L’Amor che move il sol e I'altre stelle.’*’ 

Paradiso — (last lines.) 


2, Regent Street, 
Oxford. 


JEAN ROBERTS 


* But already my desire and will were rolled 
As by a wheel that moveth equally — 

The Love that moves the sun and other stars. 




THE AFGHANISTAN OF THE AMIR AND THE 
ANCIENT MAZDAYACNANS, 

** L*hifttoire de rAfghanistan interesse A la fois Tlnde et la Perse, car 11 a tour i 
tour oscill^ dans Porbite de I'une et de I’autre. Sous les successeurs d'Alexandre 
en particulier, sous les noms d*Arie, Arachosie, Paropohise, et Drangiane, II a dtd la 
Sf6ge d*un mouvement de civilisation trhs intense et tr&s vari6 ; c*est de Id que la 
civilisation grccque a rayonnd sur Plnde ; il a plus tard le premier centre de 
I'empire indo-scythe ; quatre civilisations, quatre religions, le Maaddisme, le 
Brahamanisme, le Buddisme, et rHellenisme, s’y sont rencontrds, s*y sont juxta- 
poses et semblent y avoir vdcu en paix sous la tutelle des rois barbares.** 

(Professor James Darmesteter, in his 
Triennial Report of the work done 
by the Asiatic Society of Paris,** for 
the years 1888 — 1890.) 

\ S Professor Darmesteter says, “ the history of Afghanistan 
i\ interests India and Persia at one and the same time, because it 
oscillates in turn in the orbit of one or the other. Under the suc- 
cessors of Alexander in particular, under the names of Arie, Arachosia, 
Paraponasus and Drangiana, it has been the seat of a movement 
of a very great and variegated civilisation. It was from there that 
the civilisation of Greece had radiated over India. It has been, 
later on, the important centre of the Indo-Scythian Empire. Four 
civili sations, four religions — the Mazdaya9nAn, the Brahmanic, the 
Buddhistic and the Greek — have met there, have been there in 
juxtaposition and appear to have lived there in peace under the 
guardianship of uncivilised kings." 

It is the ruler of a country with such glorious past associations 
that visits our country now. His visit, as the friend of our august 
Emperor, our benign Government and our beloved country, has 
drawn towards itself the attention of all the various communities 
in general, and of the Mahomedans and Parsees in particular. The 
Mahomedans look upon this visit with particular interest, as the Amir 
is one of the three great potentates of Islamic huth. The Parsees 
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look upon it with great interest for the reason that, as pointed out by 
Professor Darmestetef in the passage quoted at the top of this paper, 
his country was at one time the seat of their Mazdayagnin religion 
and of their ancient Iranian civilisation. His Majesty’s country of 
Afghanistan is a country which has many of their old associations 
connected with it. It is a country which was at one time the cradle 
of their religion and the home of some of their early forefathers. 
It is a country over which, at one time, ruled many of the kings of 
the ancient dynasties of Iran. It is a country whose ancient 
history and geography are referred to in their old scriptures and 
in their later Pahlavi and Persian literature. It is a country a part 
of which was, according to Firdousi, ruled over, as feudal chiefs, 
by the celebrated Rustam and Zkl. It is a country which cherished, 
up to a late period, the ancient traditions of Ir^n which supplied to 
Firdousi a great part of the materials for his Sbahn&meh. It is 
no wonder, then, if the monarch of a land, with which such of their 
old associations are connected, is looked upon by the Parsees with 
esteem and respect, and if, on his visit to this city, they give 
expression to their feelings of respectful welcome. 

On the subject of the origin of the A^hans and of their language 
there has been a difference of opinion among scholars. The Afghans 
themselves trace their descent from the Jews. We find in the Asiatic 
Researches,* a letter from Henry Vansittart to Sir William Jones, 
giving an abridged outline of their early history as given by the 
Afghans themselves in a work called Asrdru’l Afdghinah or the 
“ Secrets of the Afghans.” We read there that, “ the Afghans, 
according to their own traditions, are the posterity of Melic Talut 
(King Saul) who, in the opinion of some, was a descendant of Judah, 
the son of Jacob ; and according to others, of Benjamin, the brother 
of Joseph.” According to Dr, Bellew “ the traditions of this people 
refer them to Syria as the country of their residence at the time they 
were carried away into captivity by Bukhtunasar (Nebuchadnezzar),! 
and planted as colonists in different parts of Persia and Media. From 
these positions they, at some subsequent period, emigrated eastward 

• Vol. ii, pp. 67-74. 

t According to Ma 90 udi (truduit par Barbier de Meynard, ii. pp. 121-22), he 
waa a mdrzhan or Lord Marcher of King LohrAsp,the father of Gushtasp of old Iran. 
The Pahlavi Dtnkard and the Minokherad support Magoudi. 
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into the mountainous country of Ghor, where they were called by 
the neighbouring peoples ‘ Bani Afghan’ and ‘ Bani Israel^' or children 
ot Afghan and children of Israel.”* 

Captain Raverty says ; 

I am inclined to conclude from the great affinity I have shown to 
exist between the Pushto and the Semitic and Iranian dialects, from the 
numerous traditions on the subject, from the Levitical customs still 
prevalent among the Afghans, after the lapse of twenty-five centuries from 
the Jewish captivity, from their great and decided difference in feature from 
any other people, . . . and from the numerous proofs wb'possess of their 
gradually having advanced from the west of Asia — that the Afghans are a 
remnant of the lost tribes of Israel.” t 

Thus, we see that the Afghans are believed to be " a remnant of 
the lost tribes of Israel,” and that they are believed to have “ gradually 
advanced from the west of Asia." Mr. Fitzgerald Lee, in his recent 
book, “The Greater Exodus and the Cradle of the Semitic Race,’’ 
“tries to show that the cradle of the;Bemitic race is not in Western 
Asia, as it is generally believed, but in America ; that it was from 
America that the ancient Israelites migrated to .\sia ; and that it 
was in this migration from America to Western Asia via the Behring 
Straits, that the Afghan^were left in their modern country as an 
offshoot of the Israelites."! 

As to Pustu, the language of the Afghans, 

The late Professor James Darmesteter, who had come to India in 
1886-87, on a special errand to study Pushtu, and had stayed for several 
months at Peshawar and Abbotibid, came to the conclusion that the Pushtu 
belonged to the Iranian stock, and that it was, as it were, an offspring of 
the ancient Zend.§ It was the Zend of Arachosia. 

He says, 

Le phonetisme afghan ne presente aucun des traits essentiels de I’lnde 
et pr6sente tous ceux qui sont essentiels a la famille iranienne. A I'int^ri- 
eur de cette famille, il se rattache, non au lameau perse, maU an rameau 
zend ; car dans les traits charact6ristiques ou le Zend diflibre du Perse, 
c’est le Zend qu’il suit ; autrement dit, I’Afghan est le Zend de Aiachosie. 

* ** The Races of Afghanistan,*' p. 15. 

t “ A Dictionary of the Pukkto, PustO, or Language of the Afghans,'* pre- 
face, p. xiv. 

: Vide my “ Glimpae into the work of the B. B. R. A. Society during the la»t 
hundred years, from a Parses point of view.** p. 138. 

$1 Ibid. p. 137. 
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The Afghanistan of the present time is much reduced in area. 
It is imt what it once was. As Dr. Bellew says, by the term Afgha- 
nistan we must understand all that region which is bounded on the 
north by the Ozus, and on the south by Balochistan ; cm the east 
by the middle course of the Indus, and on the west by the desert 
of Persia."* Up to the beginning of tl)e eighteenth century Afgha- 
nistan was included in the general name of Kborasan.t 

The name Afghanistan comes from one Afghana, who was be- 
lieved to be tl^eir ancestor. Tradition attributes to him the same 
sort of semi-miraculous birth as that attributed to the Iranian hero 
Rustam, whose home and country,- as mentioned by Firdousi, were 
Jaboul and Kaboul in A%hanistan. It is said of Rustam that, cm 
the advice of the Simurg, his mother Roudabeh had to go through 
a surgical operation to give birth to Rustam, whose body ’had 
overgrown the usual size of a child in the womb of his mother. 
When relieved of her pains after the birth of the child, the first 
word she is said to have uttered was “ Rastam,” i.e., “ I am relieved 
of pains." This word is said to have given the name to the child. 
A similar story is said of Afghana. The first word that his mother 
is said to have uttered on her being relieved of her pains was 
“Afghana,” i.e., “I am relieved of pains.” This word gave the 
name to the child. 

Now, coming to the question of the ancient history of the 
country of Afghanistan and its connection with the ancient Iranians 
or Zoroastrians, we find that we have at the very frontiers of. 
Afghanistan many traditions about the ancient Iranians. For example, 
when going to the fortress of Ali Masjid in the Khyber Pass 
in 1877 , 1 heard that the fort of Jamrud, situated on this side of the 
Khyber, had its name associated with the name of King Jamshed, 
who is also known in Parsee books by the name of Jam, the later 
equivalent of its Avesta form Yima. The tradition of the Jehan- 
numai J&n (i.e., the world-showing cup) of Jamshed and Kaikhosru 
is connected with a tdldb, i.e., a pond said to be in the neighbour- 
hood of this fort. This cup of Jamshed reminds one of the cup of 
Joseph in Egypt (Genesis, xliv. 2, 5), of the cup of Nestcfr in 
Greece, of the cup of King Kaid in India, and of the Holy Grail 
of Christ. 


* " TIm Ebces of Afghanistan,'.’ by Dr. Bellew, p. 12. 


t ibid. p. 25. 
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Again, we find that many of the towns and localities of Afghapistan 
are mentioned in the Avesta. Though scholars differ iti the ideotifl* 
cation of some places, there is no doubt that many of the towns 
mentioned in the first chapter of the Vendid&d belonged to A%ha* 
nistan. For places like Sughdji, Biikhdhi, Haroyu, Va6k6r6ta, Urva, 
Harahvaiti and Haetuniant, mentioned in the Vendid&d, one has to 
look to the East and to the country of Afghanistan. They have 
been identified with several towns of this country. 

Coming to the Yashts, some of the places of worship mentioned 
in the Abka Yasht, as those where some of the grandees of ancient 
Ir&n prayed for strength of body and mind to attain their objects of 
desire, are the places of Afghanistan, notably the Paesanangha 
(the modem Peshin) valley and the Frazdan lake, places 
connected with the name of Keresapa and King Gusht^p. 
For most of the places mentioned in the Meher Yasht, such as 
Aishkata, and Poruta, we have to look to the Paroponessus, which 
is connected with Afghanistan. The Zamy&d Yasht gives a long list 
of the mountains of Ancient Irin. Some of these, such as the Ushi- 
darena, Ereziphya, Vaiti-gaesa, and Ishkata,have been identified with 
the mountains of Afghanistan. The mountain Khanvant of the Tir 
Yasht is identified with the Bamian mountains of Afghanistan. 

Coming to the Pahlavi treatise known as Afdiya va Sahigaya-i> 
Sistan, one has to look to Afghanistan, and especially to Seistan for 
the identification of most of the places mentioned in it. Many of 
the places associated therein with the name of Zoroaster are to be 
found in this part of the country. It was the very cradle of Zoroas* 
trianism. According to Dr. Stein, the well-known traveller of Central 
Asia, even now there lives a tribe called Kianian on the banks of the 
Helmund, which is the Haetmand of this Pahlavi treatise|the Haetu- 
mat of the Avesta, and the Etymander of the Greeks. Lakes 
Frazdan and Kansu, referred to as the residences of the apostles, Hosh- 
edar and Soshyds, and mount Hosh-dfistfir, referred to as the hdy 
mountain of the inspiration of the prophet, all belong to this part 
of Afghanistan. The region of Frazdan was the first place in 
Seistan where GushtUsp is said to have promulgated the religion 
of Zoroaster. 

The Pahlavi treatise of Shatroibfi»i*lrkn throws a good deal of 
light on the question of the connection of the ancient kings and 
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heroes of Irin with Seistan, which forms an important part of 
Afghanistan. According to Sir F. Goldsmith,* "it is somewhat 
embarrassing at the present day to define the limits of the province 
of Sistan. We may suppose two territories, one compact and con- 
centrated, which may be termed ' Sistan proper,’ the other detached 
and irregular, which may be termed 'outer Sistan,’ ” According to 
Dr. Bellewt " Nimruz (which was another name of Seistan) included 
the modern Seistan, which represents but a trivial portion of the area 
included in the Sakistan of the Greeks and the Sajestan or Sijistan 
of the Arabs. Further, the whole of Sijistan country is included in 
the more extensive region of Khorassan.” As to the name 
" Nimroz” " half a day," applied to Seistan, tradition says that it 
“ was once entirely under water, but havingbeen drained, in the short 
space of half a day by the Genii, it hence received the name of 
Nimroze.’’ 

According to the above-mentioned Pahlavi treatise, Kavul 
(modem Cabul) was at one time considered to be a part of Seistan. 
The Arab geographer Ebn Haukalj; supports this statement. 
According to £drisi,§ another Arab geographer, no king could 
assume the title of Shah until he was enthroned at Kabul. The 
above Pahlavi treatise attributes its foundation — and in the case of 
many of the towns referred to by it, by ‘ foundation’ we must at 
times also^understand re-building or embellishment — to “ Artashir-i- 
Spendadatf,” t. e,, Bahaman, the . son of Asfandyar, the son of 
Gushtasp. 

Some scholars identify the Va^kereta of the Vendid&d, and 
some the Urva of the Vendid&d with Cabul. I think it is the latter. 
It is the Ortospana of the writers who describe the travels of 
Alexander the Great. Another name of this Ortospana was 
Camra.|| According to Ptolemy, this Camia later became 
Caboura, which again latterly became CabuLIF 


* ** Journey from Bunder Abbas to Meshed by Sistan i” in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxii. p. 88. 
f ** Prom the Indus to the Tigris,*’ p. 262. 
j Ousley’s “ Oriental Geography,” p. 207, 

$ Bdrisi, par Jaubert, i. p. 183. 

II Strabo, traduit en Pran^ais, prem. partie, p. 459. D’Anville’s^* Ancient Geogra- 
phy,** vol. ii. p. 65. 

H "The lavasioo of India by Alexander theGreat, ” by M’Crindle, p. 331 • 
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Tabari* indirectly supports the statement which connects 8ah« 
man Asfandyar with Cabul. According to Maqoudijt this Bahmtn 
had founded in Seistan the fire-temple of Ker&kerk&n. It is the fire- 
temple of Kerkoe, referred to in- the Atash Niayish. It is the locality 
of this fire-temple that was lately discovered by an English civil 
officer doing duty in Seistan.J 

Next to Cabul, Kandhiir, or Khandhar is another important 
city of Afghanistan. Some scholars have identified it with the 
Khanent of the Vendidad, the last part ‘ har’ being a later addi- 
tion. According to Maqoudi, § it was also known as Kahput. So, 
it seems to be the city of Ravad spoken of in the Pahlavi Shatroiha- 
i-Iran, as founded by Reham of Godrez after his having killed 
a Turanian officer. Perhaps it is the Raibad of Firdousi || where, 
in the well-known fight between the eleven heroes of IrSn and the 
eleven heroes of Turan, Reham of Godrez killed Barman. 

Bost is another principal city of Afghanistan referred to in 
connection with the ancient Zoroastrians. Ebn Haukal, 1 [ Maqoudi** 
and Edrisi ft consider this city to be one of the principal cities of 
Seistan. It is the town wliich, according to the Shahnameh, Kaikhosru 
gives to Rustam as a gift on his retirement from the throne. It was, 
'situated on the Helmund, which according to Magoudilt is also 
known as the river of Bost. According to D’Anville,§§ Kinneir,|||| 
and Malcolm, it is tlie Abeste of Pliny. According to Dr, Bellew, 1 fl 
on some e.xcavations being made there at the time of Iris travels, 
two or three fire-altars and some Sassanian coins -were found. This 
town of Bost had derived its name from Baslvairi of the Farvardin 
Yasht,*** the Bastur or Nasturftt of the Shahnameh, who founded it. 
According to the Pahlavi treatise ofthe‘‘Cities of Iran," it was founded, 
or rather rebuilt and embellished, “ at the time when king Vishtasp 
was in the adjoining district of lake Frazdan to promulgate the 

* Tabari, par Zotenbcrg, i. p. 507. 

f Mayoudi, par Barbicr de Meynard, vol. iv. p. 73. 

} Vide “The Parsi.” of 1905. 

§ Ma^oudi, par Barbier dc Meynard, i« p, 372. H Mohl, iii. p. 589. 

Ousley’s ** Ancient Geography,” p. 207. 

•* Barbicr de Meynard, v. 302. ff Edrisi, par Jaubert, i. pp. 417, 442. 

Mayoudi, par Barbicr de Meynard, ii. pp. 77-80. 

§§ ” Ancient Geography,” ii. p. 64. |j || “ Persian Empire,” p. 190. 

IF IF ‘‘ From the Indus to the Tigris,” p. 175. 

Yasht xiii. 103. ftt MohJ, p. iv. 418. 
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religion of Zoroaster.” Vishtasp (Gushtasp) and his other family- 
chiefs are said to have belonged to this city. Sa6na Ahum Satudan 
of the Farvardin Yasht,* who had flourished lOO years after 
Zoroaster and who was the preceptor of a hundred disciples whom 
he had brought to the fold of Zoroastrian religion, belonged, according 
to another Pahlavi treatisef, to this city. It was the centre of the 
promulgation of the Zoroastrian religion in its early years. 

The Pahlavi treatise the“ Cities of Iran” attributes to Rustam the 
formation of two cities of Afghanistan. They are Fari&v, the Fari&b 
of Firdousi,! and Zavulastan, the Zaboulast&n of Firdousi. It speaks 
of Rustam as the Sh^h of JfLvulast&n. 

According to Arab writers, this Fariab was founded by Kaikobad. 
This city seems to be the Farah of Ebn Haukal§ . It is the “ Parrah 
mentioned in ancient geography, capital of the Parthian province 
of Anaban and at that time a place of great splendour and extent. I|” 
As to Z&voulastin or Zaboul, the district round Gizni and Caboul was 
then known by that name. , 

The next important city of Seistan is Dooshak,1I which is the 
Zerenj of the Pahlavi treatise of the " Cities of Iran.” It is the Zerandj 
of Tabari*'” who calls it the capital of Seistan, Zarinje of Ebn Haukaltt 
who calls it the largest city of Seistan, and Zarednj of Edrisit} who* 
calls it the principal city of Sedjestan or Seistan. It is the Zaranga of 
Ptolemy. . At first R&m Scheristin on the banks of the Helmund 
was the capital of Seistan, but the river having changed its course firom 
there, later on, Zarang or Dooshaka on the Helmund was made the 
capital. The fire-temple of Karkoe referred to above as being founded 
in Seistan was situated in this city. In its early history the name 
of Afrasiflb is connected with it. King Kaikhosru added splendour 

* Yasht xiii. 97 ; Afrin-i-Rapithavin ; ** Sacred Books of the East,*’ vol. xxxvii. 
Dinkard, bk. ix. chap. xxiv. 17, xxxiii. 5; ** S. B. E vol. xivii« Dinkard, bk. vH* 
chap. vii. 6. 

f ** Afdaya va Sahigiya*i*Si8tan.” Vide my translation, p. 125. 

{ Mohl, iii. p. 506. 

§ Ousley’s ** Oriental Geography,” p« 208. 

II Kinneir’s ” Persian Empire,” p. 193. O’Anville’s “ Ancient Geography,” ii. 

p. 65. 

^ Kincieir’s ” Persian Empire,” p. 192. 

** Tabkrif par Zotenberg, iii. p« 517. 

ft Ottsley*s ” Oriental Geography,” pp. 203, 207. 

Bdfisi, par Jaubert, i. p. 442. 
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to it. Ardeshir Babegftn (Artaxerxes), the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty, is said to have rebuilt and embellished this city. 

The river Ardvigura, whose praises are partly sung in the Aban 
Yasht, is identified by diflFereiit scholars with different rivers of 
Central Asia. I agree with Dr. Geiger in thinking that it is the 
Oxus, a large part of which runs from the dominions of the Amir. 
The name Oxus is derived from Aksu, one of its principal tributaries, 
and I think that the name Aksu has some connection with Ardvicu 
(ra). We learn from Col. Gordon* that the district of the Pamirs, 
whence the Oxus flows, had a Zoroastrian population as late as 
about 700 years ago. He says : 

According to Shigni accounts, the family of the Shah of Shignan 
originally came from Persia, and the first arrival from that country (said 
to have been between 500 and 700 years ago) was the Shah-i-Khamosh, 
who was a Syed and a Fakir. The country was at that time in the hands 
of the Zardushtis (ancient Guebers, fire-worshippers), a powerful and 
learned race. The Shah-i-Khamosh commenced to teach these people the 
Koran. There were already at this time Musalmans in the neighbouring 
country of Darwaz, and many of them flocked into Shignan as followers of 
the Shah-i-Khamosh. In about ten years he had converted large numbers 
of the people, and a religious war commenced, which ended in this leader 
wresting the kingdom from Kahakuh, the ruler of Shignan and Roshan 
under the Zardushtis, the seat of whose Government was then at Balkh. 
After this the teaching of the people continued, and in ten years more all 
had been converted to the Shiah form of the Muhammadan faith. 

If this be true, it is probable that proselytising expeditions were sent 
into Wakhan and the neighbouring hill countries, and extended their 
operations even to Sirikol and Kunjut gaining all over to the Shiah faith 
which they now profess. The ruins of three forts, said by the natives to 
have been erected by the ** Atashparastan ’* (fire-worshippers) still exist 
in Wakhan, one called Kahakuh ’* in the Ishtrak district ; another 
named “ Maichun ” in the vicinity of Khandut ; and the third, Kila 
Sangibar, close to the hamlet of Hissar. The first was the residence of 
the ruler of the Zardushtis. 

Lieut. Wood, who travelled in the Pamirs in 1837, supports 
Gordon. He says: ^'Since crossing the Pass of Ish Kashm, we bad seen 
the ruins of three Kaffer forts, which the natives believed \o have 
been erected by the Guebres or fire-worshinpers; one called Sumri, in 


• “The Roof of the World,” p. 141. 
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the neighbourhood of Kundut ; another in the vicinity of Ishtrakh, 
named Kakah ; ‘ and the last, Kila Zanguebar, close to the hamlet 
of Issar. I have elsewhere mentioned the repugnance with which 
a Badakhshi blows out a light. Similar lingering remnants of Zoroas- 
ter’s creed are to be detected here. A Wakhani considers it bad luck 
to blow out a light by the breath, and will rather wave his hand for 
several minutes under the flame of his pine-slip than resort to the 
sure but to him disagreeable alternative."* 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 

28th January, 1907. 

• Wood’s “Journey to the Source of the River Oxus,” p. 333. 
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ST. AGATHA AND THE VOLCANIC 
ERUPTION OF 1669. 


I. 

PEACEFUL DAYS. 

T he story of St. Agatha is one of intense interest in itself ; and 
because of her connection in the minds of the Sicilians with 
volcanic eruptions, it is one which is appropriate to the present 
time when attention is so especially directed to the awful phenomena 
of nature. I visited Sicily during the time the Feast of St. Agatha 
was being celebrated and I studied her life from the best Latin and 
Italian sources. 

They tell us how more than 1600 years ago there lived in the 
city of Catania, on the eastern coast of Sicily, a maiden named Agatha, 
whom the noble and illustrious family of Coloiina reckon among 
their ancestors. Agatha was beautiful as an angel, with ruby lips 
and golden hair, and grey eyes that sparkled with intelligence. 
Joyous as innocence itself, it seemed as if God had created her in a 
smile of love, to give men a divine proof of wliat an exquisite work 
His hands could fashion. Endowed with a brilliant intelleot, tender- 
hearted, as winning and graceful in manner as she was ioveiy in face 
and form, who can wonder that she was tlie iilol of her parents, who 
loved her as the apple of their eye? Not to them, however, did she 
owe her first instruction in Christianity, which had borne fruit in a 
living faith in Jesus, that added the heavenly radiance*of the spirit’s 
graces to her manifold gifts and endowments of body and mind. 

Whilst Agatha Colonna was still a child, a pious lady caused 
her to be secretly taught the Christian religion at the church of S. 
Maria Rotunda, which was built B.c. 200 as the temple of the 
Pantheon, but is said to have been converted into a church as early 
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M the first century of our era, since which time it has remained a 
Christian fane down to our own age. The sight of its rotunda, 
raising its head near the old Greek theatre of Catania, calls up 
thoughts of the days when the noble Sicilian maiden loved to pass 
long hoiv 3 within its walls, pondering in silent meditation on the 
wondrous ^uths that, had been instilled into her inind. Here too 
she prayed with such fervour that the tears used to be seen coursing 
down her cheeks. The allurements of the world had no attractions 
for the gentle girl, whose youth was spent in a peaceful seclusion 
that would have seemed monotonous to many a gay pleasure-seeker, 
but to Agatha was full of a deep happiness derived from the love of 
her parents — a happiness that was, alas 1 only too short-lived, for 
scarcely fikd she completed her fifteenth year ere she was orphaned 
of them both. She inherited from them a splendid palace, precious, 
vessels of gold and silver, costly gems, and coffers filled ’ with a 
plenteous store of money ; yet the sight of these things did but 
renew her grief, by reminding her that it was through the death of 
those she had loved so dearly she had become the possessor 
of this enormous wealth. The stately apartments in which they 
had lived as a happy family were now so lonely to her that she 
deserted them for the smallest room in her palace, and there spent 
much of her time in arranging the distribution of her immense income 
in charity. In spite, however, of her plain attire, and the quiet life 
she was leading, all Sicily had heard the fame of the rich and lovely 
orphan, and as in that southern land she was already considered to 
have Reached a marriageable age, many of the most distinguished 
inhabitants of the island became suitors for her hand ; but sincernone 
of them were like-minded with herself in religious matters, she 
refused jthera all, and determined to remain single until she should 
meet one with whom she could walk hand in hand along the heaven- 
ward path.. 

Absorbed in her ministrations amongst the poor, Agatha gave 
little heed to an event which was destined to cast the shadow of 
death over her young life. In the course of the year a.d. 252 the 
Emperor Decius sent to Catania as his Proconsul in Sicily a certain 
Quintianus, a person of low birth, who had made his way to power 
by deeds of infamy. 

He was ruddy of complexion, with a long shaggy beard, and 
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eyes that looked out from under lowering brows with a glance lo 
penetrating that it seemed to pierce those on whom it was directed 
through and through, and freeze their very marrow ;and they instinc* 
tivety shrank from the dreaded presence of a man whose ferocious 
expression bore witness to the habitual cruelties in the exercise of 
which his evil nature took delight. Woe to« the miserable being 
who, having unwittingly incurred the tyrant’s 'hatred, was unfoTtUn 
nate enough to fall into his hands ; the thousand persecutions to 
which he was subjected being rendered the more galling by the 
hypocritical veil of mock justice under which Quintianus strove to 
mask his inhumanities, a veil so thin that it did not long impose upon 
the Sicilians, whose general detestation of the ruler Decit» had sot 
over them, caused him to live in such constant fear of assallination 
that he placed savage dogs at his palace gates, and surrounded him- 
self with a host of bodyguards, desperadoes, and spies. 

From the verj' first moment of his arrival at Catania the praises 
of the orphan Agatha had been sounding in the ears of Quintianus, 
and he was filled with desire to see this highly-extolled being. At 
last the day came when he found himself in her presence ; his roug^ 
nature was taken captive by the power of beauty which seemed to 
him superhuman, and the love that was at once kindled for her in his 
heart gathered purity from the modest maiden who had inspired it. 

He did not suffer many days to elapse ere he sent one df his 
most intimate friends, Silvinus by name, to ask her hand in marriage. 

“ fell her,” said he, “ that I love her with my whole soul, and will 
honour and reverence her : that all Sicily will be subject to her, that 
her slightest wish shall be law to its inhabitants, that every luxury 
befitting the wife of a Praetor shall be hers, if only ishe will consent 
to be mine.” 

Long seemed the hours of waiting to the impatient lover, pacing 
up and down his marble halls, and his heart beat quicker as the re- 
turning footsteps of his messenger approached. Quintianus had felt 
so certain that the young orphan would deem herself honoured by 
his proposal to lay the whole of Sicily in his person at her feet, that 
he was little prepared for her answer, telling him she would never 
consent to be unfeithful to her Master, the heavenly Bridegroom, by 
becoming the bride of a heathen, were he the Emperor himself. On 
receiving these unwelcome tidings from SilvintA, the governor fell 
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into a passion ; stamping violently on the ground, biting his lips and 
rending his black toga, he exclaimed— Does the proud beauty 
dare to despise me ? I ivill bring her weeping to my feet. She boasts 
of being a Christian- all the surer, then, shall I be of getting her into 
my power.” 


II. 

A NOBLE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

Meanwhile Agatha, well aware of the probable consequences of 
her refusal to become the wife of Quintianus, thought it prudent to 
retire to jGalermo, a pleasant little village in the neighbourhood of 
Catania. Here, shortly after sunrise on the 25th December A. D. 
252, she opened the wooden casement of her chamber to enjoy a 
fresh breeze. It was such a mprning as we should look for in vain, 
under our grey wintry skies, before the middle of May. The rosy 
flush which had tinged the snows of Etna had given place to a glo- 
rious flood of golden sunshine that shed a warmth and radiance as 
of summer upon the rich masses of evergreen verdure that then, as 
now, entitled the lower slopes of the volcano and the plain at its 
foot to be called “ the garden of Italy." The beautiful scenes of 
nature displayed before her, raised the thoughts of the pious maiden 
to their Divine Creator, and she murmured, ” O my God, if the 
works of Thy hands be so fair, what must Thou Thyself be in the 
glory of Thy perfection 1 ” 

Her meditations were suddenly disturbed by the tramp of horse- 
men and the clang of arms, follov/ed by a running hither and thither 
within the house ; and the mingled sound of the harsh voices of 
strange men and the weeping of her women-servants grated on her 
ears. “ What has happened ?" asked the young mistress, calmly, of 
one of these trembling domestics who rushed towards her. Ere she 
could receive a reply, her question was answered through the 
appearance of the band of soldiers sent by Quintianus to seize the 
victim whose hiding-place had been betrayed to him. On their 
sternly bidding her surrender herself to them as their prisoner, 
Agatha made answer, There was no need for your master to have 
despatched so many armed men to capture a defenceless girl ; 1 am 
ready to follow you without resistance." While preparations were 
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being made for . her departure, she retired into an adjoining room, 
and kneeling down, prayed fervently in these words : “ O Divino 
Jesus, Who knowest I have put my trust in Thee, do Thou sustain 
me against the tyrant whose anger I have provoked. Thou know- 
est the frailty of my nature, and that 1 can do nothing of myself, 
but do Thou, O my God, keep me pure, and grant that my enemy 
may not triumph over me and say, ‘ Where is the God of whom she 
boasted ? ' Do Thou accept my tears as a pledge of the sacrifice of 
myself that I desire to offer up to Thee, Who only art the Lord, 
and to Whom alone be all glory ascribed.” The peace of God that 
had entered into the heart of Agatha, shone upon her countenance 
as she rose from her knees and walked with a firm step, into the 
midst of the rough soldiers who were impatiently awaiting her. 

When the innocent and beautiful young Colonna returned to 
her native Catania as a captive, the whole city was in an uproar, 
and crowds gathered in every street through which the cavalcade 
passed, anxiously watching to see what Quintianus was about to do 
with his precious prize. 

He was still in love with Agatha, but since her refusal of him 
his love was no longer mingled with reverence for her, and he now 
hoped that by lowering her moral standard to his own, he might 
induce her to accept his addresses. To this end he had her convey- 
ed to the house of a lady named Aphrodisia, who though of go^ 
family, was of no good fame, and was, in fact, the very Circe of her 
age. To this ’woman he thus opened his mind, “To thy care, O 
Aphrodisia, do 1 commit the treasure dearest to my heart. She is 
obstinate in her adhesion to this new and fanatical belief that men 
call Christianity, but do thou penetrate into the brazen tower in 
which her Christ keeps her fast, and show her the delights of the 
senses, and if thou canst but succeed in winning her for me, no 
reward shall be too great to recompense thee.” 

Having received these injunctions, Aphrodisia came forward to 
greet her charge with every demonstration of affection and respect 
which she knew full well how to assume. The mansion in which 
Agatha found herself was almost equal to her own in size, and was 
luxuriously furnished. Its gilded saloons were redolent of the most 
delicious perfumes, bronze statuettes and vases of gold and silver 
adorned every table, and paintings like those with which Pompeii 
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has made us familiar covered the walls. The viands were of the 
choicest description, and the days were spent by Aphrodisia and her 
bevy of gay damsels in one continual round of sumptuous festivities, 
enlivened by dance and song. But all this revelry had no charms 
for ther Christian maiden, who could see too plainly that " the frail' 
of the serpent was over it all.'* 

Fleeing from these voluptuous orgies, she sought the solitude 
of her chamber, where she passed many hours in weeping and prayer. 
Hither Aphrodisia followed her and lavished upon her every art of 
cajolery to win her over. “ My own Agatha,” she pleaded, “ do 
come and grace our entertainment with thy smile : thou art the 
dearest, the sweetest of creatures, and if thou wouldst not turn a deaf 
ear to my motherly counsels, thou shouldst not only be the queen 
of our festivities, but the ruler of this whole island of Sicily : to 
thee every heart within should bow, yea, even the heart of the 
governor himself, who would adore thee as a greater goddess than 
Venus. With tears in my eyes I implore thee to renounce a 
religion which makes thee despise the pleasures of youth ; and taste 
the delights of living for thyself, and for our gods.” 

Silent and immovable sat Agatha with downcast eyes, looking 
as if she had been turned into stone, upon which Aphrodisia, enraged 
at the utter failure of all her efforts, suddenly changed her tone. 
“ Foolish girl,” she exclaimed, “ have you forgotten that this very 
same Quintianus who has stooped to ask your love is the delegate 
of the Emperor, and that he can enforce the fatal edict against you, 
and subject you to excruciating tortures ? I give you timely warning 
that your life is in peril, and if you persist in your wilful obstinacy 
you must pay the penalty with your blood.” Threats, however, 
proved as powerless as honeyed flatteries to shake the constancy of 
the young disciple of Christ. “ My hope is in God,” was her noble 
reply, “with His aid I shall overcome every torment, and vanquish 
death itself. Your words can never move me, for my soul rests not 
upon the shifting sands of its own strength, but is founded upon a 
strong rock, even upon the omnipotent Jesus." 

At the end of thirty days Aphrodisia was obliged to report to 
the Governor that all her arts had been in vain, and that one 
might more easily torn a stone into soft wax, than make any 
impression upon the heart of Agatha. As is so often the case with 
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ill-regulated minds, thwarted love was changed within the breaM of 
Quintianus into bitterest hate, and from the monient he recdved 
these tidings, his fixed idea was the infliction of the most terrible 
vengeance upon the being who had thus slighted him. “ She has 
made me the talk of Sicily,*’ he muttered, " she shall sorely die, and 
the people shall see in me the Praetor, and shall know that I ban 
wield the penal axe.” Having commanded Agatha to be brought 
before him without delay, he seated himself upon his tribunal, and, 
grasping a dagger in his right hand, he cast a stem look upon his 
prisoner, and asked her the formal questions: “Who art thou f 
Where wast thou born, and what is thy religion am free-bom," 
answered Agatha, “ and am of a noble flimily, as all can testify. My 
religion is the faith of Christ.” 

“Dost thou not know the edict of the Emperor, which con- 
demns to death every one who adores the God of the Christians F 
And dost thou not blush to lead an ignoble life so ill befitting thy 
high descent?” 

“ Blush to be called the servant of Jesus Christ 1 Nay, rather, no 
words can express my deep sense of the honour it is to serve my 
Master as a lowly slave.” 

“ Thou insolent wretch I” angrily exclaimed Quintianus. “ Cease 
thy blasphemy, and either adore great Jupiter and all the gods of 
Olympus, and of the infernal regions, or death shall be the reward 
of thy audacious folly. In the name of the Emperor I command 
thee forthwith to prostrate thyself before our altars, and with sacri- 
fices and libations to appease the wrath of the divinities whose 
majesty thou hast insulted.” 

The clear young voice faltered not in uttering the swift rsply : 

“ Never will I adore any other deity, save the one, true, onulipotent 
God, the Ruler of all things. I belong to Christ alone, and my soul 
delighteth in Him.” 

How grandly does this confession of faith echo in our ears 
across the ages that have rolled by since it was made. It consists 
of only a few short words, but in their utterance the Christum 
maiden offdred herself up, a willing victim, to endure an s gopisin g 
death| as a witness for her Saviour.! 
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III. 

THE MARTYRDOM. 

Scarcely had Agatha ended openly and publicly professing the 
Lord Jesus when the Praetor gave orders that she should be at once 
cast into prison, and this scion of the noble house of Colonna, who 
had been surrounded by her loving parents with every luxury, found 
herself in a narrow cell into whose dark and dismal depths the light 
of day never penetrated, and the mournful silence of which was only 
broken by the constant dropping of water from its roof. Yet even in 
this dreary dungeon, like Paul and Silas of old, Agatha could rejoice 
in being counted worthy to suffer for the Saviour who had died for 
her ; and as her thoughts dwelt on His cross and passion, and on His 
prayer for His murderers, the spirit of the loving Jesus entered into 
her soul, and enabled her to forgive and to pray for all who were 
wronging her. 

On the morrow Quintianus summoned his prisoner to appear 
again before him, and as she entered his judgment hall, radiant with 
a loveliness which was enhanced by the beauty of holiness, he felt 
in spite of himself a momentary return of his love for her, and a 
desire to give her one more chance of life. For this end he painted 
anew in glowing colours all the luxuries that should surround her, 
and the empire over the hearts of men that she should enjoy, if 
only she would consent to renounce her religion and to be his. 

To these alluring offers she answered calmly that she could 
never renounce Her Saviour, and added, “ I fear not death, for my 
soul longeth to flee away as a dove and be at rest in the presence of 
God, who is the very joy of my heart,” 

“ Die, then I ” exclaimed the indignant Praetor, “ since thou so 
wiliest it," and turning to his lictors, he commanded them to “ exe- 
cute the will of Caesar upon the accursed enchantress and put her to 
the torture.” 

The tyrant had inspired those about him with such abject fear 
that they dared not disobey his mandate, and having bound the 
unfortunate maiden upon an instrument of torture called the querleus 
(which seems to have resembled the rack) they strained at the ropes 
and pulleys as if it had been a mere web of coarse cloth that they 
were stretching, instead of a delicately wrought human frame that 
they were agonising in every nerve. Not a sound, however, escaped 
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the sufTerer's lips, till her very patience irritated the inhuman 
Praetor, and caused him to give orders that she should be scourged. 

A murmur of mingled horror and compassion arose from the 
crowd of bystanders, but none durst raise a finger to rescue Agatha, 
as barefooted, with her hands fastened behind her back, she was 
dragged roughly along by a band of soldiers. Arrived in the midst 
of the principal square of Catania, they bound her with thongs to a 
column. There is no need to harrow the reader’s feelings with the 
details of a Roman scourging, which, it is well-known, equalled in 
severity the Russian knouting, but as even this sharp pain failed to 
wring more than a single involuntary cry from his victim, Quintianus 
bad her still further tortured with red-hot plates of metal and iron 
hooks. All this while the martyr’s lips moved in silent prayer : 
and so completely was her spirit wrapped in an ecstasy of devotion, 
that she seemed scarcely conscious of the fiery trial through which 
her body was passing. 

Like a tiger that has tasted blood, the Praetor now determined 
to satiate his revenge to the uttermost on the woman who had 
resisted alike his blandishments and his threats, and whose constancy 
none of the torments he had indicted on her had overcome. Agatha 
would have been more than human could she have remained silent 
during the fearful operation which the fiendish ingenuity of this 
monster of iniquity had devised and of which he superintended the 
execution. “ Help me, O Lord, to bear this,” she ejaculated ; then, 
turning to Quintianus, she exclaimed with tears in her eyes, “ Dost 
thou not blush, O cruel tyrant, to deprive me of my tender breasts, 
like those from which thy mother nourished thee, when a babe ? ’* 
Unmoved by this appeal, be gave orders that she should be taken 
back to prison, and there left to die of her wounds and starvation. 
But pity for the gentle and beautiful girl at last overcame even the 
fear of punishment for their disobedience in her jailors as well as in 
her friends, and the dungeon door having been purposely left unlocked, 
many stole in to minister to her. With a kindness that the event 
proved to have been a mistaken one, they brought her nourishing 
food, and carefully dressed her wounds, so as to stay the flight of her 
soul from her bruised and mangled body. 

As soon as she was strong enough to walk, they urged her to 
make her escape. But with true Christian heroism she refused to 
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do anything which might bring her jailors into trouble, and thus it 
came to pass that four days after, Qumtianus having heard to his 
amazement that his prisoner was yet alive, summoned her before him 
for the third time. Once more she fearlessly avowed her faith in the 
Redeemer. '^‘Christ/’ she said ‘Ms my life and my sjdvation.” 
<* (Kristi ” exclaimed the Praetor, how that name makes me tremble 
with mge 1 " Then, appealing to the obsequious ministers of his wilb 
why had thronged around him, he asked What think ye, 
of tms sorceress? ’’ She scorns the worship of our gods, let her he^ 
put to death,” was their unaiymous verdict. “ Yes, let her be put to 
death,” echoed Quintianus ; '‘let us see whether this Christ, in whom 
she continues to make her boast, is able to save her from the extreme 
penalty to which I condemn her.” 

A fire having been kindled, fragments of potsherds were mingled 
with it, and Agatha, bound hand and foot, was thrown into the midst 
of the burning mass, and dragged over the red-hot embers and glow- 
ing pottery. Even this utter anguish she received grace to bear with 
angelic patience, as seeing Him who is invisible ; but now the hour 
of her deliverance drew nigh ; and in the occurrence at this very time 
of one of those mighty convulsions of nature, which so often have 
devastated the fair coasts of Sicily,* her Christian contemporaries 
thought they saw the hand of that Lord in Whom His youthful 
disciple had trusted, stretched forth to rescue her from further 
torments. 

Suddenly the sky grew lowering, the sea ebbed back beyond its 
lowest tide, then rushed in upon the land with a devastating recoil ; 
the earth opened in many a yawning fissure ; every house in the city 
rocked to and fro under the stress of the repeated earthquake-shocks, 
and many fell crashing to the ground. Part of the Governor^ 
palace gave way, burying his two friends Silvinus and Falcarius 
in its ruips, and this ill-omened event confirmed the populace in 
their ' persuasion that the awful visitation which had so un- 
expectedly overtaken Catania was a chastisement of hSaven 
for the crimes of the man whose rule they detested. Maddened, 
therefore, with rage against the Praetor, as the cause of all their 
misfortunes, they pursued him from street to street, clamorous 

• As in 1108 imd 1693, on both of which occasions Catania was almost totally 
ov«rthrown by earttaquahet. 
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for his death. Knowing well how greatly the high*boro and 
lovely Agatha Colonna hadwndeared herself by her many deeds of 
charity to her heathen as well as her Christian feltow-^dtizenUi 
Quintianws thought to pacify the mob by giving orders tlmt she waa 
to be removed hrom the glowing embers, but the surging crowd 
still continued -to seek his life so that he was obliged to fly frofil 
the town. Escaping through a secret postern he reached thmvw 
Simeto in safety, and entered a ferry-boat with the intentidft of 
cTjOSsing td the opposite bank. In this boat were two horses, which 
took to fighting each other during the passage, and in their strug- 
gles kicked the unfortunate Praetor on the head. Mortally wounded, 
be fell into the turbid stream, and its swift-floMring current bore his 
body so rapidly away that the boatmen were unable to recover it. 

In their terror at the first violent earthquake shock, Agatha’s 
torturers suffered the embers, over which they had been dragging 
her, to grow cold, and thus when they received the commands of 
Quintianus that she was to be unbound and carried back to prison, 
the martyr was still alive, though the deadly pallor that had over- 
spread her features made them seem chiselled in white marble, and 
the radiance which illumined her eyes, was a reflection of glory flrom 
the heavenly Jerusalem on which her far-away gaze was fixed. 
Sinking on-her knees, and extending her hands towards heaven, she 
uttered this fervent supplication ; “ O my God, my loving Jesus, 
Thou who hast ever protected me from childhood, my Guide and 
my Master, who hast taken me from the love of this world, and hast 
given me grace to endure my sufferings with constancy — deliver now 
my soul, I humbly beseech Thee, from the fetters of earth, that I may 
flee to Thee. Have mercy upon me, O God, after Thy great good- 
ness, and grant me to behold Thy face, O Thou most Holy 1 O Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit 1” 

Scarcely had these words of prayer died away upon the lips of 
the saintly maiden ere slumber, ^peaceful as an infant's, closed her 
eyes far* ever tq a world which was not worthy of her, and she slept, 
as she had lived, in Jesus. 

A feeling of duty and the love of their fellow-creatures nerves 
men, even at the present day, to endure with patient heroism suffer- 
ings almost as great as those Agatha went through ; amongst many 
examples of this, we may instance the well-known one of the steers- 
10 
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man, whose charred hand still grasped in death the wheel by which 
he had continued to guide the burning vessel, whilst himself all the 
while slowly roasted in the flames ; yet, as we meditate on the 
constancy of the young Sicilian martyr, the question forces itself 
upon us : “ If the Son of Man were to come now, would He find 
such faith as hers on the earth ? For it was faith in the living 
Christ, and love towards Him, which alone caused her to rejoice in 
being made a partaker of His sufiferings, and enabled her to triumph 
over the instinctive shrinking of our frail human nature from agony 
and death. 

The glad tidings that Quintianus was no more, having caused 
the dread edict of Decius to lose its terrors for the Christians of 
Catania, who now no longer feared to avow their belief, they flocked 
to Agatha's prison to show their reverence for the faithful servant 
of Jesus, whose good confession they had lacked the courage to 
imitate, by rendering the last offices to her mangled body, and their 
tears flowed freely as they anointed it with odoriferous balsams, and 
wrapping it in cerements of the finest texture, bore it through the 
crowded streets, singing hymns of praise to God, and laid it in a 
marble sarcophagus within the church now called 8. Agata dei Goti. 
As they knelt around the tomb, a young man who was recently a 
disciple of Jesus, and whose rich and costly attire proclaimed him 
to belong to the patrician class, drew near, and gently raising the 
martyr's head, placed beneath it a white marble tablet, on which 
was graven in letters of gold an inscription to the memory of one 
whose example had won him to the allegiance of the Master for 
Whom she bad laid down her life. 


IV. 

THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA IN 1 669. 

Fourteen centuries had*passed since the grave had closed over 
the mortal remains of Agatha Colonna. The Roman Governor and 
the Saracen Emir had given place to the Viceroy of the most Catholic 
Monarch Charles II, King of Spain, Naples, and Sicily, whose banner 
now waved over the prosperous city of Catania, the metropolis of 
wealth and learning. It was early springtide, the pleasantest season 
of the year in Sicily’s genial clime, and like summer butterflies, 
crowds of the light-hearted Catanian populace were abroad basking in 
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the sunshine, enjoying the delights of doke far niente at their house- 
doors, or strolling along the main street looking towards Rtna’s snow- 
clad cone. Some few of the more thoughtful amongst them grew 
grave as they heard subterranean rumblings proceeding from the 
mountain, and noticed an ominous stillness in the air, which they 
feared might presage a coming eruption, but their companions 
laughed at their gloomy forebodings, until on the 8th March, 1669, a 
terrific crash was heard, and the south-eastern flank of the volcano 
was rent open from top to bottom by a broad fissure which emitted 
a most vivid light. The terrified beholders next saw five other 
parallel fissures open one after the other, sending up clouds of smoke, 
and bellowing with a mighty roar, which could be heard forty miles off; 
whilst from the lower extremity of the first fissure there gushed forth 
avast lava current twenty-five feet in width, which flowed at the rate 
of 162 feet an hour, and, overwhelming in its course fourteen towns 
and villages, some of them having a population of between three and 
four thousand souls, came ever nearer and nearer to Catania itself, till 
it seemed as if nothing could save the doomed city. At this awful 
juncture, its inhabitants moved in a body towards the ramparts facing 
Mount Etna near the Benedictine convent of San Niccolo, and there 
poured forth their whole souls in an agony of prayer and supplica- 
tion to the God of all Mercy, that He would pardon their many sins 
and avert the threatened evil. What a solemn time it must have 
been when the cry of that vast multitude went up as one voice to 
the Throne of Grace, and still the fiery flood flowed on with a velocity 
of twenty-two feet an hour, a breadth of six hundred yards, and a 
depth of forty feet, until at last it reached the base of the city wall 
that had been raised to the height of sixty feet as a barrier against it ,* 
but all the efforts of man proved of no avail, the burning mass only 
stayed in its course until it had accumulated upon itself an altitude 
greater than that of the rampart, which it then surmounted, flowing 
down the innerside in a cascade of fire, without, however, overthrow- 
ing the wail itself, that is yet to be seen, at the present day, with a 
wave of lava consolidated in the act of curling over it. Thus the 
dreaded enemy had come in like a flood, resistless in its might ; but 
the Lord who dwelleth on high was mightier, and He granted the 
fervent prayer of the weeping Catanians at the very moment when 
all hope seemed at an end, by causing the lava current suddenly 
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alter its course, so as to leave the greater part of Catania unuijured, 
Whilst circling round it to the Mediterranean, where it formed a 
promontory projecting half a mile out to sea. 

The fiitth of the citizens had saved them, and we are forcibly 
reminded by it of a similar instance of &itb in our own times which 
met with alike reward when (as described by Miss Gordon Gumming) 
in 1880-81, the sides of the ^eat]Hawaiian volcano Manna Loa were 
riven asunder, and a stream of liquid lava issued forth, which rolled 
along at a white heat for many a long league, till at last it arrived 
within a mile or two of the village of Hilo. There was held a day ot 
solemn prayer, when even the Chinamen entered the church of the 
Christians to join in the universal supplication to the Saviour of the 
world. At the very hour of the evening service the fire-flood was 
stayed, which for nine months had been steadily moving towards 
the village, and the great fountain on the mountain-top that had fed its 
molten current ceased to flow. The tale of the eruption of 1669, as 
believed in by the Catanians of the present day, offers an even 
closer parallel to the deliverance of Hilo than the scientific record 
of the same event which 1 have taken as the basis of my narrative : 
for they point to a high vertical mass of lava, rising within a few feet 
of the monastery of S. Benedetto, as a convincing proof of the truth 
of their statement, that the lava current stopped short when just out- 
side the city wall, and without touching that rampart turned aside at 
right angles to itself, thus bending away from Catania in a miracu- 
lous manner. Yet, however marvellous the idea of such an occurrence 
may appear to us , it might have been brought about by the Divine 
power acting through the ordinary laws of volcanic phenomena, for 
it is a well-known fact that when a lava-current has met in its 
course with a flat and extensive surface perpendicularly opposed to 
its direction, such as the wall of a house, it has been observed to 
stop as if by magic, at the distance of a few miles, without coming 
into actual contact with the obstacle," and on these occasions it will 
sometimes ‘'deviate in a lateral direction."* The Catanian Roman 
Catholic ascribes the "miracle of 1669," not to the direct interposi- 
tion of the Almighty, but to the good offices of his patron saint, the 
holy virgin Agatha, at the waving of whose veil by the priests, he 
will tdl you, the stream of molten lava became instantly congealed ; 


* Scrape’s “ Volcanoes,” page 86, 
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and it has been necessary to dwell at considerable length npon 
memorable events of the erupl^ of«i669, beeanse the modem fisMaa 
of St. Agatha owe much of their pomp to their oommemoration of 
the mart]rr as the delirerer of her native city from impending 
destruction on this occasion ; though they were in existence cenmrtes 
agO| thd saint having always occupied a prominent place not only in 
her own land, but also throughout the whole Catholic world, having 
been formally canonised in the year 591, and her shrine having murly 
been enriched with costly oSerin^ from princes and<crowned heads, 
amongst whom our own Richard Coeur de Lion is mentioned as 
having presented a diadem set with precious stones. 


V. 

THE FESTA OF ST. AGATHA. 

The name of Agatha is retained amongst the Blach Letter 
Saints of our Prayer Book, where it occurs opposite the date 
February 5, which is believed to be that of her martyrdom, and on 
which day the week-long festival held in her honour, at Catania, 
reaches its culminating point. As this Festa differs in many respects 
from those familiar to the ordinary traveller on the mainland of 
Italy, I subjoin a few extracts descriptive of it, from the journal of 
my tour in Sicily. 

February 2 , — All Catania is in festal array : coroneted carriages 
keep passing and repassing, filled with gay dames in elabomte and 
costly toilettes, whilst the pedestrians of the fair sex (who belong 
to the lower orders, since no Catanian lady of any position would be 
seen on foot if she could help it) make the streets appear like beds 
of flowers as they crowd their pavements in rich array of velvet, 
silk, satin, plush and brocade, blue, green, yellow, pink and violet. 
Here and there you may meet with peasant women wrapped in 
eastern-looking shawls which envelope them from head to foot. 
They are for the most pact country folk, and are all wending their 
way to the Piazza del Duomo, a square adorned with a curious old 
elephant in lava, bearing an Egyptian obelisk on its back, which may 
have attracted the attention of Agatha when a child ; not even a 
passing glance, however, do they vouchsafe to bestow on this 
relic of antiquity, but pressing eagerly through the open portals of 
the cathedral they ha^n to cast themselves down before ^e 
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superbly decorated chapel of their patron saint, kissing passionately 
the railing in front of it, on which are suspended copies of the devo- 
tions to St. Agatha prescribed by their spiritual guides for their use 
during this week. A mitred Bishop in full canonicals swept past us, 
followed by a train of church dignitaries, one of whom, perceiving 
my mother and myself to be strangers, left the procession, and 
coming up to us, said, “ You must come to-morrow to see the shrine 
of St. Agatha, which will then be exposed to the view of the faith- 
ful before being carried through the town on the two following 
days.” 

February 3. — All the bells in the city are ringing madly : mili- 
tary bands are parading the streets playing their loudest, and the 
constant letting-off of squibs, petards, and crackers, is adding to the 
general din, which I have only heard equalled in the island of Syra 
on Easter Day. How is it that the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches of the islands and seaboard of the Mediterranean cannot 
celebrate an ecclesiastical festival without an expenditure of gun- 
powder better fitted to propitiate some heathen god of war than to 
do honour to our religion of peace ? The barbarous idea of noise 
being pleasing to the deity must be a relic of the old pagan times, 
when the gods were supposed to require loud appeals to their senses 
to demonstrate to them the devotional feelings of worshippers 
whose inmost hearts they were unable to discern. Through the 
Piazza del Universita there passed at 12-30 p.m. a procession of 
municipal worthies and church dignitaries, headed by ten bishops 
and an archbishop, all robed in gold and silver and crimson bro- 
cade, the latter holding his jewelled crozier in one crimson-gloved 
hand, whilst with a rotary movement the other was continually 
blessing the assembled multitude as he moved slowly along under 
the crimson umbrella held over him by attendants. The procession 
was closed by men bearing on their beads the Gi/Zt, elaborate gilt 
erections some twenty feet in height, surmounted by Roman candles 
adorned with wax angels, and wreaths of artificial flowers, and 
studded allround with groups of little coloured images representing 
various scenes in the martyrdom of St. Agatha, whilst from every 
part of their circumference projected innumerable tapers ; for these 
Qua are the receptacles of the city's offering of candles to its patron 
stinU Tinselly thoi^^h these gaudy structures look, they are of 
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enormous weight, and it is most painful to see the starting veins 
and twitching muscles in the faces of the bearers, showing too 
plainly what self-torture they are inflicting upon themselves in 
attempting (like the Cairene Dervish banner-bearers) to dance along 
with their unwieldy burdens. 

The bouses in the-Piazza del Duomo are all hung with many- 
coloured draperies, and one of them bears an inscription, setting 
forth how the youthful maiden 

Beautiful in the sight of God, 

The heroic Catanian, St. Agatha, 

Confronted the armed might of the tyrant 
With the courageous confession of faith. 

This warrior spirit. 

With the sublime sacrifice of herself, 

Shook the throne of the Caesars 
And made her native country Christian. 

At 9 P.M. torch-bearers, waving their fire-brands w'ildly aloft, entered 
the square, followed by a military band that stationed itself just 
under our hotel, and played and sang well for about a quarter of an 
hour, when torches and band disappeared down the Via Stersicorea, 
whilst, at the same moment, another set of torch-bearers appeared 
on the scene, lighting a second band to the position of the first. 
A superb effect was produced by its accompaniment of the rich 
deep voices of singers who chanted a hymn to St.*Agatba, addressing 
her as the saviour of Catania in the eruption of 1669. The subterra- 
nean rumbling of the dread volcano ; the bursting forth of the fiery 
flood ; its resistless flow towards the doomed city ; the wild wail of 
agony, changing to a triumphant jubilee, all was represented to the 
listener’s ear in the lofty sublimity and thrilling pathos of that never- 
to-be-forgotten strain. 

February No less than eight military bands passed our 
windows before 7 a.h. this morning, all playing the same stirring 
march as they tramped on to the Cathedral, whence the relics of 
Sicily’s patron saint were shortly afterwards brought out amid 
firing of guns, explosions of gunpowder, and deafening peals of bells. 

Towards afternoon we watched the procession traverse the 
Piazza Stersicorea. As the gaudy GUii 1 have before described ap- 
peared in sight, the excitement of the thronging -multitude reached 
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the utmo st pitch ; every head was turned in the direction of the Via 
Stersicorea, and the murmurs of expectation grew louder and louder 
at the approach of the Brethren of St. Agatha— a long train of 
'white*robed men marching in double file, and drawing a lofty 
triumphal car of silver, and silver-gilt repous8d*work, surmounted by 
silver images of the saints, dazzling to behold as the burnished 
metal flashed in the blazing sunshine. A gallery ran round the car, 
on which t#o priests were standing, one of whom, clad in violet . 
silk, richly trimmed with lace, rang a bell as a signal for the proces- 
sion to halt at the entrance to the Piazza. Forthwith the church 
bells clanged forth, guns fired, squibs, petards and crackers were let 
off, and a fire-balloon in the shape of a star was sent up as an emblem 
of Agatha, “ the Star of Catania," whilst from every balcony there 
floated down coloured papers on which were printed hymns to the 
saint, that were eagerly scrambled for by the crowd, who showed 
great pride in their “ dear Saint Agatha” but little religious emotion. 
“ Viva Santa Agata 1" shouted the white-robed Brotherhood, waving 
their handkerchiefs ; “ Evviva Santa Agata 1*' uprose the answering 
cry from the vast multitude, as the cortbge moved onward amid the 
enthi^iastic waving of fazzoktti. Within the open car was a silver 
gilt and painted half-length image of St. Agatha, resplendent with 
the jewels presented by royal personages, and a magnificent silver 
sarcophagus ; in this and the hollow image, which were both made 
at Avignon in I 377 i contained the relics of the saint. 

February 5, Midnight.— We went at io*A.M. this morning to the 
High Mass with full orchestra at the Duomo. I was sadly struck 
with the want of reverence displayed by the congregation that filled 
the vast edifice almost to overflowing. A few, mostly peasa nts, 
knelt in heartfelt devotion, but many more chatted on different sub- 
jects, and even spat repeatedly on the marble pavement of the 
sacred building, close to the very altars at which mass was being 
celebrated. No one so much as attempted to stand up when the 
priests passed them in their eucharistic robes, and they did not seem 
to treat thejr ministers with half the respect they would have re- 
ceived in an English church, though they could not fail to have 
been impressed witli the magnificent coup ctml presented by the 
archbishop as he sat upon his lofty throne of state, under a splendid 
cmppy, a superb gold mitre on his head, an equally superb goldm 
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mantle over his vestments of rich crimson silk and white satin em* 
broidered in gold. Motionless as an image of Buddha be sat, sop* 
ported on either hand by mitred bishops .goig^eonsly robed, and 
gentlemen of th^ black rod. In front of him stood attendants hold* 
ing fans of peacock’s feathers. His whole aspect was more like 
that of some proud Indian potentate than of tte humble shepherd 
of a Christian flock, such as were the bishops at the period of the 
martyrdom over whtee commemoration he was presiding. 

Later in the day the Cathedral was the scene of a beremonial 
the strangeness of which is most startling. It consists of a measured 
dance up and down the nave, executed by a number of the white- 
robed Brethren of St. Agatha, linked together arm in arm. This 
is a survival of a religious performance which at one time formed a 
considerable element, not only in pagan worship, but also in that of 
the true God — but whether in this case derived from the dance of 
David before the Ark, or from the heathen rhythmic dances emble- 
matic of the movements of the heavenly bodies, is not clearly known. 

Hour by hour the crowd grew denser in street and piaaaa, but 
though entirely composed of the lower classes, there was no push- 
ing or rudeness to be seen nor any harsh language to be heard. In 
fact, all through this week the conduct of the populace (numbering, I 
am told, some 30,000) has been absolutely irreproachable, putting our 
English holiday-making poor sadly to the blush, for I believe there 
has not been a single case of drunkenness amongst all this vast 
multitude, in spite of the great heat which makes the Catanians extra 
thirsty, as the thriving trade done by the vendors of water proves. 
Though sober, the citizens are, however, far from grave, and a 
joyous hum and stir agitated the seething mass that filled our brilli- 
antly illuminated Piazza, when towards 7 P.M., the Festa reached its 
dimaz, and the relics of Sicily’s patron saint were borne through 
their midst in regal pomp back to their resting-place in the Cathe- 
dral. The procession was heralded by the lofty GilU now transformed 
into pyramids of scintillating light, which cast their radiance upon 
the snowy robes of the confraternity of St. Agatha, as, straining at 
the ropes attached to the massive car, they clave their way through 
the yielding crowd, four abreast, and so many hundreds strong that 
their foremost ranks had already quitted the spadous Piarisa at one 
end, ere those nearest the car had entered it at the other. T 
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triumphal car itself dazzled all beholders by the brilliancy of the 
myriads of tapers with which its every outline and minutest detail 
were told out, till it appeared a very chariot of fire. On reaching 
the centre of the Piazza, a train of gunpowder laid all round the 
sqiiare was exploded, shouts of “ Ewiva Santa Agata! ” rent the air, 
fireworks were sent up, and the scene I have described as taking 
place yesterday afternoon was re-enacted on a much larger scale. 
A perfect Pandora’s box of deafening noises seemed to have been 
let loose to craze the ear, louder and louder they grew as the night 
wore on, and the precious relics were being earned up the steps of 
the Duomo, and down the nave, when, suddenly, at the moment 
when the hands of the illuminated clock in our Piazza pointed to 
twelve, every sound was instantaneously hushed, as by the w’ave of 
an enchanter’s wand, and the silence which reigns over all, awes the 
soul like the echo of the last note of some village chime ringing out 
the old year, reminding us that the joyous Festa has gone by for 
ever into the past, and leading us to meditate on the impressions it 
has left behind. Innocent as the display of light hearted gaiety is in 
itself, the remembrance of it jars sadly upon our feelings when we 
reflect on the contrast it presents to the lingering agonies of the death 
it is intended to commemorate. If the spirit of the martyr-maiden 
could have beheld the gay scene, her soul would have been grieved 
by the thought that such heathenish pump and childish acclama- 
tions are supposed to be worthy tributes to her memory ; not thus 
would she bid us honour her, but by offering ourselves, body, soul 
and spirit, a willing sacrifice to that Saviour in Whom she lived, and 
in Whose might she triumphed, over torture and death. 


A. G. WELD. 



SOME NOTES ON THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF 1906. 


P erhaps in no year since its birth had the Indian National 
Conf^ress drawn to itself in such large measure the attention of the 
public as it did last Christmas. In India as well as in England — if one 
may judge by the quantity of literature on the subject — the last 
Congress had for months before captivated the attention of its friends and 
critics alike. 

Its friends could scarcely conceal their anxious concern about the 
threatened split in its ranks ; its critics could scarcely disguise their feel- 
ings of satisfaction at what they hoped to be its approaching dissolution. 
Neither the friends nor the critics, however, appeared to have correctly 
read the situation, and perhaps it was no fault of theirs. It was not easy 
to penetrate the mist raised round it, so assiduously yet unconsciously, by 
parties both in and outside Bengal who professed to be anxious that the 
Congress movement should remain in th^ safe hands of its old and trusted 
leaders. 

It was not long, however, before the air was cleared of its mist and 
the real situation laid bare. The day before the Congress assembled a 
meeting of the more prominent delegates was convened with the object, 
it was stated, of exchanging views on matters controversial* Themeeting 
lasted over a couple of hours ; views were exchanged in language which 
might be considered at times a trifle warm and emphatic; some appeared 
to indulge in confessions of faith, whilst others pleaded as if they were on 
their trial. But the net result of it all was thought to be eminently satis- 
factory. It became quite apparent to those who were present there that 
the noise heard loudest for months past was not, after all, the voice of tiie 
more numerous. Even those most warm and emphatic in support of their 
own opinion did not appear to be willing or prepared to create a split in 
the Congress camp— they too appeared anxious to stand united. 

With the close of the meeting all anxiety appeared to have ended, 
and the only dominant thought in the minds of the leaders appeared to be 
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how best to frame resolutibns to be submitted to the Congress so as to 
secure their unanimous adoption. Whether the policy of maintaining a 
united front is a policy which should be adhered to under all circumstances 
and at all times is a matter upon which opinions will differ ; but that the 
leaders succeeded eminently in . maintaining a united front at the las 
sessions of the Congress scarcely needs affirming. 

On the first day of its sittings the proceedings of the Congress began 
shortly after two in the afternoon. Long before that hour, however, the 
mandap was filled to its utmost capacity, every available foot of space 
having been occupied. The number of those present was variously estimated 
at from twelve to fifteen thousand. The sight was at once interesting and 
impressive — ^presenting, perhaps, an object lesson of how the beginnings of 
a nation are made. Even the most cursory survey of the packed mass 
showed that it was composed of men who came from widely different parts 
of the country, belonged to distinct races and castes, and even strongly 
differed from one another in their sentiments and religious beliefs. Yet 
when the Parsi president-elect entered the mandap, this vast and heteroge- 
neous concourse rose to a man and welcomed him with loud, continuous and 
ringing cheers and shouts of Bande Mataram.” The cheering continued 
for several minutes and the enthusiastic mass refused to cease and settle 
down to business until the president-elect came forward on the platform 
and bowed his acknowledgments. 

After a short prayer and the singing of ‘‘Bande Mataram,’* the proceed- 
ings commenced. The president of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegates, delivered an eloquent and forcible address. It is difficult to 
understand, why the president of the Reception Committee, while wel- 
coming the delegates, should have the privilege of giving a general survey 
of the political situation during the past twelve months. Would not the 
discontinuance of such a practice save much time of the Congress ? The 
three-quarters of an hour’s speech of v/elcome did not apparently give 
sufficient time to the audience to cool down after its first burst of enthusi- 
asm at the mere sight of the venerable president; for when it was 
moved that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji be elected president of the Congress, 
it again broke out into almost wild enthusiasm and the cheering again 
lasted for several minutes. It has been said of the Indian that he cannot 
cheer — ^t^t he does not know how to cheer. If, however, the instances 
above noted hre illustrative of his manner of cheering, then it would be 
safe to assert that he has mended that fault of his. 

The proceedings of the first day concluded with the usual appoint- 
ment of the Subjects Committee to draft resolutions. The proceedings in 
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the Subjects Committee the sam^ evenmg» as well as the proceedings of 
the Congress the next day» were uneventfuli as there was no diverg^ce of 
views as regards resolutions considered in the Committee and submitted 
to the Congress. 

The only questions which were considered likely to divide the opinion 
of the Congress were those of the Boycott and Swadeshi. The proceedings 
in the Subjects Committee; when draft resolutions on these two subjects 
came to be considered, were extremely lively. Many seemed anxious and 
almost impatient to enlighten the Committee with their own views on the 
subjects, and a keen competition was kept up between the intending 
speakers to catch the eye of the venerable President. As each speaker re- 
tired, half a dozen more stood up in their places impatient to mount the 
tribune. Under the circumstances the task of naming the bestspeaker was 
by no means an easy one, and at times there was even angry shouting and 
gesticulating on the part of those who failed to catch the President's eye. 
But no amount of noise or confusion disturbed the equanimity of the 
veteran leader. What a pathetic picture the venerable little figure made as 
he stood up to restore order, ringing the bell with his frail right hand until 
it bent double under its weight! 

The draft resolution submitted to the Subjects Committee was in 
these terms: — 

That, having regard to the fact that the people of this country have 
little or no voice in its administration, and that their representations to the 
Government do not receive due consideration, this Congress is of opinion 
that the boycott movement inaugurated in Bengal by way of protest 
against the partition of that province was and is legitimate, and this Con- 
gress is also of opinion that it is calculated to further the industrial and poUikal 
regeneration of the people. 

The speeches made in support of it and against it were numerousi 
All were equally characterised by earnestness and eloquence; but whilst 
the former appealed to sentiments and angry passions, the latter took 
their stand on reason and good sense. Various amendments to the reso- 
lution were moved, and eventually, by a large majority, the resolution was 
carried omitting therefrom the words in italics. Disappointed with the 
result of the voting, some of the supporters of the resolution as originally 
framed worked themselves up to a considerable pitch of excitement, and 
retired from the meeting in a manner which might appear dramatic, but 
which would also be open to the criticism that it was undignified in 
those who aspire to be leaders. The Subjects Committee, however, did 
not appear to be any the poorer without them. The Swadeshi resolution 
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was next taken in hand and ^agreed to without expression of much differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Thus the anticipations formed at the preliminary meeting above 
referred to were practically realised. The dissentients to the Bengal 
Boycott resolution, as approved by the Subjects Committee, were not 
numerous. At the sitting of the Congress the leaders might have done 
without their votes in support of it had they been so inclined ; but they 
appeared unwilling to depart from their settled policy of a united front, and 
before the hour for moving the two resolutions in the Congress arrived 
they had succeeded in welding the divided mass into one whole again, and 
thus the resolutions were unanimously agreed to by the Congress. 

An attempt has been made in certain quarters to argue that by the 
adoption of the Bengal Boycott resolution the Congress has made boycott 
a plank in their political platform. One has only to read the terms of the 
resolution to ascertain what truth there is in such argument. But if one’s 
native intelligence does not help him enough to understand the terms of 
the resolution, he need not despair: the meaning of the resolution will be 
quite clear to him if he takes the trouble to read the speeches of the leading 
delegates from various centres of India — including Bengal — emphatically 
dissenting from the strange intrepretation put upon it by Mr. Pal in his 
speech purporting to be in support of the resolution. 

That was an exciting incident during the sessions of the Congress. 
Mr Pal was not one of the speakers to the resolution named in the 
published programme; but as the resolution was being moved, he asked 
the President to be allowed to say a few words in support of it, and the 
permission was readily accorded to him. No one had any doubt in his 
mind as tp the real meaning of the resolution ; nor did any one doubt that 
Mr. Pal himself understood the real meaning. Whilst the boldness of 
Mr. Pal appeared to find favour with the spectators in the Congress 
mandap the delegates seemed stunned by it. It was not many momentsi 
however, before they recovered from the shock; disapproval and indig- 
nation were stamped on their faces and the rush of the prominent delegates 
from Madras and other provinces to the President’s chair and their hurried 
consultations with him soon made it apparent that Mr. Pal’s interpretation 
of the resolution would not be allowed to pass unnoticed. Warmth and 
energy characterised the speeches of those who followed Mr. Pal and gave 
emphatic and indignant repudiation to his interpretation. Friends of the 
Congress consider that incident an extremely fortunate one, and feel 
doubly thankful to Mr. Pal for it. It gave an opportunity to the re- 
presentatives from other parts of India of explaining and defining their 
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position in relation to the boycott, and it hasi^ cut off all Mr. Pal s fuiura 
chances of interpreting in his own way the meaning of the resolution 
outside the Congress. 

A settled calm spread through the Congress mandap after this inci* 
dent; and resolutions on Self-Government and a constitution for the 
Congress were placed before the delegates and carried without exciting 
much interest or eloquence. The proceedings of the meeting were wound 
up by Mr. Lai Mohan Ghosh, in an eloquent and forcible speech, which 
commanded the attention and respect of the whole audiencci though all 
that he said did not appear to find' favour with some amongst it. 


D. N. BAHADURJl. 

Bombay, 
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AN EPISODE OF PROGRESS AND REFORM. 

C ERTAIN public workers in Bombay and elsewhere have 
conceived, and are attempting to carry on, in India, a gigantic 
enterprise of reform and reconciliation ; so at least I gather from a 
valuable book which a friend has kindly sent to me. As I read 
it, I was constantly reminded of an episode which passed in London, 
with comparatively little notice at the time outside of the Jewish 
community, though its consequences have been widespread and far- 
reaching, and which has always seemed to me to present, in a small 
compass, all the main features of reform at its purest and best — re- 
form in its truest sense ; the re-formation and re-construction of 
a religious Ideal which has fallen into superstition and degradation. 

India is a large country, and some things are most easily done on 
a small scale at first. It is true that difficulties present themselves 
when a thing has to be done on a large scale, which did not obstruct 
the path of those who were successful on the smaller one. Never- 
theless, a record of a small experiment, under comparatively simple 
conditions, is sometimes suggestive to those who are wrestling with 
the more complicated circumstances ; and possibly, therefore, the 
following sketch may not be quite without interest. 

It will be a great honour for me, if I may b§ privileged to in- 
troduce to the reformers in India such a man as my venerable friend, 
David Marks, the Leader of Reform in Anglo-IsraSl. 

The father of David Marks, who had at one time been prosperous, 
died, in or about the year 1820, having been unfortunate in business 
and leaving hardly any provision for his yoimg family. The widow, 
who is Spokei^ of by her son as an excellent mother, had a struggle 
to maintain her children. She sent the boy to the Jews' Free School. 
He had been already well taught at home. He had read Hebrew 
and English before the age of four; and soon after entering the 
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school, at nine, he was found useful in teaching other boys. ^ At 
fourteen he left school and found employment, first as teacher in a 
family ; then as reader in a synagogue and teacher of languages 
and of the Jewish religion and literature in Liverpool. 

At fourteen David Marks had got into his hands a copy of the 
New Testament, and began to attend the English Church on Sundays, 
without, however, leaving off his attendance at Synagogue on Satur« 
days (the Jewish Sabbath). The Jewish religion was at that time 
entangled in a mass of ignorant superstitions, and its condition much 
resembled the descriptions which I have heard of the Parsi religion 
as it existed in the early days of the last century. David Marks 
was fascinated by the New Testament, and by some aspects 
of the Christian religion as it existed in England. For some 
time he meditated turning Christian ” (as it is called) ; {>., 
renouncing Judaism, and joining some one or other of the many sects 
professing Christianity. As he told me long afterwards, if he had 
decided after only three years of study of the question, he would 
have taken the step across, but he waited to study further ; and, 
after six years, he decided that he would rather see what could be 
made of Judaism. It had occurred to him to observe that Jesus Christ, 
the object of worship to Christians, had never attempted to found any 
new church; being born a Jew, he had remained so to the end, and 
not left the Church of Israel, but done his best to reform it and 
bring it back to consciousness of the essentials of Mosaism. At the 
age of twenty David Marks perceived that the best Christianity *’ 
for a Jew is to follow the example of Jesus Christ by doing his best 
to purify the Church of Israel, to bring it back from a tangle of idle 
ceremonial to the ethical conception of faith in God, the Eternal Unity, 
When he was thirty, some wealthy London Jews, seeing no spiritual 
or other use in the mass of minute observances which at that time 
made so large a part of the routine life of Jews, built a synagogue 
for themselves, and commissioned the Reformer to draw up some 
rational form of ritual, which, while Jewish in its essence, should be 
compatible with the life of cultured citizens of a country such as 
England. 

Here was his opportunity ; and nobly did he avail liimself of it. 
Among the doctrines which he set before his congregation were the 
following ; — 

II 
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Man is by nature and inalienably, the child of God, the Unity, 
prior to, and| independently of, any Church, creed, or religious 
opinion. 

Races are selected by Divine Providence to bear witness to, 
and preserve from oblivion, special Truths. Each race has its special 
mission, to which it had better remain hiithful. 

The mission of Israel is to preserve and teach the doctrine of the 
Unify of God. Until all the world is, is, some form or other, mono- 
theist, Israel should preserve its Church and ritual distinct from 
those of other races, as a perpetual witness of that special element 
of Truth — the Divine Unity. 

But other races ha^e other truths entrusted to them ; and each 
race, while preserving the ritual which fits it for its special mission, 
should, for the sake of its spiritual development, study the sacred 
books and the best literature of other races. 

The ceremonial of a Church is the framework of discipline by 
which the race to which it belongs is prepared and fortified to be a 
witness for the special Truth entrusted to it. 

Ceremonial lawfully may, and necessarily must, change with 
the progress of the ages. The reformers of each succeeding age 
should aim to select for preservation such elements of existing cere- 
monial as are suitable for keeping the people in touch with the most 
vital portions of their ancestral past, and most likely to brace them 
up to the truth for which their race is a chosen witness. 

The distinction between religion and the knowledge called 
** secular” is an artificial one. The whole conception of such a thing 
as ignorant piety is essentially heathen and idolatrous ; he who truly 
loves the true God, in no matter what church, will desire to know 
as much aa he can of the works of God and of the history of man. 

It is unwise to become a convert from any church to any other ; 
becaifse the doing so implies that one is safer in one church than 
another. Whereas man is safe in any church, God being the 
Father of all churches, and each one the vehicle of some special 
truth and the shelter of some race. Therefore, it is wise to remain 
in t^ church of one’s fathers and endeavour to purify and reform it 
aa opwrtunity offers. 

B^des the above openly' avowed doctrines, David Marks 
cherishi^certBin aspiratiooi, which, though not exactly expressed in 
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words, could easily be inferred firom his sermons by any one obw* 
rant enough to listen for Harmonic Undertones and to "read 
between lines/' Among these cherished asp^tions were the 
following 

He hoped to destroy the prejudice against the New Testament 
and all connected with it, which bad grown up in the Jewish mind 
by age-long association with persecution of Jews by so-called 
Christians. 

He hoped to make of his synagogue a place where Jesus Christ 
(if he could come back to earth) would find himself at home and 
love to worship. 

He hoped that some of his congregation would, at some 
future day, render signal service to England, as a thank-ofiering 
for the shelter extended to Jews by the English Government when 
they were persecuted in other parts of Europe. 

And he hoped, especially, that some of his congregation would 
render service to the cause of national education in England. 

The new synagogue was opened in January, 184a. The ritual 
is wonderfully beautiful and some of Mr. Marks’ published sermons 
constitute a masterly summary of the duty of the pious Jew in a 
non-Jewish land — a priceless commentary on that utterance of 
Jesus, " Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God's.” proceeding of the orthodox 

Jewish authorities was to prof. ,!%ce on the reformer the sentence 
of excommunication. All the curses which the Hebrew language 
contains were written out, and then read aloud in the principal 
synagogue of London, as due to fall on the head of the reforming 
preacher, his congregation, and every one else who should be guilty 
of holding intercourse with him or giving him food, shelter, or 
countenance. ^ 

Then awoke in the young apostle of peace that fighting spirit 
which is a necessary underlying element in the composition of every 
effective reformer, no matter how charitable may be the Ideals 
present to his consciousness. Two new aims added themselves to 
those previously entertained by David Marks : He aspired to con- 
vince his congregation that " curses hurt no one except the utteren"; 
and he hoped to prove to the people of IsraSl that " no excom- 
munication is worth the paper it is wntteh on.” (About this last 
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utterance of my revered teacher, I shall have a word to say in the 
sequel. For the present I am giving an account of David Marks, 
and need not express any views of my own.) 

A few years after the opening of the Reform Synagogue, the 
undenominational College (London University College) needed a 
Professor of Hebrew and Syriac. David Marks secured the appoint* 
ment ; and this opened up to him the acquaintance, which in some 
cases soon ripened into warm friendship, of several of the foremost 
non*Jew teachers of his own generation and the next. Charles 
Babbage, Augustus DeMorgan and Kingdon Clifford were succes- 
sively his colleagues and friends, and it would be difficult to say 
which of the two has profited most, English science 01 Jewish cul- 
ture, by the consequent interchange of ideas and ideals between the 
Semitic Reformer in Religion and the Saxon Reformers in Logic, who 
were tryin g to revive, in England, the old Asiatic Science of the use 
of accurate notations as implements and vehicles for accurate 
thought. David Marks is what is called “a scholar," t.e., one 
learned in ancient languages and literature ; he has had little 
opportunity for understanding physical sciences or the details of 
mathematical procedure. His interest in Hebrew “ religion ” is 
attached to the religious and ethical side of that religion. No one 
could be more puzzled than he seems to be when he is told that the 
Hebrew ritual is a storehouse of mementoes of ancient methods of 
teaching science and logic ; and ds a^ by clearing it of accretions 
gathered in the dark ages of Medfeval Europe and presenting it to 
English thinkers in something like its pristine simplicity, he has 
opened up to us a long vista among many secrets of ancient science 
and art, the value of which he himself could only very dimly appre- 
ciate. 

The Jewish authorities, I believe, had a genuine and cordial 
dread of the influence of the reformer. But they were not long in 
finding out that they had made a social mistake in attracting the 
notice of Christians to the fact that simple piety and true philoso- 
phic insight into the essentials of religion were not compatible with 
Judaixm as understood by orthodox Jews. They wished to retrieve 
that mistake. By Jewish law, the curse, once laid on, could not be 
cancelled except on the penitent application of the accursed man. 
An intimation was conveyed to David Marks that if he would only 
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make the necessary application, he would be deceived back into 
communion with orthodox IsraSl, without much in the way of con* 
cession on his part. But the reformer had his own project to 
prove that curses do not hurt; he therefore refused to say or do 
anything which could be interpreted as implying that he considered 
excommiuiication an evil, or that he had taken any notice whatever 
of the curses which had been hurled at him. His motive for this 
refusal was not understood ; and it increased the bitterness of his 
opponents. But they were “ fighting against God ” (to use the old 
religious formula). They were fighting against an unconquerable 
combination of forces, all enlisted on the side of the reformers. 

David Marks is an extremely benevolent man ; it is intolerable 
to him that any creature should suffer pain, if he can by any means 
relieve the suffering. To help the poor and sick was, as long as he 
was able for the exertion, his greatest pleasure. He was appointed 
almoner to some wealthy members of his congregation, and was in- 
defatigable in using the means thus placed at his disposal for the benefit 
of sufferers of all nationalities and all creeds. His wealthy co- 
religionists, however, naturally required him to give special attention 
to poor Jews. He became a well-known and welcome figure in the 
poor Jewish quarters. There were streets, where, at the age of 
seventy, he could hardly pass along, so obstructed was his path by 
men and women anxious to kiss his hands or touch his coat ; a 
member of his family informed me that, in those very same streets, 
he had, at and soon after his excommunication, been spat at and 
pelted with mud. 

Then, again, he had a fine voice, and a manner of speech highly 
cultivated, yet entirely free from affectations ; and a delivery charged 
with that restrained passion which, more than any other quality, 
makes preaching impressive. A trained musician collected many 
beautiful old Hebrew chants, laments, and hymns, and wove them 
into a musical arrangement of great beauty. The whole service \)f 
worship at the reform synagogue is wonderfully attractive to the 
cultured and thoughtful. It is, however, unsuited and uninteresting 
to the mass of uncultured Jews. We may be thankful that the 
authorities have had the wisdom not to attempt to model the wor- 
ship at other synagogues on Mr. Mark’s pattern, although the 
orthodox synagogues have taken courage from the example sa| by 
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the reform synagogue to omit certain customs which fostered 
heatheniiih and barbarous ideas. 

The reform synagogue, from the first, attracted a certain number 
of cultured non-Jews ; and David Marks occasionally address^ some 
portion of his sermons especially to these visitors firom other 
religious persuasions, interpreting Jesus Christ to them, in the light- 
of a typical Jew prophet and reformer. Not a few of these outside 
members of his congregation have applied to be received into the 
Jewish Church as converts. He has given me an amusing account of 
his answer to these applicants. He used to say to them : You 
wish to join our Church formally ? Why ? What benefit do you 
expect to get by such a step ? You wish to join us in prayer ? Very 
well ; you will always be welcome among us whenever the synagogue 
is open for worship. You wish to read our Scriptures? No one 
hinders you. You wish to keep the ethical commandments of Moses? 
I am glad to hear it ; you will be all the better citizens. You wish 
to conform to our religious and domestic ceremonial ? It is the 
discipline of a Race ; for you it would be burdensome, unmeaning 
and useless. You wish to be descended from Abraham ? Ah 1 I 
am Sony, it is not in my power to grant you that. Then, what is it 
that you seek from me 7 " Sometimes the visitor would begin to 
tSlk about the value of Mr. Marks' instruction and the superiority 
of his sermons to those in Christian Churches. Then, his tone 
would change. “ If I have taught you anything good, go away and 
practise it, and teach it in your own Church ; and do not come here 
flattering me.” 

Flattering him about his sermons was the shortest and surest 
way out of his favour and into his contempt. I have sometimes 
been tempted to think that he held it as the one unpardonable 
offence I The s 3 rnagogue was, for him, the House of God ; <to make 
of anything that went on there an occasion for glorifying man was 
utterly abhorrent to every instinct of his soul and every feeling of 
his loyal heart. 
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Leader. On his ninetieth birthday he sat, from ten o'clock in the 
morning till after dusk, receiving telqirams of congratulation from 
pious Jews all over Europe, and deputations of ministers froAi 
every synagogue in London. A letter from the Hebrew College of 
Cincinnati, America, appeared in the Jewish Chronicle of that 
morning, thanking him for having pioneered the Jews of the world 
into line with culture and progress. 

And all the curses in the Hebrew language are still resting, 
unrepealed but harmless, on his venerable head 1 He has grandly 
carried out his intention of robbing of its terrors the terrible formula 
of cursing, before which intending reformers had so often quailed I 

Various members of the reform synagogue have rendered good 
service to the cause of National Education for Christian England. 
One of their most valuable contributions has been Mr. Claude 
Montefiore’s “ Bible for Home Reading, " which has taken the 
literature of ancient Palestine out of the category of sacred foti* 
shes, and made it an available storehouse of knowledge of ancient 
Semitic religion, philosophy and literature. The book is held a 
household treasure in many a Christian home. We hope that 
Mr. Montefiore will, at some not too distant date, give as his im* 
pressions — those of a pious but liberal Jew— about the life-work 
of Jesus Christ, the martyred reformer of Israel. 

Having said so much 1 feel that I should not be doing Justice 
either to truth or to the Church of Israel if I did not express my 
sense of the profound wisdom of the custom of excommunicating 
(excommunication, officially putting out of communion) those 
who attempt to modify a time-honoured ritual. The curses which 
used to accompany the ceremony are, of course, absurd remnants of 
some dark and savage age. But the ceremony itself is only a public 
recognition of the truth that a certain principle which everyone 
acknowledges with regard to attempts at material progress is valid also 
when intellectual and spiritual progress is in question, viiE.,that pioneers 
must accept loneliness for a time. Explorers who are going to 
open up a new country must for a time forego the society of the 
weak, the timid, the sick, the maimed, the very young and the 
very old. Those who wish to experiment on chemicals the properties 
of which are as yet unknown, must begin by shutting the doon on 
iBDorant, untrained, inquisitive and meddlesome childcqD. Weaklings 
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need the shelter of accustomed surroundings, and ought not to be 
encouraged in following a reformer who is trying new methods till 
these methods have been tested by the brave and the strong. When 
we rightly understand the ethics of reform, excommunication will 
precede, not follow, the attempt at change. It will not be inflicted 
as a penalty, but applied for by the intending reformer as a pro« 
tection from the responsibility of being followed against his will by 
those unfit to face doubt, perplexity and danger. It will be accom* 
panied, not with curses, but with blessings, thank-offerings, and 
songs of praise. When brave men are starting out on an expedition 
of research, they hope to come back laden with good news which 
they will then be able to share with the weaker brethren whom 
Providence has marked out for some function less adventurous than 
that of the pioneer. Those who are to profit by their exceptional 
courage invite them to a farewell banquet at which the blessing of 
unseen powers is invoked to prosper their undertaking. The same 
idea, surely, should underlie the excommunication of a religious 
reformer. 


j6, Ladhroke Road^ 
ZAtidon : W. 


MARY EVEREST BOOLE. 
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* HINDU WOMEN. 


T he social status held by women in any country is the true test 
of its civilisation. The religious, moral, and social ideas of 
women undoubtedly exercise an incalculable influence upon society 
at large. The rules of life which religion prescribes go a great way 
to mould the habits, manners, and customs of a people. This is 
particularly the case in our country. Everything here is rigorously 
fixed by law ; a text of Manu will silence the most persistent inno- 
vationist. Notwithstanding the thousand and one changes which 
are taking place around us, antiquated institutions and effete customs 
are still allowed to interfere with the commonest affairs of life. Here 
one must bow before the authority of the ancients. With obstinate 
tenacity the old system, though much mutilated, is maintained, 
and the majority of people are unable to strike out new 
paths for themselves. Such servile submission to custom without 
the least regard to its tendency for good or for evil, such implicit 
faith in the wisdom of those who lived in the infancy of the world, 
can only serve to keep society in a stagnant state of degradation. 
The strongest intellects have deteriorated through grovelling super- 
stition. Formidable obstacles are ever interposed in the course of 
progress and improvement. Our countrymen have never, without 
stem opposition, been allowed to outgrow the errors of their fore- 
fiithers. 

Such is the state of things in India. The influence which the 
religious and social institutions exercise upon human interests is 
unquestionably tremendous in all parts of the world. The force of 
such Institutions is still greater in India. But institutions which for 
ages have insulted the private judgment of individual members oi 
society are not worthy of being prized for being national. The 
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cuatoms^ usages, and institutions for oin: country, spedally as 
r^arda the fiur sex, will serve as a comment upon the present state 
of our female society. Xhetejs a marked and invidious distinctimi 
between male and female children. The position of unmarried 
Hindu women only lasts for a period of ten years, reckoned from 
infancy. Tffe birth of a girl is considered more a misfortune than 
a blessing. The sex of the child is a perpetual torment to its parents. 
Hindu women, therefore, long for male o£&pring in preference 
to female. A malS child is often tended with greater care and atten- 
tion. The degradation and thraldom to which Hindu women are 
generally subjected may perhaps justify the difference. Often devoid 
of education, and of wholesome moral training, and of every genteel 
accomplishment, a Hindu woman is far from being what she was 
originally designed by the Almighty to be — ^“a helpmate*' for her lord. 

Much more concern is manifested for the intellectual culture of 
boys than for that of girls, in total disregard of the fact of the vast 
influence women exercise over the happiness and well-being of society. 
While our law-givers are minute in their provisions for the intellec- 
tual culture of boys, nowhere between the two covers of any sacred 
law-book do we find precepts imposing any obligation upoi\ parents 
to instruct their female children. The study of letters is considered 
a disqualification for domestic usefulness. The woman who can 
read and write is branded as the inheritor of misfortunes. All the 
trainiug given to a girl consists in instruction by her mother, 
which is at best very crude, imperfect ahd incomplete. Religion has, 
of course, prominent attention paid to it ; and hence the strong attach- 
ment to superstition, and idolatry. The girls leam only what their 
mothers know. However, it' fails not to make a lasting impression 
on their minds. Mothers always retain over their daughters greater 
authority than over their sons. The peculiar position of women is 
very invidiously defined in all the written laws of the land. 
Women have no ways pointed out to them by which they might 
dirtinguish themselves, the only occupation assigned to them being 
the ministering, daily and hourly, to the comfort of their husbands 
and children. And every to-morrow is a repetition of to-day. 

The influence which women in other countries exercise over 
the faappmess and well-being of society is extensive ; but Hindu 
women cannot be said to exert any Muence whatsoever on the 
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manners and morals of the people. No nation can rise in the scale 
of civilisation while perpetoating the moral degradation of ^ 
rising generation. The restraints under which Hindu women art 
placed, and the misdirection given to their tastes and tendencies, hav(!i 
produced, in process of time, a prejudice against their oura improve* 
ment. The conventioiud rules of society have for ages proved cruel 
towards the weaker sex. No one can attempt to ameliorate this con- 
dition without encountering vehement opposition and being held up 
to ridicule. Taunts and sneers, always powerful in their operation on 
ordinary minds, disconcert the efforts of the friends of humanity. 

Hindu women live shut up in the zenana. Their dress is hardly 
suited for the ordinary decorum of life. It may be far better adapted 
to the climate and to the menial service they have to perform 
than the dress of European ladies ; but we cannot help condemning 
it on the score of decency. Bereft of the advantages of reading and 
observation, their thoughts seldom extend beyond the walls of the 
zenana. They live in a state of moral insensibility. Trained under 
the influence of superstition and prejudice, they manifest no solicitude 
about being governed by principles, since as a people we are lax in 
moral discipline. Men, in our country, never hold conversation with 
wcdben on subjects of importance that might require the exercis6 of 
effort or intelligence. They discuss with them only dcflnestM: mat- 
ters ; such as the merits of cookery, or the cleanliness of their houses, 
or their ornaments, or their dress. Every circumstance that requires 
a cultivated mind to appreciate is carefully eschewed. Mmiotony of 
thought is the necessary result. Again, the prejudices of the country 
do not exclude women from witnessing sights and scenes tlmt ate 
indelicate. They are suffered to pollute their ears with unprincipled 
mirth, having a tendency undisguisedly pernicious. The female 
mind is capable of improvement in the East as it is in the West. A 
difference in climate cannot produce a disparity in mental constitution. 
The degradation of Hindu women is not necessary to their exigence 
—to be help-mates to their husbands. The education of women 
may be considered a cause, and not an effect, of social improvement. 
The one is intimately connected with the other. No people can be 
civiiised while their women are in a state of moral and intellectual 
prostration ; nor can women be long suffered to pine in ignorance 
where civilisation is introduced. God has made the sexes to differ. 
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We do not wish to componnd the dififerenoes. Woman’s destiny for 
ever differs from man’s. Deep learning in a lady is not absolutely 
necessary to the world. She has some capacities to be cultivated ; 
let these be developed. 

The ignorance of the Hindu woman is so interwoven with the 
entire government of the household, that no active measures can 
be extensively adopted. A well directed education must be looked 
upon as the only means for real improvement. A sound and sub- 
stantial education of Hindu women may bring about a happy era in 
the history of our country. The home in India imperatively 
demands their intellectual and moral development. Their improve- 
ment will prove a blessing not only to themselves, but also to 
ourselves, our children, and our beloved country. The practice of 
immuring women and disposing of them in early life by marriage 
cannot but baffle all attempts at conferring public education on them. 
A systematic education and a single and pure faith are the only 
panacea for the regeneration of the daughters of Bengal. Common 
humanity demands that we should contend for their emancipation 
in spite of slanders. Various agencies have been employed for their 
improvement ; but progress has been very tardy. In India the days 
of small things must not be despised. No pecuniary outlay can be 
deemed too great, even if it produced one single educated Hindu 
woman in Bengal. 

The practice of getting rid of daughters by early marriage, 
before they can possibly understand what marriage means, must 
exert a baneful influence upon their minds. When they are once 
bound by an indissoluble tie, they ate readily moulded to the ways of 
strangers. Before any principles are formed, the passions are preco- 
ciously developed by artificial means. They learn to pass their days 
as ministers of pleasure rather than companions or counsellors to their 
husbands. To be subservient to the whims of men is recognised 
as the only aim and end of female existence. The evil of Hindu 
marriage consists in the sufferance of polygamy. The multiplication 
of wives is another name for continual suffering and hardship to the 
female sex. The institution of Kulinism, which, however, is fast 
declining, has rendered the condition of a Hindu woman unhappy 
and degraded. To be a Kuiin’s daughter is certainly a misfortune in 
Bengal. Our women may have no aspiration beyond conjugal 
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happiness. The Hindu women can never be independent ; th^ 
must remain subject to the control of some relation or other. In 
infancy they are dependent on their Withers and natural guardians ; 
in youth on their husbands ; and in old age, on their sons. The 
language of law speaks of them as if they were mere babies. 

The life of a Hindu widow is still more wretched. Immediately 
after the death of her husband, the wife renounces all her jewels for 
ever. She gives up her ordinary decorations and lives in a slovenly 
manner. Of every other emblem of matrimony she is forthwith 
divested. Widowhood, instead of attracting sympathy and commi* 
seration, calls down on the head of the unfortunate victim nothing 
but neglect, reproach, contumely and disgrace. The very name of 
widow is a reproach. If a Hindu woman falls into this condition 
when young, without any property settled upon her by the father or 
the husband, she becomes a slave to the family of which she is a 
member. Often a widow has to burden her relations not only with 
herself, but with numerous offspring. So long as her parents live 
she is protected, but their death deprives her of her last refuge. The 
surviving relations of her husband are indeed bound, by the tenets of 
the shastras, to maintain her as long as she lives. Her friends do 
not allow her the pittance necessary for sustaining life without 
exacting hard labour from her ; and they scruple not to embitter her 
life of affliction by constantly reminding her that she is a dead 
weight on their purse. The ignorant woman, without any hopes 
to cheer her, naturally sinks under the weight of affliction. Her 
existence becomes a source of unmixed suffering and humiliation. 
The cruel hand of poverty presses heavy upon her. The perpetual 
widowhood to which the death of their husbands dooms the Bengali 
wives, is the precursor of misery and vrretchedness. The number 
of widows in our country is very large. In many families the widows 
considerably outnumber the married women. Domestic infelicity 
cannot fail in a country where the number of widows is so great. 
Walls and strict customs may protect them from temptations, bdt 
they are not impregnable barricades. Destitution leads many widows 
astray. The Hindu law is exceedingly severe regarding women, and 
the first and the most favourite course which is recommended to a 
Hindu widow on the loss of her partner in life is self-immolation. 
If she is incapable of putting a violent end to her existence, there is 
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a series of the severest rules for tiie r^ulation of her life. She is 
then required to practiM the most rigorous austerities, and to mortify 
herself incessantly. She is strictly prohibited from entering 
again into the state of wedlock, even when she loses her iiusband 
in early life. In the state of widowhood Hindu women ough^ to be 
more serviceable to themselves and to society than they ran at 
present be. The servitude to which the death of their husbands 
reduces them, when they inherit no property, might be prevented 
in many of its unhappy consequences, if they would apply themselves 
to some kind of useful pursuit. Their misery and destitution under 
existing circumstances loudly call for alleviation. The provisions of 
our ancient legislators cannot, and do not, shield them from the 
unkind strokes of poverty and bondage. Society may derive bene- 
fits in various ways from intelligent and well-disposed widows. 
Having married in childhood, a Hindu girl has scarcely known the 
husband for whom she is required to mourn during the long years of 
her life. This is an obligation which ought not to be imposed upon 
her. In accordance with that law of liberty, w'hich is the basis of 
all true morality, it should be left as a voluntary act, no legal 
prohibition fettering her who thinks that by a second marriage she 
can pass through life more safely, or better perform its duties. 
There can be but one opinion on the subject, and there is no other 
side to the question. 

Concremation (Sati) has long been abolished. Such widows as 
betray their incapacity of practising the Brahmacharya or seven 
austerities imposed upon them require protection from the dangers 
to which constitutional imbecility might expose them. Every 
facility should be offered to them so that they might follow useful 
pursuits, or enter again into married life in order to lighten the 
burdens of their life-long misery and also to shed a humanising 
influence on the great body of the Hindu community. With the spread 
of education Hindu society has undergone several important 
changes ; and under the altered circumstances of the country, the 
joint family system, a remnant of archaic civilisation, has almost 
passed away. To get maintenance from a common stock or 
from immediate relations is daily becoming extremely difficult. 
Again, under the urgency of changing circumstances, it has become 
hard for every one to make both ends meet. In such a rase some 
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steps should be taken to help in all possible ways the wretched 
widows of our country, even though these steps iday demand a 
sudden and violent revolution in the domestic economy of the 
Hindus, in order to render them superior to the weakness incident to 
ignor^ce, to restore them to tbmr rightful position, and in the end 
to enable them to act their part as rational members of society. No 
attempt can be made for the consummation of the object so devoutly 
wished for without offending the time-honoured customs of the 
country, which have become a fruitful source of untold miseries and 
unmitigated evils to the fair sex. Hindu widows should no longer 
be doomed to life-long misery and neglect, and should by all means 
be helped to live, so that they might devote themselves to the noble 
work of enlightening ignorance, ministering to want and suffering, 
comforting sorrow, and living for others. We must not dote upon 
everything that is sanctioned by Manu or Vy&sa — anything that is 
hostile to advance towards improvement; but we should adapt 
ourselves to the requirements of modem life. 


Calcutta. 


.^KSHAYA K. GHOSg. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIANS AND 
ANGLO-INDIANS. 


S EVERAL articles, both by Indians and Anglo-Indians, have lately 
appeared in East West on this important subject, and most of the 
causes which prevent these two classes from mixing more freely with 
each other have been mentioned and discussed ; but the finger has not yet 
been placed on the spot. Consequently further discussion of the subject 
may still be considered desirable. 

Among the causes to which the gulf between Indians and Anglo- 
Indians has been attributed are: i. Language; 2. General manners and 
customs ; 3. Religion and caste prejudices ; 4. Status of women among the 
two Societies ; 5. Colour ; 6. Quality of the officers sent to India, and 
several others. That each of these causes has some effect in keeping 
the two classes apart will not be disputed; but the object is to ascertain 
definitely the most important causes — causes compared to which others 
may, for all practical purposes, be completely ignored. 

Language is said to be one of the barriers, and several proposals have 
been put forward to improve the knowledge of the vernaculars amongst 
the officers. Now, people generally associate and mix with men of their 
own or nearly their own status or position. Taking, for example, 
the unit of British Administration, a district, who are the people with whom 
the administrative officers are expected to mix ? Certainly not the people 
in the streets or villages. For them it is enough if the officers are able to 
understand their grievances and show sympathy and fairness in dealing 
with them. It is the educated people, the Indian officers of Government, 
the high-class merchant, municipal councillors, pleaders, doctors, in 
short, the people of the higher middle class with whom the officers are 
expected to mix. Most of these people know English well enough to 
perfectly understand the officers and make themselves understood. There 
are many among them who, by birth and education, are the equals of any 
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oilicers, and who therefore particularly feel the want of sympathy and 
consideration shown towards them by the officers. Language, therefore, 
is no reason for such want of intercourse. A better knowledge of the 
vernaculars among the officer^ will certainly greatly improve and facili- 
^tote the routine of administrative work, but it would hardly have any better 
effect on the intercourse Oetween the officers and the leaders of Indian 
Society. 

Difference in manners and customs is given as another cause, flere 
we must define more accurately what we mean by the mixing of Indians 
and Anglo-Indians. At present, I do not think Indians expect Anglo- 
Indians to visit them at their houses or take part in their social and reli- 
gious functions. Not that this is considered undesirable, nay, some of them 
would even now welcome such intimacy, but most of them consider this 
almost impossible at present, and they would be amply satisfied if Anglo- 
Indians would meet them and show sympathy and consideration for them 
at clubs, gymkhanas, public meetings, ^c. The manners and customs 
oi the two classes need not prevent such intercourse at all. An Indian 
student who goes to England so far learns English manners and customs 
during the period of his voyage that by the time he reaches England he 
finds himself complimented on his refined manners. Is it therefore even 
liuaginable that educated Indians and Anglo-Indians cannot so far learn 
each other s manners as to permit of the intercourse described above ? 
Manners, therefore, is merely an excuse. 

We will now considerJReligion and Caste prejudices. England is the 
land of free thought. There are many eminent Englishmen who have no 
faith in the dogmas of Christianity. It is in England that we see a 
Gladstone and a Morley differing radically in their religious beliefs and still 
continuing a life-long friendship. Anglo-Indian officers know full well 
that perfect religious toleration is one of the most important principles of 
administration in India. Under these circumstances it would hardly be a 
compliment to these officers to suppose that they are capable of despising 
or not sympathising with Indians because they have a different religion. 

Caste prejudices also form a part of religion as it is popularly under- 
stood. Is there any reason to suppose that the removal of these prejudices 
will serve to bring the two classes together ? The Parsees and Mahomedans 
have no caste prejudices. Do Anglo-Indians mix more freely with them 
than with others ? Not a bit. The Indian Christians, who have not only 
no caste prejudices, but who are the co-religionists of Anglo-Indians, are 
as studiously avoided as any other class of Indians. 

The subject of the status of women, though of considerable intrinsic 
12 
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importance, can hardly have any effect on the general relations of Indians 
and Anglo-Indians. If the status of Indian ladies were raised and they 
took greater part in social movements, more occasions would certainly be 
offered when Indians and Anglo-Indians could come together. But the 
question is not so much about the number of opportunities for coming 
together, as about how they treat one another even when they do come 
together. Even at present the ladies of the two classes can freely mix 
with each other. How many Anglo-Indian ladies have really cared 
to do so? 

Colour can produce only a sentimental objection at the most, and no 
sane person will despise another simply because of his colour, specially for 
the reason that the colour of an individual is quite an accident and not of 
his or her own making. It may be that the colour produces certain im> 
pressions and brings into mind certain associations which cause the 
dislike. We will refer to this question more fully further on. 

A writer in East & West for November 1906 attributes this gulf, to a 
considerable extent, to the quality of the officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. He says that the tests for I.C.S. are only educational and do 
not necessarily secure gentlemen who can only be born and not manufac- 
tured by education. He, therefore, suggests nomination as the better 
method of selecting these officers. Now instances do occasionally occur 
of officers ill-treating Indians or doing something which produces quite an 
unnecessary bitterness of feeling; but certainly this is not common. 
Often there is a misunderstanding, and not rarely the offending act is the 
outcome more of the policy of Government than that of any wanton 
rudeness or wickedness on the part of the officer. The remedy he 
suggests would be worse than the evil. Experience has proved that 
examinations — in spite of all their evils — are after all the fairest and the 
most practicable means of selecting the best intellects. And if all the 
training in schools and colleges, and the study of such subjects as 
history, philosophy, religion, &c. combined with intellect, cannot produce 
a gehtleman, it is the system of education that is seriously at fault and not 
the system of selection. 

What then are the chief causes of this gulf ? Let us take note of 
what is happening in the world out of India. Whatever differences there 
may be among the Christian nations of Europe, they are all unanimous 
about one thing. They would all like to see the Turk out of Europe at 
any rate. Old Abdul Hamid has the honour of being the mos abused of 
all the monarchs of Europe. With the help of the Christian powers 
almost all his Christian subjects have acquired independence, and he is 
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being continually relieved of portions of his European Empire. Practi- 
cally the whole of Africa has been parcelled out among the Christian 
nations of Europe. The natives everywhere occupy the lowest positions 
and are being taught the dignity of lal^ur by being forced to work in the 
mines owned by Europeans. The Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
have already been granted self-government, while in these very colonies, the 
Indian subjects of the King are being treated as outcasts. In Asia the 
British flag flies almost in a continuous line from Aden to Hongkong, and 
Russia dominates the whole of the North. Persia, Afghanistan, Siam and 
China can be called independent nations only by courtesy, and they would 
havexeased to be even so, but for the mutual jealousies among the 
European powers. Immigration of non-whites is strictly prohibited in 
America and all the Colonies of England. And last of all, even the liberty- 
loving, democratic Americans cannot tolerate the Japanese children being 
educated with theirs. 

What does all this mean ? All these facts and many others have led 
the educated people of Asia and Africa to firmly believe that the white 
(Christian powers have established a sort of brotherhood with the common 
object of subjugating and keeping under subjection all the coloured races 
and using them and their countries to their own best advantage. They 
all notice that the dominating position which almost all the Christian 
powers occupy at present has produced in them an idea of their racial 
superiority. These white powers consider all the coloured races as alto- 
gether of an inferior stamp and fit only to be governed and used for the 
benefit of the superior races. Thus is created a gulf, a conflict of interests 
a^d a racial antagonism all over the world between the white Christian 
races on one side and all the coloured races on the other. The massacres 
in Turkey, the spirit of Pan-lslamism, the fears of the yellow peril and 
the Boxer troubles in China are ail manifestations of this gulf, this 
conflict of interests and this racial antagonism ; and the gulf between 
Indians and Anglo-Indians in India will he best understood only as a 
local manifestation of this world-wide phenomenon. The common 
aspirations of the Anglo-Indians, their pride of racial superiority and 
their being the sole ruling class in India are the chief causes of the gulf 
between the Indians and Anglo-Indians. These circumstances remaining 
unchanged, no amount of knowledge of vernaculars among the officers, 
uniformity of manners, abolition of caste prejudices or personal individual 
kindness on the part of Anglo-Indians will make the slightest diflerence. 
But let England regard India as a real co-ordinate partner in the Empire, 
let Anglo-Indians treat Indians as brother-Aryans and as fellow-subjects 
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of the King and not as subjects of Objects, and let Indians have a fair 
* share in the administratioif of ^ ifidia, and no amount of difference in 
language, manners or religion will prevent Indians from regarding Anglo- 
Indians with a sense of love and esteem. 

In this connection a consideration of the mutual relations of the 
various classes of Indians will also be instructive. The Mabomedans, 
Hindus and Parsees mix freely with one another and often establish most 
intimate relatigns. Occasionally, religious fanaticism or sectarian interests 
produce a discord amongst the comparatively ignorant of these communities; 
but the relations between the educated people among them are always 
cordial. The reason is that though they differ from one another in language, 
religion and social customs, they approach each other with a sense f)f 
perfect equality, and the more enlightened among them also recognise a 
more or less perfect identity of interests — the strongest bond of union 
bein^, of course, the fact that they are all Indians and have to continue as 
such. The Mahomedans and Parsees may have come to India fron^ 
outside, but situated as they are at present, India is their motherland just 
as much as it is of the Hindus. Latterly, attempts are being made to in- 
terest the Parsees in their original land, Persia. The religious persecution 
which drove them out of Persia has disappeared, and the strong support of 
tlie British Government is offered to those who would care to resettle there 
eitlier for trade or other purposes. If ever these attempts succeed enough 
to malce the Parsees look upon Persia as their motherland 
again, and India only as a secondary place of abode, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the relations ’ between them and the Indians will 
cease to be cordial. They will be regarded as strangers and intruders, 
and not as brother- Indians. Let us hope India will never lose the 
Parsees. 

The Christians in India deserve special consideration. In religion, 
social customs, language, dress and other things, they resemble the 
Anglo-Indians more than the other Indians. But do they, as a class, mix 
more freely with the Anglo-Indians ? On the contrary, Anglo-Indians are 
often heard saying that they would rather mix with a pure Hindu or 
Mahomedan than with a native Christian. The older Christians in South 
India mix freely with the non-Christians about them and are treated as 
equals. The native Christians connected with the various missions all 
over India form a group of their own. Without meaning to ^ive the 
slightest offence to them, it may be said that, as a class, they come from the 
lower classes of the Hindus and Mahomedans, whose orphans are taken over 
by the missionaries and then brought up. Now, these persons are nursed 
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by the European missionaries as infants, fe^ and educated by them as boys 
and girls, married and established in life by them, and practically they pass 
their whole life under the eyes of the missionaries. The missionaries 
give them their own names and help them wheh in need. Many of these 
Christians are well educated and clever, and are perfect gentlemen. But 
dare they ever claim an equality with European Missionaries? Never. 
Will these Missionaries like to see them intermarrying with Euroiteans ? 
Never. Why? Because they belong to an inferior race. Nor do these 
Christians mix very much with other Indians, because the Jatter consider 
them as of low origin, as under tlie influence of Europeans, and as of 
doubtful loyalty to India. 

The Eurasians are a growing class among Indians — lei ns hope of 
Indians. Asa rule, the European blood conies from the paternal side ami 
so this class is inclined more towards the nationality of Anglo-Indians than 
of the Indians. At present at least, it appears doubtful if the Eurasians 
have made up their minds to consider India us their motherland and regard 
Indians as their national brothers. They consider the white blood as a 
special qualification, treat the Indians with indilTerence. and ( lann special 
privileges— often successfully too--ontbe ground of a relationship with the 
ruling class; and offer in return, unswerving loyally to Britain in case 
of emergency, presumably against the. Indians. They show no sympathy 
for the aspirations of Indians in general and keep aloof from their political 
nio\’ements. Naturally, the Hindus, Mahomedans and Parsees mix as little 
with them as with the Anglo-Indians. The Anglo-Indians, on their part, 
also regard them with disfavour as men who have brought a certain amount 
of discredit to their nationality, and would be glad if this class did not 
exist at all. But as it is the Anglo-Indians naturally try to retain 
their sympathy towards themselves by offering them — the Eurasians- < 
some special advantages. 

Then there is the domiciled Englishman. His relations with Indians 
would differ little from those of Anglo-Indians, but for the fact that ht» 
calls India the country of his adoption. As described by “ One of them 
in his article in Easi West for January iqo6, he adopts India as his place 
of residence because it enables him to live a comfortable life with mode- 
rate means, and because, after a prolonged residence in India, he has more 
ties here than in his native country. This adoption, while it gives hinj 
the comforts he desires, also subjects him to some disabilities along witli 
the Indians. This he does not like. He would like to have only the 
roses of India without its thorns. He claims special consideration at the 
hands of the Government of India because, like the Eurasian, he belongs 
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to a “ section of this vast population of different races and creeds which 
can be absolut^y relied upon to be loyal to the British Raj in times of 
trouble." He l^lames also the Congresswallah for not pleading his cause. 
In the same article, however, he refers to India as “our great depenjjency. ’ 
Of course the Congress does not plead his cause. The Congress never 
pretended to plead the cause of those who regard India as their dependency ^ 
stay in India as a matter of convenience, and base their claims for 
Government support on the grounds mentioned above. The Congress 
— whether its claims are right or wrong — only pleads for those who 
regard India as their mother-land and whose highest ambition is 
the good of this motherland. Let the “Domiciled Englishman” look 
upon the Mahomedan or Hindu as his national brother, let him 
plead for the Civil Ser\'ice in India for all, and not for his class alone, 
let him recognise that his sentences, “ there are plenty of men outside the 
magic pale of Government Service who are the superiors of many a civil 
servant or other official,” and “ the idea of supposing that merely going 
across the seas and passing an examination (jualifies a man for life-long 
work in India, while failure to Jeave this country renders lads unfit for 
employment in an Indian department, is as illogical as it is unjust,” — let 
him recognise that these views are just as true about a Hindu ora Mahorru' 
dan or a Parsee, and he will find the Congress at once pleading for him. 

From all the facts mentioned above, it will be clearly seen that evt^n 
the relations of the \'arious classes of people residing in India are bastjci 
on thus same considerations of common aspirations, race and politica' 
status, and not on considerations of language or social customs or the 
like. 

Let us now consider sojne of the observations made by various writers 
on this subject. One of the mOvSt common is tliat an Englishman is quite 
free and affable west of Suez, but suddenly gets reser\ ed and unamiable 
east of it. The reason is not far to seek. East of Suez he is a represent- 
ative of the superior race, sent to govern an inferior one. He Lherefore 
stands on his dignity and position. W'est of Suez he is an ordinary gentle- 
man, having just the same rights a> any other man, dark or fair. An Indian 
in England is a real fellow- citizen of the Englishman, though not so in India. 
But even an Indian in England hardly mixes with Englishmen. The Lond. 
Times, not very long ago, made the same observation and suggested ih:it 
special efforts should be made to enable the Indian student in England tt» 
see more of higli-class English society, so that he may get a correct idea 
of English character. Bodies like the National Indian Association or the 
Northbrook Society in London try to bring together Indians and Englis]' 
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men who are interested in them. But the meetings of these Societies are 
also quite formal. In fact, it would be too much to expect such meetings 
to bridge over the gulf due to the important causes mentiqned above. 

This would perhaps be the best occasion to consider another remark 
frequently made by Anglo-Indians that an England-returned Indian 
seems to hate the Anglo-Indians more than one who has not gone out of 
India. How unnatural it would be if an Indian, after enjoying the rights 
of a free citizen in England, did not feel bitterly the restrictions on his 
liberty in India? How heartless he must be if, after seeing the wealth and 
prosperity of advanced nations like England and America, he did not feel 
for the poverty of India, and how absolutely devoid of nerve^ he must be 
if, after hearing a shoe-black in America aspiring some day^o become 
the President of the Republic, he did not blush at the fact that even 
the wisest and noblest of his race have to bow their heads before the 
ordinary mediocrities of another race! No wonder, then, if an England- 
returned Indian feels more for his country than other Indians. Nor does 
he make a secret of it ; and, knowing that if England only would, it 
certainly could make India almost an image of itself, he openly blames 
England for not doing so. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that it 
is he — the England-returned Indian — who appreciates the merits of 
Englishmen most, the merits which he knows are responsible for England's 
high position. While, therefore, he appears to hate the Englishman, he 
really admires him and only pleads for his country. 

Some make light of this gulf and call it only a creation of* “that 
microscopic minority of the so-called educated Indians.” They appear 
to think that the masses have full confidence in the Sirkar and would 
stand by it; and that the so-called public opinion of India is not the 
opinion of the masses at all. The French Revolution was mainly worked 
up by the writings of a few thinkers like X'oltaire and Koiissoaii. Prince 
Bismarck in his day governed the policy of the whole of Europe. It wiH 
generally lie admitted that whatever progres> is seen at present in the 
economical and political life of Russia, is all due to one man — Sergius 
Wute ; and the leaders of the present re\ olutionary movement in Ru.ssia 
a:j students and professors in colleges, and not peasants. Even to-day, 
those who govern the policy of England can be counted on the tips of one’s 
fingers. And India is no exception to the rule. In any country the men 
who can really speak for the people are always in a microscopic minority. 
Their opinions gradually filter down among the people and the 
masses only follow. They form the brain of the nation and are perfectly 
qualified to speak for the nation. It would, therefore, be absurd to 
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di^r^ard the opinions of this microscopic minority and wait for the jiiasses 
to sf^k for themselves. 

We may now consider the remedies to bridge over this gulf and to 
remove this indifference of one class towards the other. In this connec- 
tion one more observation, frequently made by Anglo-Indians, deserves to 
be noticed. It has often been alleged that it is impossible to understand 
the n?ind of an Oriental. The Englishman is described as blunt, downright 
and straightforward, while the Indian is subtle and inclined to work under- 
ground by preference. Alas ! What greater insult could be added to 
injury! This is the opinion about Indians formed by Anglo-Indian 
officials who deal with few outside the sphere of their subordinates, and 
who have the power to make and unmake almost anybody in their 
jurisdiction. What wonder if he who has the power is downright and 
straightforward! How can one who has no power, who knows that 
straightforwardness is mistaken for impudence and is promptly checked, 
who knows that bluntness, if unpleasant to the man in power, would mean 
ruin for him, and who sees flattery at least apparently rewarded, — how 
can such a man be blunt, straightforward and downright? Is it not 
only human that he should be subtle and inclined to work underground 
by preference ? Think of the same qualities in a nation instead of in an 
individual and you will understand them better. A nation that is strong 
and sure of its victory in war states its demands bluntly and straight- 
forwardly, while the weaker one has to protect itself by every means in 
its power, fair or foul. This is called Diplomacy : and nations pride 
themselves on their diplomacy, while an individual who uses similar means 
is called mean and cowardly. There need be no doubt whatever that an 
Indian, if properly approached and fairly treated, will be found as honest 
and straightforward as any other man in the world. 

Now to the remedies : The best remedy is, of course, to remove the 
causes. From the nature of the causes of this gulf mentioned above, it 
will be seen that the remedy lies solely with the Anglo-Indians, or to be 
more accurate with the British Nation. It takes a long time, however, fora 
nation to move and in the meantime those Anglo-Indians who really desire to 
see this gulf removed, can help a’good deal towards attaining this end by 
removing the causes as far as they are individually concerned. If Anglo- 
Indian officers show by their actions that they administer their charge 
quite in the interests of the governed, treat the Indians about them as real 
feilow^citiaens, show sympathy with their legitimate aspirations and of 
course correct them if they are in the wrong, then the response they will 
receive from the Indians will never disappoint them. 
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As for the Indians, though they cannot remove the causes themselves, 
they can either encourage the removal of these causes or discourage it by 
the attitude they take up and the way they behave. They must not forget 
that after all the world is guided by self-interest, and that magnanimity and 
generosity are generally without meaning in international affairs. It is 
rhildish to reiterate that England did not conquer India but got it simply 
f>y treachery and deceit. If it really was so, so much the greater shame 
for Indians for being such simpleions. Treachery and deceit may help 
force, but cannot long be a substitute for it. After having acquired such 
advantages in India, it is but human that England should be reluctant to 
part with them. If we consider any of these advantages as our dues, we 
must show ourselves worthy of the same and we will get them in course 
of time. It is specially lucky for us that our trust is in the hands of the 
most enlightened and powerful nation in the world, and there need be no 
deubtthat it will be handed back to us when we show ourselves fit to 
receive it. Of course, we must work for it in the right direction. 

Lieut. -Col. G. H. Watson, in his article in East HV 5 / for October 
h)o 6, says : ** At present I think the blame for whatever misunderstanding 
there may be, lies chiefly, though not altogether, on the shoulders of the 
educated Indian, rather than our own. It is impossible to have very 
friendly feelings towards those who perpetually vilify and abuse, who 
misrepresent every action and habitually impute the worst and most un' 
worthy motives.” It has to be painfully admitted that there is some truth 
in this statement. Criticism is necessary. It may even be fearless, but 
It need not be abusive for that reason. Even if the Anglo-Indian press be 
considered guilty of the same, it cannot be a justification for the Indian 
press. Due^ appreciation of a good act encourages another, while the 
policy of pin-pricking only irritates. 

In the end, let Indians also improve their altitude towards Anglo* 
Indians. Let them approach the Anglo-Indian purely for fellowship or 
or public good, and not for sordid personal motives. It is foolish to 
imagine that Anglo-Indian officers cannot distinguish between flattery and 
due praise or between honest information and back-biting. Do not misuse 
the liberty given you, and command respect rather than demand it. This 
done, you will have done your duty, not a small consolation by any means* . 


AN INDIAN. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ZOROASTRIAN 
SCRIPTURES. 


II. 

Pahsi Funeral Ceremonies. 

I THINK it is quite correct to say that no unprejudiced person, on 
first contemplating the Zoroastrian scriptures, can fail to per- 
ceive that those writings do not carry on their surface their real 
meaning. In fact, so obvious is it that the underlying ideas, what- 
ever they are, are expressed in set symbols, that for the most part 
no other intelligent explanation is possible. 

Then, as if to guard against the idea that the writings are fanci- 
ful and trivial, there are constantly to be found references to the 
Supreme Being, and the relationship of humanity to It. It is these 
that stamp the writings as of serious import, and which, coupled with 
their symbolical character, proclaim them as Divinely inspired — the 
mark of inspiration being the inner meanings which a knowledge of 
the symbolism brings eventually to light. 

Indeed, the Zend Avesta is more obviously inspired than the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, for the latter bear so largely an 
historical aspect as to suggest the idea that historical meanings have 
been intended, meanings that could have been set dbwn by any 
uninspired person acquainted with the personal and social facts. 
This historical character of sacred books has led to the curious 
amalgam of religion and history which distinguishes modern Chris- 
tianity, and must seem so odd to the Eastern mind. 

The Mazdean religion has been saved from this pitfall of anec- 
dote, by the fact that its sacred writings are entirely free from the 
historical element. Yet, if the Parsis have not had thd pitfall of 
history to fall into, they have been caught in a snare equally non- 
religious, which has bound them in the meshes of a wearisome and 
distasteful ritual which will, I think, if not cast off in time, lead 
rapidly, in these enquiring days, to the extinction of the Parsi creed 
and community. 
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The origin of all religious ritual, the world over, may be truly 
said to be the misunderstanding of the sacred scriptures. Symbolical 
statements in the sacred text have been fixed upon and interpreted 
literally with painful insistence and utter incongruity, and so has 
grown up a ceremonial of physical observances, quite meaningless 
spiritually, and stultifying to the intellect. 

In my previous article on "The ‘Dogs’ of the Vendidad," I 
incidentally showed the origin of some of the Parsi funeral ceremo- 
nies, from a mistaken application of outwardly curious statements in 
the Vendidad ; statements which were plainly and unmistakably 
symbolical, the real meaning of which had nothing whatever to do 
with physical dead bodies, their treatment and disruption. 

As far as I have been able to investigate, I find other observances, 
and the self-denying use of distasteful drinks, all originating in the 
mistaken worship of the letter of the scriptures, whereby the soul is 
bound in fetters of its own contriving. For instance, there is a 
seemingly painful statement in the Fifth Fargard of the Vendidad 
about penalties attached to “ a woman bearing a child still-born ’’ 
which, through literalism, must have led to a world of trouble. Now, 
as I understand the passage, the meaning is spiritual and religious, 
not physical and irreligious. The " woman bearing the still-bom 
child ” signifies the external world of matter unable to bring forth 
the living child of the spirit ; in other words, the ineffectual attempt 
of the lower nature of itself to bring forth holy thoughts and emotions, 
until energised b}' the Spirit. The penalties attached to the "woman' ’ 
signify the effect of the workings of Wisdom in the lower nature, 
which yield pain and sorrow to the lower self, but joy and liberty to 
the higher self, or soul. The nirang which the “ woman *' is required 
to drink is a symbol of bitterness and sorrow which yield experience 
and wisdom. The meaning of this soul-culture is so beautifully ex- 
pressed in the Jewish book “ Ecclesiasticus ’’ fch. 4, v. ri to 19) that 
I cannot refrain from a quotation : — 

Wisdom exalteth her children, and layeth hold of them that seek 
her ... For at first she will walk with him (her disciple) by crooked 
ways, and bring fear and dread upon him, and torment him with her 
discipline, until she may trust his soul, and try him by her laws. Then 
will she return the straight way unto him, and comfort him, and show him 
her secrets. 
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It may be asked, What is meant by Wisdom ? Wisdom, or 
lutiiition, is a quality in God and humanity which is higher than mind 
iW reason. It is spoken of in the Christian religion as the third 
aspect of the God-head — the Holy Spirit or Holy Ghost. In the 
SlNzdean religion various symbols are used for this Divine quality of 
Wisdom, of which Armaiti an^ Spantomad are the principal. In 
o^her religions there are other names, such as Isis, Ishtar, Hera, &c. 
It is the function of Wisdom to raise and purify the emotions, in 
proportion as the soul on its part aspires towards righteousness. Now, 
there is a symbol of Wisdom which is common to several . great * 
religions, and that is the “ Cow.” In the Hindu, the Egyptian, 
and the Scandinavian systems we find the “ Celestial Cow,” as well 
as in the Zoroastrian. Hence the figurative idea of “ the drinking 
of cow's urine,” symbolising the undergoing of the bitter and tor- 
menting discipline of Wisdom in Her effort to exalt Her children. 
On the other hand, the “ milk ” of the heavenly “ cow ” signifies the 
transmutation of emotions (" plants ”) into higher desires and facul- 
ties, thereby nourishing and supporting the higher life of the soul. 

Surely, the interpretations I have given are infinitely more 
religious and illuminating than the priest-made physical ritual of 
modem Parsiism. I venture to say that the meanings I am suggesting, 
show that I am a more thorough believer in the Divine inspiration of 
the Zend Avesta than the Parsis themselves. It^is to me a degrada- 
tion of Holy Scripture to interpret its mystic utterances in terms of 
irrational ceremonies, instead of the teaching of the Holy Spirit of 
Troth. 

I hope for the day when the Parsi community will cast off the 
shackles of dead forms,. and rise to the higher spiritual conceptions 
which are certainly to be found under the vast symbology of their 
sacred books. 

In the same fifth Fargard is another curious statement that “ a 
man is impious and damned who lets fall a scrap of clothing on a 
' dead body.” Now the condemnation is simply because the ** cloth- 
ing ” is a symbol, and corresponds to that which would preserve and 
pevpetuate the lower nature, or the personality (” corpse ”) which 
bal.to be discmded, and not encased protectively and attended upon. 
Tbe teaching is that we must grow out of our lower nature, never 
fostisiiDg an^. preserving low desires and bad habits, which must die 
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out of us and pass away. The mind is impious which clothes its 
fteeting personality with that which would keep it from the dissoUi-' 
tion which cpmes to it, as the higher individu^ty grows out of it. 
This I believe to be the real meaning of the sacred text, a meauitfg 
which lends no countenance to any funeral observance. 

Again, it is held that the great source of defilement is a dea 4 
body, and the authority for this idea is such a text as the following: - 
It grieves the sun, O holy Zoroaster, to shine upon a man defiled 
by the dead ; it grieves the moon ; it grieves the stars." As 1 have 
alre;ady pointed out, a “ dead body ’’ is, in the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
a symbol of the fleeting personality, and the “ defilement ” meant 
is not physical but mental. The sun is the great symbol of the 
supreme Self or manifested God ; the moon is a symbol of the 
emotions ; and the stars are sj'mbols of mental qualities. The true 
meaning, then, of the above text is, that a mind (“ man ") clinging to 
the personality and stultifying the growth of the higher nature 
through spirit, emotion, and intellect, is defiled, or acquires the 
marks of mental dissolution, the “ evil odour of decay.” 

The tedious and extravagant ceremonies connected with the 
supposed expulsion of the " Druj Nasu " from the bodies of living 
people, " who have been polluted by contact with the dead," are also 
based upon a serious and deplorable misunderstanding of certain 
texts. (Vend. 8.) The outwardly absurd form of expression was 
insufficient to warn the priestly mind that the meaning was not to 
be found on the surface, but was to be sought for in the symbolism 
under which it was hidden. Everything stated in the text has a 
meaning, but all the procedure takes place in the soul and not in the 
body : the purification is spiritual and unaffected by any ceremonies, 

To the scientific mind it is obvious that a dead body does not 
defile anything or anybody until it becomes corrupt, and then it can 
be cremated, given to the birds, or buried, equally without offence to 
man or djod. At physical death the soul passes out of its earthly 
habitation, and qyery link with the corpse is severed. 

The concluding funeral observances, and the dispond of the 
dead bodies in the Dakhmas, there to be eaten by vtfitores, seem to tie 
based upon erroneous interpretations. Referring to Vend. 5, the 
” three houses," where the corpse " lies for a time, are the physical, 
emotional, and mental bodies, in which the personality (** corpse ”] 
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abides during life below : these three vehicles of activity are succes- 
sively discarded^ by the soul, and ultimately disintegrate. The 
" corpse-eating birds” are, to my mind the disruptive forces of nature. 
There is no reference, that 1 have seen, to funeral arrangements, and 
no authority in the Holy Scriptures for the Towers of Silence ” and 
the I^i mode of the disposal of the dead. 


10, Ditchling Road, 
Brightm. 


G. A. GASKELL. 


A PORTRAIT. 


** No. 487. Recently presented to the Gallei^ by an anonymous donor. The 
name of the subject and the painter of the portrait are alike unknown. The singu< 
lar beauty of the sitter is liable to obscure certain minor defects in technique that 
betray themselves on closer inspection.’* 

If I could be a breath of air, 

I’d toss those curls about, 

And wander in and out 
Amid that waving wealth of hair ; 

The livelong day I’d wanton there. 

If I were but a breath of air. 

If I could be a little bird, 

Around her would I move. 

Twittering songs of love. 

I’d whisper in her ear a word, 

Sweeter than maiden ever heard, 

If I were but a little bird. 

If I could be that pink moss rose. 

That nestles there at rest. 

In the cradle of her breast, 

I would open and I’d close. 

As I lay in soft repose, 

A warm, contented, blushing rose. 

If I were my own self, and she, 

Glancing on me awhile. 

With her gay winsome smile, 

A living sweet reality. 

This earth would hold no place for me, 

If I were I, the picture she. 


AlhUahad. 


A H. C. HAMILTON. 
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A PLEA FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, 


T ime was when physical education was almost ignored in our schools, 
but those who had the interest of this country at heart sounded 
unmistakably a note of alarm whenever a premature death occurred 
amongst the educated classes of the community. The loss of mental and 
physical stamina before even the early age of forty was reached^ the 
blasting of a successful career and the blighting of the fond hopes of ruined 
families, elicited now and again vigorous protests against the one-sided 
education that was being given, but the educational authorities had for 
some years to be content, for want of funds, with the makeshifts of gymnasia. 
I'his state of things continued in our Presidency for about a generation until 
that keen lover of manly games. Lord Harris, put all the authority of his 
high position as Governor, and withal the incentive of his own personal 
example, into the other scale, and encouraged schools and colleges to form 
teams for playing cricket and other games. What educationist, or rather 
what lover of India, does not now rejoice to see the open spaces outside 
each town converted into play-grounds, by our young men playing some 
sort of outdoor game ? 

So also moral education has now and then been a subject of much 
comment in the past, and whenever there was some sort of rowdyism or 
some unseemly behaviour on the part of school-boys or college studeotSi 
fulminations against the Department of Public Instruction or the heads ot 
the local educational institutions concerned have not been unknown. The 
decidedly favourable attitude with which the local as well as the Imperial 
Government have latterly received proposals for the attachment of 
hostels to higher grade educational institutions is due in a great measure 
to a desire to improve the moral tone and the behaviour of students. 

Thus the physical and moral education of the rising generations has 
been well taken in hand both by Government and by the managers of 
educational institutions conducted by private enterprise, and all praise 
is due to them for the seriousness with which they are devoting themselves 
to this work. But what can we say of the political education of the 
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successive generations of our youths that are passiqg through our Univer- 
ntiies to play ^ir parts in the wider world ? Are they to be left entirely 
to ^unnselvesi to be drawn into the vortex of every passing eddy of the 
surgii^ ocean of European or Indian politics ? Are they to be allowed to 
indulge in dreams of impossible Utopias? Are they to take no thought 
whatever of the present circumstances of their country, the jarring notes 
of discord among themselves, the jealousies of castes and sub-castes, not 
to mention the hereditary hatred of races? Are they to be permitted to 
leave the portals of our Universities utterly devoid of any sense of what 
they owe to the Government which has given them peace and liberty, and 
under which alone even their own awakening to a consciousness of political 
life has become possible ? Have any means yet been devised by any one 
for the guidance of our young men in what cannot but be a subject of 
grave anxiety to all well-wishers of the country ? 

These questions are asked in no disparagement of the existing educa- 
tional institutions. For, it may very properly be urged that this is none 
of their legitimate business. In Western countries, no direct teaching in 
politics is necessary, because the political institutions of those countries 
are not the exotics that they are in India. The forefathers of those who 
wield political power in the West at the present day took a part in building 
up the political fabric, and there a political creed is almost as much a piece 
of heredity as caste is in India. In India, on the other hand, political 
a^tation, in the proper sense of the word, was almost unknown up to the 
seventies, and even now those who profess to be political leaders are 
often content with catching up a cry raised by some noisier demagogue, 
as deficient as themselves in the proper intellectual equipment for 
political leadership, and perhaps even more thoughtless of the ultimate 
censequences of his words or acts than his followers. Their one fatal 
defect is their apparent obliviousness to their present situation and their 
incapacity for political work. How is this blindness to their present 
environments to be cured ? What agency will give them the necessary 
outfit or add to their scanty stock-in-trade ? 

Education is admitted on all hands to be a panacea for all sublunary 
evils. Can we educate our future political workers ? Can the colleges do 
it ? Will the Universities do it ? 

Government cannot, for obvious reasons, blow its own trumpet, and 
the ntabost that professors in colleges can do is indirectly to instil into the 
ndade ctf theprqpils right principles of conduct in worldly a&irs. The 
Ufllvenity, being also in some sense a quasi-Govemment institution, will 
be nf doing anydiing direct in this matter. 
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What| theoi must be the modus operandi to furnish our young 
with juster views of their responsibilities and their duties to the StatOi and 
also (o define the limits and the goal of their politiGal aspirations? 
Having laid open the treasures of western knowledge and Uteraturi» 
Grovemment cannot now say, *^Thus far and no further.** What then is the 
remedy ? How is it that the political leaders of the preceding generatiop 
enunciated no impossible programme, propounded no chimerical ideals to 
be vainly striven after ^ The answer to this question may be found in 
the broader culture and the juster views of life with which they 
started in their worldly career. The University of Bombay exacted for 
many years from Matriculation candidates some acquaintance with the 
histories of Rome and Greece. The reading of these histories was 
sufficient to impress on the minds of pupils clearly, though indirectly, 
certain lessons in political science, with the result that their judgments 
were sobered and their ardour tempered by the examples of Rome and 
Greece. These histories were removed from the matriculation syllabus 
in deference to the wishes of some well-meaning but ^short-sighted people 
who complained that the reading of four histories overtaxed the energies 
of pupils and overloaded the memory to no purpose. 

In addition to the histories of Rome and Greece, the late Sir 
J. B. Peile, who was then Director of* Public Instruction, enforced in high 
schools the study of a Universal History, and himself prepared and 
published a short outline for the use of teachers and pupils. When the 
ciy against the Histories of Rome and Greece was heard, and acted on 
in the University, Peile’s outlines of Universal History were quietly 
dropped by the schools, to the regret of several school-masters. 

In a scheme of liberal education which is intended as grouid-work 
and preparation for the liberal professions, some acquaintance with 
modern history may fairly be insisted on. A survey of the polittcal 
condition of the different countries of the world will, by widening the 
mental horizon of pupils,, show them better than any direct teachiiag how 
India is placed, and will put them on their guard against being [misled by 
the socialistic propaganda of other countries. 

Politics is emphatically a science of practical affairs, and the wisest 
politician can have no higher ambition to gratify and can render {no nobler 
service to his country than so welding existing political forces as to make 
them yield the greatest amount of good to the greatest number. ^ If we 
look about qurselves now for a moment, and give a thought to what 
latter-day politicians are saying and doing, what do we find but general 
incapacity to understand the present situation, inability to read aright 
U 
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the lessons of the past, and inexcusable disregard of the highest and 
permanent interests of their country 7 Can all this be averted in the 
future ? Why is it that our great octogenarian political leader, so highly 
revered and loved all over the country, Mr. Dadabboy Nowrojee, and all 
the worthy old leaders of political thought, the brilliant Telang, the 
philosophic Ranade, the sagacious Tyebji, not to mention a host of 
other departed worthies of other provinces or their present living repre- 
sentatives, like the redoubtable Sir P. Mehta in Bombay, have time 
after time exhorted their countrymen to take the British occupation 
of India as an incontrovertible]^fact and considered our present connection, 
in Ranade’s words, as a “ dispensation from Heaven** for our own good ? 
Why, in flagrant contrast to this political creed of half a century, are our 
brand-new patriots agitating for Home Rule pure and simple ? The expla- 
nation in our opinion is to be foimd in the narrow vision, the cramped 
comprehension and the unbalanced judgment of the so-called leaders. 
The heaviest indictment that can be made by these people against the 
present Government is that it is not Swadeshi. The excellence of the 
fabric will be admitted even by the worst of them. They would only wish 
that the Government had been Swadeshi instead of alien. But they ought 
to ask themselves another question — Would Shivaji, Nana Phadnavis 
or Babar or Akbar have given them the present form of government 
or even the knowledge to understand it or to aspire after it ? Could they 
have obtained from these national heroes a tithe of the liberty of 
act and speech that they enjoy under this non-Swadeshi Government ? 
The institution of the Press, the freedom of criticism allowed by 
law, the rights of petition and of holding public meetings, popular 
representation on municipal and local boards and Legislative Councils, 
the trial by jury or assessors in criminal cases — all these safeguards of 
popular liberty were unknown under the Swadeshi regime of the past. 

If education can bring about the millennium, let us by all means edu- 
cate the people to appreciate and use aright the blessings of a settled and 
constitutional Government, This can be done only by widening the course 
of reading prescribed for the Matriculation, by the inclusion of some course 
of modern history. This the University is competent to do under the 
new Act. 

The complaint that was once made in regard to the burdensomeness 
of the Matriculation examination cannot now lie, since by the institution 
of the School Final examination all the inferior material is carefully weed- 
ed out and the pick and flower only of the juvenile talent of the countiy is 
attracted towards the matriculation. 
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In our opinion, it will not suffice to introduce an elementary know- 
ledge of the political history of Europe, but to supplement it with' some 
information in regard to the progress made by India under the present 
Government. This latter will naturally come as a striking contrast with 
the crude native Governments which preceded the British Occupation, and 
will have a salutary influence in that it will inculcate the benefits even 
of an alien rule as compared with some of the autocratic Governments 
of modern Europe. 

The Calcutta University has, very wisely we think, in its new regu- 
lations incorporated in the history section “ The Progress of India under 
British Rule ’* as a separate head. The preparation of a suitable text-book 
which will be the property of the University is announced, an^ we would 
recommend that the Bombay University should copy the example set by 
the sister University. The text-book which is being prepared by the 
Calcutta University may or may not be adopted, but the outline of the 
subject that will be covered by the book gives all the more salient features 
of the all-round progress that is being made under the Suzerainty of 
England, and affords sufficient evidence of the enlightened character of 
the present rule. To enable the reader to judge for himself, we quote the 
main heads of the Calcutta syllabus as sanctioned by Government. 

Progress of India under British Rule , — i . Earliest declarations of prin- 
ciples of English Rule — Variety of races and religions, and of conflicting 
interests subordinated to one great common interest that all have as 
subjects and citizens of one State. No ruling caste in India— the Queen’s 
Proclamation. 

2. Respect for indigenous ideas and institutions — Freedom of faith 
and worship for all classes. No interference with seats of Orienhil learn 
ing. Their encouragement in latter times. Hindu Law applicable to 
Hindus, and Mahomedan Law to Mahomedans, in certain classes of cases. 
Methods of land settlement, early Village Police, Panchayats, early 
methods of judicial administration. 

3. Advanced Western ideas and institutions adopted and introduced 
as an agency of progress. 

I . Political , — Codes embodying the most modern juridical ideas. Open 
administration of justice. Equality of all men in the eye of the law. 
Litigious system of criminal procedure. The right of prisoners to be 
defended by counsel. No conviction or sentence without a trial. Trial by 
jury. Varieties of local self-government. Progress of the elective system* 

II. Social practices of a criminal character not tolerated, 
abolition of suttee, of infanticide, of hook swinging. Legalisation of the 
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remarriage of Hindu widows. ^Removal of disabilities of Hindus from 
conversicm to Christianity. Female education. La^s in regard to de> 
cency and^morals, ^ 

III. Siucaiional.^FnTDzryf secondary and higher education. Higher 
education through the medium of the English language. Religious neu- 
trality and education. Education open to all castes, races and sects. 
Scientific, technical and artistic education. Research. Education in/oreign 
countries. Universities ; Libraries ; Museums ; Learned societies ; Pre- 
servation of ancient records. Encouragement of authors. 

IV. Economic . — Encouragement of industries; Free trade; Protec- 
tive works agahist famine, famine relief, remission of revenue, measures 
for the benefit of ryots, agricultural banks, saving-banks, protection of 
inventions, industrial exhibitions, free scope for commercial and indus- 
trial enterprise. 

V. Material . — Reclamation of waste lands, railways, telegraphs, 
irrigation works, mills, factories, dock-yards, tanks, wells, bridges, 
landing places, roads, harbours, fortifications, sanitation, measures dealing 
with epidemics, geological and other surveys. Forest laws, mining ope- 
rations, preservation of ancient monuments. 

VI. CfwV.— Freedom of the press. Right of public meeting. Right of 
petitioning. Eligibility to appointments in the public service and to 
honorary offices, Openness of the professions. 

VII. General.— Pi. high standard of general efficiency in the adminis- 
tration ; repression of thuggi and dacoity ; increased security of life and 
property; widened spheres of popular activity, awakening of a new 
national life. 

The above is sufficient to show at a glance what progress has been 
already made in the way of a constitutional Government. A wise teacher 
will certainly make excellent use of this material to enable his pupils to 
form a political creed which will serve as a basis for future work 

The adoption of some such syllabus will be beneficial in another way. 
Pupils at school have some knowledge imparted to them of the British 
constitution. They are taught how the genius of the English people has 
devised a form of Government which, through monarchical, is broad-based 
on the suffrages of the people, an excellent compromise between autocracy 
anddmnocracy, which has maintained itsground amidst strange vicissitudes 
for mcMre than a thousand years. An inquisitive pupil will naturally ask, 
after heJbas studied the history of England, what he has got in the way 
of a constitution for the Government of India. A syllabus of the kind 
albove described will satisfy his curiosity. 
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It is in our opinion high time tint som^]^ SumM be dobs to 
provide eotm guidance tostudents in this direction, and it is hapti tiutt 
our Universities, tb whose wiso counsel, initiative and help the sactod 
cause of education is entrusted, will not. fail to disceih the q^t of fho 
times and ri^e to the occasion by taking^some ai^on that m| commend 
itself to the wisdom and liberality of the members who compose tlMse 
corporate bodies. 


"^AGAS-nrA.’* 


UMBRIA. 


Thou art a holy poem, sweet Umbrian plain, 

For ever sung to the angelic ear ; 

Thy wreathing vines beneath these hills austere, 
Thy shining poppies and thy springing grain, 

All murmur softly one melodious strain, 

While Brother Wind breathes low that he may hear, 
And bending o’er yon far horizon clear *. 

Our Sister Clouds hearken the glad refrain. 

A poem of love remembered— day by day. 

Here, with some chosen brother of his band, 

God’s Little Poor One wandered, lorn and gay. 
Weeping, yet singing on his homeless way. 

Lands of the creatures : and the lovely land 
Still holds his voice for those who understand. 
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{Continued from our last number,) 

Chapter III. 

T he drive was a long one, and it was already past ten when Nawab 
Haidar Jung returned home. The whole household was in a flutteri 
for it actually was the first time that the young Nawab had stayed out so 
late without previous intimation. The doorkeeper shed tears of joy when 
he saw him alight from the carriage. His old and loving father, supporting 
himself on a stick, met him at the door and conducted him to his mother. 

“ Light of my eyes, solace of my heart T* * said the old lady, as she 
fondly kissed his forehead, and drew her hands over his face to 
avert all his misfortunes. “ Why have you been so late ? How could you 
forget that ybur old mother would die of anxiety ? As to your father, his 
soul had come up to his very lips, ready to pass away. Did you wish to 
see any of us dead ? 

“ My son, you should not be so late,” said his father, ** Tell me what 
kept you away so long.*’ 

“ I simply went to the gardens and then drove through Aminabad,” 
replied Haidar Jung, “ The night was really beautiful, so I drove home 
slowly.” 

“ That comes of an English education,” said the old Nawab. “ We 
in our days never thought of driving about the roads at night. You 
ought to have sent a man to inform us, and then you could have stayed 
away as long as you liked. Just see how my heart beats ! ” 

We sent a number of servants to find you,” added his mother, 
“ and were extremely anxious about you.” 

But why were you so anxious?” asked Haidar. ** I am, after all, only 
about an hour late, and I had gone to no dangerous place.” 

“ Boy,” said his mother, “ you will feel as we do when your head 
begins to shake like ours with old age, and your only child is out of your 
sight.” 

•• Now go and rest yourself,” put in his father, ‘‘and henceforth pray 
never stay away without informing us.” 


Literally, **Part of my liver.' 
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I will in future do as you tell met father,'* said fh6 young Nawab, 
as he turned towards his own apartments. 

When he entered his room, he found his wife asleep on the small 
bedstead which she used for resting during the day. The bed was clean 
and white as swansdown; her rose-coloured muslin sari had fallen from 
her head^ and her long, dishevelled hair, after curling round her snowy 
neck like a black cobra, hung loosely down from the pillow. A young 
maidservant was sitting near the bed, waving a small fan over the face 
of her mistress. 

When the maid saw the Nawab come in, she began to awaken his 
wife. 

“ Chhoti Begum Sahib, Chhoti Begum Sahib,’* she said in a gentle 
voice, “ please open your eyes and see who is standing by your pillow.** 

“Wake up dearest,” said Haidar Jung, under the sway of somewhat 
mixed emotions. “ Do get up and give me a betel with your own hands.” 

“ Pray do not torment me,” said his wife. “ My head is aching.” 

“Oh!” said he, as he parted her hair over her forehead and kissed 
her gently. 

^‘Now, don’t tease me,” said the Begum peevishly, covering her 
face with her sari, “go and enjoy yourself where you have stayed so 
long.” 

“Oho!” exclaimed Haidar Jung, drawing away the sari, “let your 
anger disperse like an April thundercloud. These are strange manners, 
indeed I I have returned home, and instead of being welcomed I have 
to—” 

“ Have to I . . . What unpleasant thing have you had to do ? Does even 
awakening me tire you ? So worthless have I now become that when he 
hears my name he closes his ears I ” 

“Dearest,” pleaded the Nawab, “see how my magic has worked and 
unlocked your sealed lips.” 

“ Do not try and put me off,” said she, her mood suddenly changing. 
“Tell me where you have been so long.” 

“ I just went out for a drive,” he replied, “ I am not a child that I 
should always be protected. The doctor says it is good for me to go out 
for a drive in the evening.” 

“Leave the doctor alone,” said she, “you cannot deceive me with 
your empty words.” 

“Your tongue works like a pair of scissors,” said he. 

“ By the grace of God you have got no beard as yet,” she retorted. 

“ I love you for your ready repartee,” he answered, kissing her again. 
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"Now Como Mid have some food,” she said. " Here is a letter that has 
come f«r yoo.” And she handed an envelope to him. 

" It is an invitation for dinner to-morrow at Masher’s house,” said he, 
reading the letter. “I think I must go, as he leaves for England the day 
after.” 

"Of course yon will,” said his wife. "It is we women who must 
always remain within the four walls, and see nothing of the outer world. 
Are you surprised that I am cross to-day ? While you have been amu- 
long yourself with your friends, I have bMn waiting and waiting for you 
wearily, wiuting like the ckihor for my moon to rise and brighten up this 
house of gloon, consoling myself by kissing your photograph. While the 
inner eye of my mind is at the door waiting and waiting for you, you 
in your excitement and pleasure forget how lonely is the life of those 
yon leave behind.” 

" I plead guilty," said the young Nawab repentantly. " I shall never 
do so again." But all the while bis heart murmured that he would 
return once more to see the pretty maid who had enthralled his fancy. 

In a littie while, the dinner was served. Husband and wife dined 
together, and soon retired. 

The Nawab got up late next morning, and resolved to spend the day 
with his wife in the seraglio. They had games of chess and cards, and 
Uke children played hide and seek. The Begum, flushed with excitement, 
ta kin g a litor poured forth the passion of her soul in a song 




"Would God, that I could love thee less! 
My days are lost in dreams of thee 
I do my work in weariness. 

Till kindly twilight sets me free. 
Throughout the night thy beauty bums. 
The more possessed the more desired. 
Until another day returns 
To find me desperately tired. 

Ah me ! that I could love thee more 1 
I know thee kind, I see thee fair; 

Why can I not, as oft of yore. 

In soft caresses lose my care ? 

These lovers who can understand? 

Their vivid joy, their wild despair . . . 
He does but live to kiss her hand, 

Amd she would die to touch his hair. 

* Oardia of Kaoia. 
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She laid her sitar aside and cast such a loving, beseeching glance nt 
the Nawab, that he enfolded her in his arms and smothered her with 
kisses, while burning tears dropped from her ejres, as if she felt tiiat such 
happiness could not last long. Thus they sat for a loog while, talking of 
nothing but love. Such was the intensity of his young wife’s devotion 
that the Nawab for the time being completely forgot the new pastdon 
which had sprung up in his heart, stronger and fiercer than anything he 
had ever ex^rienced for the tender woman who now sat beside him. 

The long summer day passed away like a short hour ; the Lord of 
Day put on the yellow robes of renunciation, resplendent with living 
spiritual fire, and quitted his throne. The young Nawab hastily dressed 
himself, ordered his carriage and drove to the house of Nawab Mazher 
AM Khan. The Begum from a window saw her husband get into the 
carriage and disappear, and she sank on her low seat as if the Ught of the 
heavens had vanished from her sight for ever. 

Haider Jung was received with great warmth by his friend, Ma^er 
Ali Khan, who was clad in a very modem dress-suit, made in Paris. His 
refined face was lit up by a warm smile showing two rows of perfect 
teeth. 

" Now let me introduce you to my friends,” he said, as he conducted the 
Nawab to a drawing-room furnished “ & la mode anj^aise,” where five or 
six men, in the most variegated attires conceivable, were already seated. 

Here is my friend and philosopher Mr. Ahmed," said Mazher, as a 
thin, small num, with fine Grecian features, rose to meet him. *' I am 
not an adept in Mattery, like the people of Lucknow, but he is a real orna- 
ment to our society.” 

"lam glad to meet you,” said Ahmed, without any warmth. 

” Here are^my other friends,” continued Mazher; “ my friends Mr. 
Chand, a rising barrister; Hira Lai/ who is a prophet in embryo, while 
Niam Khan has wedded himself to books and can sleep but seldom. 
Resides Hinduism, Islam and Philosophy, we have here two pillars of the 
Khalsa,* aU the more representative in that they are so dissitnilar; 
Balwant Singh has been a member of the Imperial Cadet Corps, and is*a 
true soldier both by nature and by trmning ; as for Azad Singly, his bro- 
ther-in-law, he floats like a lotus on the stormy sea of life, and dreams 
away his whole existence." 

" I am honoured, I am deli|^ted," said Haidar, shaking hendf with 
each in tom, and bending himsdf nearly double in a suwn wtion of pro- 
fuse bows, 

■■ ■ ' ' * 
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I sayt Haidar, said Mazher Ali in English, when will you cast 
off this effeminate dress ? What ! You still stain your nails with henna ! I 
pray to God to make you a man/' 

** Pardon my bluntness, " replied Haidar, but you look like a hog 
just come out of a sweet potato field." 

► Well said, Haidar,” put in Ahmed. “ Our friend Mazher dislikes 
everything Indian. It is only to please him that I have come in what I 
call the ’ monkey-brand.' ” 

I am a practical man,” said Mazher. English dress is a dress 
meant for work, while these delicate silks which my friend displays are 
only fit for the fair sex who have no work to do.” 

“ I back you up,” said Mr. Chand. “ This dress is suited only for 
lotus eaters, who raise and demolish kingdoms in their own imagination, 
without setting foot outside their courtyard.” 

** You go too far,” interposed Niam Khan with great emphasis. “ Our 
dress is very artistic, and as for work, we have never been behind anyone 
in this world. We were the first in art, war and philosophy, in spite of our 
dress. Do you think that simply because our star is under a cloud at pre- 
sent, all that belongs to us is bad ?” 

** You must own,” put in Balwant Singh, whose ne figure looked 
very attractive in the white tunic fringed with gold whi:h he wore, being 
in the full dress of the Imperial Cadet Corps, which he was still fond of 
wearing on festive occasions, “ that the English dress is really smart. 
Now, I can vouch for what my friends say. I can ride and do my work 
far better in the English dress than in my own.” And he looked down 
complacently on his black, shining, patent-leather top-boots. 

“ * The old order changeth, yielding place to new,’ ” observed Azad, 
from his quiet corner, ** and it is no use talking of a past which our present 
so clearly reveals. We have yet to make our future. Thank Heaven, 
we are beginning to think of progress.” 

“ Progress, indeed!” said Ahmed. "This new civilisation is sucking 
up the very life-blood of the nations. It is making people selfish, and 
throwing more and more power into the hands of the capitalists, who work 
their labourers like slaves. I have been to Europe, where the contrast 
between the rich and the poor is simply appalling. If this is what you 
mean by progress, I shall be sorry when India reaches that stage.” 

My dear friend,” replied Azad, ” you seem to take it for granted that 
society has now reached a stage beyond which it cannot go, while on the 
QOfilraiy I hope that we shall progress onward from the present order of 

Jost as we h marched out of the old chaos of things gone by.” 
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** Here is our impractical Tolstoyan, always preaching what he forgets 
to practise," quoth Mn Chand. 

shall be sorry if Indians ever become as restless as the Americans,*^ 
said Ahmed ; ** their minds seem to be made of quicksilver. I admire the 
old Indian ideal of drawing inwards, and thus reaching peace." 

** And it is precisely that selfish ideal,*’ observed Niam Khan, whose 
ideas were not always consistent, which has brought India to its present 
degraded condition. When every man in a nation thinks of his own selfish 
peace, how can there be any social progress ? *' 

'' Look how the social conscience in Europe has been awakened," 
added Azad ; how every individual takes an interest in the welfare of the 
society in which he lives. There in Europe, in a few decades, they may 
have an ideal society founded on a communistic basis, which we have for 
such a long time dreamed of in India, without trying to bring it about." 

‘‘We will see," said Ahmed, rather discontentedly, for he was 
enamoured of the scientific precision of the terms used in the great philoso- 
phical systems, the study of which absorbed his mind, “ we will see what 
comes of it all." 

“We should not let our past hold us in bondage," put in Niam Khan. 
“ We should do our best to uplift our countrymen, and show these English- 
men that we are men like them and will not allow ourselves to be treated 
like beasts .... or babies." 

“ I entirely agree with you," said Hira Lai, “ these people are becom- 
ing very, very obnoxious and extremely overbearing. One cannot travel 
a hundred miles without having some nasty experience. The old-time 
rulers, at least, knew how to be polite. No doubt they plundered us 
occasionally, but they also knew how to scatter lakhs about." 

“ Yes," commented Ahmed with a dry smile, “ in olden times the 
country was like a man prostrated with violent ague one day, but able to 
enjoy life the next ; whereas now it is like a patient undermined by the 
constant strain of slow fever." 

“ I do not know/’ said Azad, “ why they are so careless of conse- 
quences, for they must know that the safety of their rule lies in keeping 
us contented and happy." 

“ They seem to think," interposed Mr. Chand, “ that they would lose 
their prestige if they treated all Indians politely ; and Indian gentlemen, 
sensitive as they are, refuse to hang about waiting in their verandahs. 
That is why the gulf is widening." 

“ We cannot but talk politics whenever we meet," remarked Mahler 
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Ali. « This sort of talk is becoming very nauseating. Wherever you go 
you hear nothing but complaints against Englishmen.” 

** That shows how high the feelings are running,” said Niam Khan. 
” Englishmen are wrong in thinking t^t only educated men are discon • 
tent^ The educated men at least know what their grievances are ; but the 
masses are discontented without knowing the cause of their discontent : 

* they have simply taken their cue from the educated class.” 

” Now let us have our dinner," said Mazher Ali decisively ; and they 
all adjourned to the dinning-room. 

The dinner was served on a table arranged after the English fashion, 
and all the friends dined together in spite of their different creeds and 
castes. 

** So you are going, after all," said Haidar, addressing the host* ** 1 
wish I were going with you." 

“ Your father would never allow you to cross the black water," replied 
Mazher* ** As for myself, though of course I go willingly, yet at the same 
time this parting from you all makes me very sad." 

” You will make new friends iir no time," said Ahmed, and you will 
soon forget us." 

How can 1 ever forget my best friends ? " said Mazher. You do me 
an injustice in thinking me so fickle." 

“We shall see," said Ahmed. “ In the meanwhile I wish you a happy 
and successful career in England." 

The friend talked on till late and it was nearly midnight when they 
bade good-bye to their host and started homewards. 


Chapter IV. 

^ Nawab Haidar Jung was up before sunrise next morning. A 
hundred bells were melodiously tinkling in the Hindu temples to greet the 
return of the Lord of Day, when he drove past on his way to the station to 
see his friend Mazher Ali off. When he arrived there, he found all his 
friends of the night before strolling about the platform and chatting light- 

heartedly. After the usual greetings, he enquired if Mazher Ali had not 
yet come. 

No," said Mr. Chand," “ he must be taking leave of his parents. We 
did Mt go to his house as we did not wish to hear the lamentatmns of his 
tettilly." 

** YeSf * isld Haidar Jung, “they cannot help but feel the parting. I 
am «iMlj|,impfi8ed that they have aUowed him to go.*’ 
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“ Do we not fed the same paxig? ** adced Ahined.^* Bat I dQ not Uhi 
the crying which our people so much in|idge in.” * 

envy Mazher his trip to Eng^d,” said'Chaod. ** I' wish 1 were 
also going, for the days I spent there were the happiest I have eVet khown.*' 
It is altogether a new world,” observed Ahmed. “ WhM you on 
its soil, you feel as if a new wave of life were rushing through your body.*' 

<< England is a garden," said Chand, “ though for my part I lite 
France better. But the strong genius of the English peofde has turned aU 
uncongenial land into a paradise of comfort and plenty. Rivers, hills, fields, 
and tire sea itself, seem to have been touched and vanquished by the hund 
of a master.” 

“ Well, here comes our friend," exclaimed the friends with one voice, 
as Mazher walked into the station. ” Now let us go and have our rAofe 
hazri.” 

Mazher came dressed in knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket made of 
some very light material, ready for a long journey. He tried to locdliheer. 
ful as he said, “ It was with great difficulty that I succeeded in persuading 
my people to stay at home; for I did not wish to make an exhibitkm of 
myself and to be stared at by everybody." 

‘‘You have done well," said Chand. "Now let us have our tea 
together.” 

The friends went to the refreshment-room and had their tea. When 
they returned, there was a crowd on the platform : people bustlkig to get 
into the train, men with children in their arms trying to elbow their way 
into compartments that were already full, women wrapped in thick veils, 
like ghosts in winding-sheets, stumbling into their carriages, while the 
railway staff nonchalantly strolled about or talked with each other, as if 
totally unconcerned in the matter. 

When thk train was about to start, Nawab Mazher Ali Khan took 
his seat in a first-class compartment. The station master gave thU signal, 
the engine whistled, and the Bombay mail rumbled out of the station and 
gradually vanished in a cloud of dust, while Mazher and his friends waved 
their handkerchiefs and shouted a last farewell. 

“He is such a nice fellow,” said Ahmed. “ I am sorry he has gone. I 
feel a sort of void — but why should it be so ? If I could see him in myself 
and myself in God, this feeling of separation ought to disappear.” 

“ A very long process that, is it not ? ” queried Azad Singh. “ In spite 
of all your philosophy you cannot help feeling. It puiriwi me a great 
deal vffiy men desert the work they are best fitted for, and try to do titat 
which is not in their line. Now you are a bom poet, an artist mkl a 
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lover of nature, yet you try to be a dry-as-dust philosopher, which you cannot 
become; and so your intellectual reasoning is continually Intruded 
upon by your feelings/' 

You are mistaken," said Ahmed calmly, though in the innermost 
recesses of his heart something whispered that his friend Azad was right. 
“ There is no lire in me. ‘ My clay with long oblivion has gone dry. * " * 

Slowly they walked out of the station, their minds already occupied 
with a thousand sundry things other than the thought of the friend who had 
just departed. It seemed as if he were a mere phantom who had just 
vanished into space, leaving nought but a chain of memory behind. 
They got into their carriages, bade each other farewell, and parted. 

Haidar Jung was all the time thinking of nothing but Nasrin. 
Her thought was uppermost in his mind, though he tried to forget her. 
He reprimanded himself for his faithlessness to his devoted wife, but it 
was all in vain : there was something that rankled like a wound in his heart 
and v^tiispered where the balm could be found. The plaintive song of a 
bulbul from a mango-tree fanned into a blaze the smouldering fire of his 
love, and losing all restraint over his mind, he directed Juman to take him 
to the house of Nasrin, Arriving there, he alighted from his carriage and, 
rapidly crossing the passage and stairs, knocked at the door, which was 
opened by Nasrin herself. She smiled a genial welcome and conducted 
him to a small alcove, where she herself had been reading an English 
magazine. 

** You are welcome," she said, “I did not receive you on the first day, 
as it would have given pain to my foster-mother. Since I have seen you, 

I cannot think of anything, I was just trying to read, but my mind refused 
to follow what my eyes saw. Before that I went out for a walk in the garden 
and it seemed to me like a wilderness, I tried to paint, but my fancy was 
building its own castles. Oh ! why did God endow us with a troublesome 
and restless mind ? 

“Why, indeed,?” echoed he. 

“ I have been trying to forget you. I have been endeavouring to think 
that you did not exist at all, and were a mere phantom of my dreams. 
But alas ! it is of no use ; you have thrust a barb into my soul and k is 
there, and i^y heart is bleeding.” 

“ I have been wondering, ” she continued, ‘‘ why I love you so. I do 
not know you ; I do not know your ways and habits. Your face, which 
attracted me at first sight, may be, as many another, encased by an ugly 
heart . . . And yet I am irresistibly drawn to you. Something obscures my 
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reason; something tells me to leave aU questiona aside and surrender my- 
self to you. Truly, love is a contradiction of all intelligent judgment* 
Now that you are near me, I feel happy. I feel as if I could dn anything. 
In a little while, when you are gone, it will seem to me as if part of my life 
had disappeared." 

“I feel the same way,” Haider, replied in a tone which was very 
unlike his usual affected way of talking. “Your face haunts me day an^ 
night, and I wish to fling my youth, my life, my heart beneath your feet." 

“ When reading about love in books," Nasrin interrupted, “ I used to 
laugh at the heroes and heroines who seemed to me to have gone mad — little 
dreaming that I myself would one day fall a prey to the keen darts of the 
Love-God. You, my friend, may forget me ; but I can never, never forget 
my first love." 

“ Forget you !" exclaimed he. “If I could rip my breast open and 
fling away my heart, I might perhaps be able to forget you. But as long 
as this living heart throbs within me, it breathes your name with every 
pulse." 

“ It must be so," said she. “ I feel just as you do. It is a fire divine 
whicH, once kindled, can never be put out." 

“My soul, my life, my love!" he exclaimed. “ I am thirsty. With- 
hold not from me the nectar which is hidden in your lips. May not I just 
touch this fountain of my life? " 

“You may," she said, bringing her face close to his, in complete self- 
surrender. “Am I not yours?” 

He bent forward and touched her fair lips with his own. Who can 
describe the bliss of that moment ? Their souls melted into one through 
that gentle touch, and all idea of time and space was utterly annihilated. 
The bliss of a thousand years was crowded into that one short moment : 
they felt that they were united in one eternal living present. 

For some time they did not breathe a word, but remained mute in the 
silence of rapture, looking into each other’s eyes with a glance more 
eloquent than any words could ever be. 

“Oh, the bliss of it!" murmured he, after a long pause. “Why do 
people speak evil of love, the divine, the one heavenly balm of all the ills of 
mortal life, the all-powerful solvent which alchemists seek for in vain, and 
which alone can transform a puny human being into a divine soul, 
opening the gates oi heaven and utterly annihilating Time, the^Master 
of Illusion, the dark magician under whose spell mankind has fallen." 

“ How true!" she whispered, drawing closer to him, “I feel as if ;we 
had been lifted up to some heavenly abode." 
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What words can^express,” said he, ‘‘ the ecstasy of love ? One 
must feel it to know it. * If the Wise Ones knew how happy is the heart 
enchained ^ tiie musk locks of some fair one, the Wise Ones would go 
mad with Idnging for such imprisonment.’ ^ 

** This canikot last for ever,*’ she said, as if awakened from a dream. 

I cannot be so fortunate.” 

And why not ?” said he. “ God, who has united us heart and soul, 
dimnot separate us now.” 

“ It may be so,” she replied, in a sad tone of voice, “but I have a 
strange presentiment that it cannot last long ; that this is the climax of my 
happiness and that I must treasure up the sweetness of this one moment 
to strengthen and sustain me through all the dark hours of the future.” 

“ Ah, do not let sad thoughts mar the bliss of the present moment,” 
he implored. “ Why should not this moment broaden into and embrace the . 
remaining years of our life ? Why should we not marry and live together 
for ever ? A second marriage is allowed amongst us." 

“A second marriage!” she exclaimed, as she straightened herself 
and the rosy bloom of her complexion gave place to lily whiteness. 
** Are you married already ? , . . Have you got a wife ? . . . O my God, 
my God I” she groaned 

“ I am married and have got a wife,” he managed to say with a great 
effort. “ I was married when I was barely fifteen, a mere schoolboy, 
doing as 1 was bidden without knowing why. * It was all my father’s 
doing. Can such a marriage strictly be called mine ? Why should we let 
it $tand in our way, when the law freely allows me to marry you ? You 
surely do not mean to doom me to eternal wretchedness.” 

“ Married I ” she gasped, as she sank in the seat beside him. “ Why 
was I not told of it before?” 

“ Light of my life,” said the Nawab, “ do not let despair cloud your 
sunny face. Your sadness gives me such pain as I can hardly bear. 
^^^lat is there to be in despair about ?” 

“Ah!” said she, with a great effort, as though the words were wrung out 
of her very soul. “ X have received some education, and for all that is dear 
to me in ^her wo^ld, even for your sake, I would not marry a man who is 
already married. ' Who knows ? — ^your wife may be in love with you. 
How can I be a party to that which may bring despair to an innocent, and 
loving heart ? Why, oh why, did I ever see you ?” 

** Have pity on me 1 ” he pleaded, his whole soul coming out in these 
vroids* “ Do not, for God’s sake, drive me away,” 
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** My Nawab»” said she, with all the tenderness of a lover» ** I cannot 
help but call you mine, for mim you shall remain all your life. But it is 
impossfble. You already have a wife to whom you have vowed fidelity, 
though you were not then able to know what it all meant; and I will not 
help you to perjure yourself.’* 

** When did I vow fidelity to my wife ?’* exclaimed the Nawab. ** Can 
you hold a doll responsible because it has been married by its master or 
mistress to another doll ? How cruel our laws are! How we are forced 
to lead incomplete lives, without knowing or experiencing the divine pas- 
sion of love ! ” 

** Alas! ’* said she,** we have outgrown these things, and yet our old- 
customs cramp us like a steel armour rivetted on the growing body of boy- 
hood. Oh, God ! when will these things change ? ** 

** Nasrin, my Nasrin!** he said, ** have pity upon me and give me hope, 
or kill me outright. I cannot endure your despair ; I cannot live and see 
you so. unhappy !” 

** Miserable, wretch that I am ! ” she said, passionately wringing her 
hands, '*that 1 should not only be cursed with my own misery, but must 
have the poignant grief of knowing that he whom I love is also suffering. 
But, though I may have to endure a world of torments, I will not do that 
which would take away from me the little satisfaction of knowing that 1 
am acting rightly. Courage, my dear friend, courage I Not a leaf on a 
tree can move without His order. May it be as He has willed it I” 

** Having come to the river-bank,” murmured he, *‘ 1 have not tasted 
a drop of water, yet the waves are rolling angrily, and the bubbles are 
like unto the eyes of them whose hearts have turned away. A day as black 
as death awaits me.’* 

** Do not give way to despair,” said she, trying to look more cheerful. 
** Do you not know what the moth said when questioned why he singed 
his wings in the flame ? ” 

**No,” said he, *‘but I think I can guess, now, what the moth must 
have said.” 

** It said, *There is a living flame within me, which finds satisfaction 
in mixing its light with the flame of the candle. And so I am glad to let 
myself burn and enjoy the bliss of it’ . . . Let us, like the moth, nurse this 
real flame of love, that it may consume us.” 

** I will do as you bid me, ” he faltered ** for now you are my 

**Go now,” she said, **and leave me to myself. You will go out into 
the world and forget me ; . . while my love for you can never, never decay.” 

• The House of God. 
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How cruel you are !'’ said he. You do not knpw how you torment 
me* when you say such things. My heart will nc^ femain^witfa you for 
ever.^ $ • • ' 

“Adieu,” she said, rising. “ Lhope may meet again. * Farewell !” 
She tosc, impressed a loving kiss on his ferow aiud •crossed into another 
room, leaving him alone. In vain he waited for her to return. As she did 
not show herself again, he staggered out of the house p^le and haggard, 
s^hing as* if he hgd no life left in him. He threw himself into his 
carriage«and drove home. , 

When he reached his apartments and found his wife waiting for him 
at the ^door, he was really ashamed of himself and was afraid of having a 
scene. But to Jiis great mortification, his wife turned to him with loving 
solicitui!|. “How are you ?” she anxiously enquired. “You are looking so 
pale. I do hope your enemies are not unwell.'** 

^ 4 ^ave a slight headache,'* said the Nawab by way of excuse, “other 
wise I am all right ** 

♦ You are feverish,” said the Begum, lovingly touching him. 

“No, I don^tthink Thave fever,” he replied, as he flung himself on the 
bed* “ I am oppressed by the heat, and that is all ** 

ThenBegum took a bottle of syrup, mixed some juice of keora in it, 
cooled it Vrith a lump of ice, and brought it to her husband to drink. He 
drank it off and said, after a little while, “ This is somewhat refre3hiftg.** 
“JLet me rub some oil into your hair to cool your head," said the 
Beguin. 

“You may,” he answered curtly, while in his heart he murmured, 
“ You do not know the inner Are which your cool drinks and oils cannot 
quench. The disease of love is cured only by the sherbet of union.'* 

And all the time he felt a strange pity for his wife who seemed to be 
so lovingly anxious about him. She brought a small cut-glass bottle of 
deliciously scented oil, poured some of it on his hair, and gently rubbed 
it on his head with her delicate fingers. But the Nawab remained as 
restless as a fly caught in a spider's web,t and the day seemed to him as 
long as a whole weary year. 

( To be continued,) 
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* Ts ask a person if he is unwell is considered inauspicious, therefore ** his 
cntfr Us e ** art substituted for him in the query. 

t Tbtttmseular ssy^ ** As a flsh out of water.'* 
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History is said to make men ^ise : 4pes it 
make them sanguine ? The Past is a gravd^rd : 
trees and flower-plants may grow on the ^ot— 
emblems of hope and revival. We may there Hb re- 
minded that Life is eternal, wliile living bodies perish, that all decay 
is preparation fur a new growth ; yet the surroundings are depressing, 
and voices from the deep seem to bid aspiration to restrain itself and 
ambition to dismount. The greatness of nations has ebbed away in 
the past, even as the life of individuals declines, and pro|)he|[s can 
with confidence warn any nation, even in the zenith of its glory, that 
some time or other its glory must fade. Some Daniels in Bngl|nd 
have deciphered the word Mene, and have read the doo n of that 
country, and, indeed, of Western civilisation generally. Others have 
interpreted Tekel, and declared that the white man, with his material 
civilisation, has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
They may be as right as others before them in other countries haye 
been. Many — perhaps twenty-three — centuries, ago, an Indian 
king dreamt a dream in which he saw 

Bulls first, and trees, and cows, and calves. 

Horse, dish, she-jackal, water-pot, 

A pond, raw rice, and sandal-wood. 

And gourds that sank and stones that swam, 

* With frogs that gobbled up black snakes, 

A crow with gay-plumed retinue, 
s And wolves in panic-fear of goats I 
The Daniels of Kosala predicted that kings would be unrighteons 
and niggardly, and famines would be of frequent occurrence, that 
girls would be married when quite young, that children would 
not obey their parents, that the burden of taxes would lie hegTy 
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(m tb<i backs of the edti^ators, and that power would pass into 
the hands of upstarts and cowards. From time to time these 
gruesome forebodings have been* repeated in India, and they are 
believed* to have been yerifi^. The general conclusion is in every 
countty* the same : the si^s that are read by the wise men 
vary. The astrologers in England have for some time past been 
busy interpreting the horoscope of the nation, and they have 
been gravely shaking their heads. Some of the German editors, 
who were recently invited to London, have announced to the world 
that they saw no peasantry in England to maintain the nation’s 
strength, that the hard*working armies of industry and commerce 
were lacking every healthy pleasure of life, and that England's army 
was merely a luxury for times of peace. There are not a few 
thoughtful men in England who deplore the migration of the people 
from the country to the manufacturing centres, which are so ruinous 
to their health, and perhaps also to their morality. The Army has 
had its own critics since at least the late South African war. Sir 
Arnold Forster has solemnly warned the nation that cheap, and 
therefore popular, reforms are not necessarily good, and that his 
countrymen will one day wring their hands, if they now rejoice in 
economies, which do not make for efficiency. He may be unneces- 
sarily apprehensive, and Mr. Haldane perhaps knows his business 
quite as well as his predecessor in office. The sting in the na ^ipiem 
of the German editors lies in the fact that the critics are <9^an. 
What exactly German ambitions are, few can define with precision. 
The rapid development of the German navy has caused a vague 
sense of misgiving in England. The conquest of England may be 
out of the question, but the threat of an attack on the Mistress of 
the Seas— the very idea being a violation of a hallowed and un- 
questioned sentiment— might paralyse the action of England in 
regions where the great Teutonic Power wishes to pursue her 
schemes unopposed by any European rival. It is believed by some 
•that Germany wishes to spread out her limbs to the Straits of Dover 
on the one side, and the Adriatic Sea on the other. This would in- 
vohe the absorption of the two little innocent states of Holland and 
Belffum, and the idea presupposes the collapse of the Austrian 
Smpiie. Reaching the Mediterranean, Germany can more confidently 
pmm he» achepes in Western Asia, where her railway projects are 
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making rather slow progress* To reach Persia and the Persian Gulf 
and tod)e within striking distance 6f Suea*are amb>|ipn8 too magnifl- 
cent to be articulated, and yet not tdW hypothetical to b^ suspected. 
The rivalry between the Teuton .and the Angfo-Saxoh will be not 
only for the foundation of Empires in>fhe Bhst, but lor keeping the 
gatevray to Western and Southern Asia, fn view of tfiis Expected 
clash of interests on some future day, German criticism of the British 
Arniy, and the veiled contempt with which certain German obser- 
vers diave written about the ascendency of the 'amateur and the 
subordinate position assigned to the military expert ia England, 
become particularly annoying. Even those, however, who, like 
Mr. James Stanley Little, believe in the possibility of Gennan 3 ^ forg- 
ing a mighty world-empire for herself out of the wreck of existing 
empires and kingdoms, read the handwriting on the wall as fore- 
boding the doom of Western Civilisation generally. The Anglo- 
Saxons believe that their Teutonic brethren have no heart, no 
sympathy with the races whom they have subdued and may subdue, 
and therefore their Empire overthe coloured races of the earth can- 
not be lasting. What is more, Germany is not immune from the 
cankers of civilisation which are said to be eating into the vitals of 
other European nations. 

These forebodings are too gloomy to contemplate' even with 
profit.— pleasure they cannot afford. Yet the future of India being 
bounfi up with that of England, and the Indian races, according to 
the usual interpretation of history, having already declined, some 
amount of curiosity, if not concern, attaches to the fit of pessimism 
that has recently come over the prophets of Great Britain. The 
signs of the times are ugly enough : we may doubt whether they are 
all peculiar to our times, and where they are, what exactly their true 
significance is. In the judgment of Mr. James Stanley Little, his 
countrymen' have become a nation of fritterers. The increasing 
numbers of solicitors, brokers, bankers, secretaries of public com- 
panies, and other persons in positions of trust, who are found guilty 
of diverting the money of their clients to their own use, are an un- 
pleasant symptom of the times. We are not sure if Englishmen will 
generally acquiesce in the statement that the present generation is 
really worse than its predecessors, or whether they will discover 
sufiSdent warrant in history to lay the flattering unctt(»i to tbdr 
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•ouls that it is only tho publicity which every m^emeanour gains 
through the newspapers in our times, that gives us an exaggerated 
picture of the ’stains on our garments. The history of English 
Society in IqQia i^ould not prepare one to believe that England was 
morally det^'orating. We may not be getting nowadays rulers of 
the calibre and capacity for sympathy of Elphinstone, Munro or 
the Lawrences — it is a doubtful point on which much may be said 
on both sides, as the times have so changed that a comparison must 
be misleading ; yet, taking thfe ruling class as a whole, there is not 
much inclination anywhere to wish the past back again in the place 
of the present. The reason, perhaps, is that the history of English 
Soci^y in India has been to some extent the reverse of the history 
of the British natidn. Here the transition has been from commer* 
cialism to government, while the nation as a whole has developed 
its commercialism now to an extent which has materially changed 
its character, even since the days when it was scorned as a nation of 
shop-keepers. The creed of the moment is said to be that “ any 
means of making money is allowable, short of those which involve 
the risk of proceedings in a criminal court.” Not only in England, 
but in some other parts of the Western world even to a greater 
extmit than in Great Britain, the interpreters of the handwriting tell 
us that *' the ambition to do good and honest work, in commerce, 
in the arts and in the professions, even the desire for fame, count 
for nothing in comparison with the co^uming passion to gain 
money.” Some doubts may be reasonably entertained as to the 
exact consequences which must follow to the Western nations from 
the passion for money, which has replaced the desire for fame. The 
doom of one civilisation can be sealed only through another more 
virile ^dvilisation. The prosperity and the vitality of a nation 
depend to a large extent on its moral ideals, and not merelv on its 
physical vigour. So for as commercial morality and the ethics of 
public life are concerned, who will take the place of the Western 
nations, when they are dethroned from the eminence vrhich they 
now occupy t This must be an interesting inquiry. There are people 
in Indibf iffao confident that India will one day teach the world 
what b civilisation can do. While western observers have 

nradH .^say,.hi ^se of the tone of refinement noticeable in the 
plA^ md tle^imily life even of a peasant, they do not hold up for 
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admiration our public spirit, and thd results of the |piritttal life of the 
Indiafi as reflected in bis ideals of public conduct.,* Politically, the 
prophets of the West seem to entrain no apprehensions ,of an 
invasion of Europe or America'by the people of India. Apparently, 
our doom Ims already been worked out It is to the MomoI that 
the wise men of the West turn their eyes as to the coming mader of 
the world : it is not clear why, from the moralist’s point of view, for 
Mongolian morality is uot said to be of a very high order. The way 
in whicli the Yellow Man will oust the White Man is outlined some- 
what as follows: The increasing love of luxury will disincline the 
white labourer to toil for his own good. The shorter hours and 
higher wages, which he demands, must ultimately4rive the emp’loyers 
of labour to look outside Europe for hands to work their mills and 
factories. The result will be not only a “ peaceful penetration ” of 
Europe by raees who can live more cheaply and work for longer 
hours, but the seats of the world’s industries will be transferred to the 
East, where labour is cheaper, and the skill will be gradually acquired, 
while the natural advantages will be brought to light by the scientifle 
explorer, and the raw materials will be supplied by the earth and the 
sky. So, there does not seem to be any danger of Europe and 
America being overrun by armed hordes of Mongols. The war 
will be fouglit out with industrial weapons : there will be no firing 
of guns, but of chimneys. It seems that the Mongolian races will be 
found to have retained their vitality when the white races hate 
hopelessly degenerated in consequence of their fondness fotluxurfCa. 

From the point of view of the future of the races, the alleged 
tendency towards physical degeneracy is a more serious synkptqm 
than the ugly revelations of misappropriation of funds and breadaei 
of trust in public affairs. The columns of English newspapers haVe 
recently been flooded with discussions of the true significance of the 
decline of the birth-rate, and of marriages among the classes which 
ought to be perpetuated in the interests of the nation. The press 
has been even more severe in its condemnation of vice than the 
pulpit. It would be difficult to tise stronger language in the 
denunciation of a society than Mr. James Stanley Little has adopted 
in prophesying the doom of Western civilisation. A large seotipn 
of European women, he writes, “ are running amuck, throwinj; to 
the winds all, or nearly all,the old, time-honoured coflnmtions of self- 
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respect and modest reserve ; marrying without love to escape parental 
restraint, and demanding and extorting entire freedom of actioif there- 
after." Nor does he confine bis denunciation tothesniartset:all women 
who force the mates out of employment and seek an independent living 
come in for his castigation : “ Unfit to be wives, unfit to be mothers ; 
knowing nothingof the simplest requirements of home service, without 
modesty or the love of virtue, they frequently end by breaking 
through all restraints of morality and self-respect. Consequently, 
marriage goes out of favour, and the very classes which ought to 
provide the backbone of the nation are losing themselves in the 
welter of lewdness One can only hope that there is more ear- 
nestness than truth in this picture of large sections of British society 
of the twentieth century. The picture is, indeed, so uninviting that 
Mr. Little says he has begun to ask himself whether the Eastern 
belief as to the status of woman has not more to commend it than 
the Western mind has been disposed to concede hitherto ; and the 
tendency of Eastern women to imitate their Western sisters has 
filled him with misgivings, though it has hissympatliy. Apparently, 
the sympathy will extend up to a certain point, where emancipa- 
tion does not degenerate into license. To advance up to that point, 
and then stop, constitutes lire trial of every society. Further 
advance, wliich is really a march downhill, causes a reaction in 
sentiment, and perhaps in the adjustment of social conventions. 
There is a theory which attributes the marriage customs of the 
higher classes of Indian society to the operation of a spirit of reac- 
tion from the consequences of the liberty at one time enjoyed by 
women and the age at which they were allowed to marry. Ma- 
terials for a continuous history of social customs are notoriously 
meagre in India ; yet the theory of a reaction is not altogether 
without foundation, and it may be advanced with some degree of 
plausibility. The description in the Indian epic ot Balarama’s pic- 
nic party, with which the late Dr. Rajendralal Mitra has familiarised 
the student of Indian social customs, is one ot those evidences of 
the laxity which social conventions might possibly have attained at 
some period of Indian history, which cannot be exactly fixed. One 
may also read of the celebration of certain festivals, in which girls 
were allowed'to roam in the streets, throw flowers and coloured water 
at their loveo^om behind hiding places, in sport, and indulge in 
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other practices which would now cause a shock to Indian feeling. 
It is jifst possible that the ideal of renunciation and of completo 
sacrifice of woman to man was the outcome of a reaction^ and Mr. 
Little’s appreciation of the Eastern ideal, though he claims to hare 
himself borne a part in the cause of woman's emancipation, is sug* 
gestive of the course which social evolution might have followed in 
India. Whatever the ultimate future of Western civilisation may be, 
its near future does not seem to be quite so gloomy as the remote 
picture might lead one to imagine. The Mongolian races are as yet 
content to accept a position of tutelage towards Western civilisa- 
tion. European languages and European thought are making their 
way everywhere, and European science is considered necessary for 
progress and prosperity. Seience, indeed, knows no racial distinction, 
and in the hands of the Mongolian it will be as effective a weapon 
for good or evil as in the liands of the Anglo-Saxon. Yet it takes a 
considerable time for a conservative nation to assimilate the know- 
ledge of another nation, and it must take a still longer time for the 
students of to-day to emulate their masters and to apply their know- 
ledge with a deadly effect in remote parts of the globe. Peaceful 
penetration is a still more tardy process. It may take almost a 
geological period before the doleful prophecy on the wall is fulfilled. 
Meanwhile, who knows that the Mongolian, too, will not fall a 
victim to the very evils which are consuming the substance and 
sapping the vitality of the West ? For the present, at any rate, a 
contingency of that kind is not more hypothetical than the doom 
which is eventually to overtake Western civilisation. It is also plea- 
sant to observe that the prophets have not failed to notice in the 
midst of corruption and decay much that must cheer the heart and 
gladden the eye. An eminent divine, who is also a schofar, has 
written of the poor of England : " The great majority are men and 
women of very noble lives, loving and helpful to one another, sacri- 
ficing themselves for others in a way unknown to us, active and in 
work every hour of the day, honest, peaceful, and for the most part 
God-fearing, extraordinarily grateful to kindness, when it is given 
humanly and not fiung at them as if from an upper level, full of forti- 
tude and endurance, of faith and hope.*’ There may be sOme forces 
at work which may keep these classes free from contamination and 
make them the backbone of Western civilisation. At least, it is a 
hope which is pleasant and inspiring enough to chejish. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


The leading event of last month in India was the visit of His 
Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. When Amir Habibullah suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Ins father, considerable misgivings were 
expressed as to the attitude which he might adopt towards the 
British. A cultured and amiable prince, experienced in the affairs of 
his own kingdom, Habibullah was amenable to court influences not 
particularly friendly, though not actively hostile, to the Government 
on this side of Khyber. The indifferent success, if not failure, of the 
Dane Mission accentuated the doubts that had been entertained 
concerning the probability of the new Amir following in the 
footsteps of his father. Perhaps the period of suspense and indeci- 
sion would have been prolonged it the suitors for his iriendship on 
the North had not suffered a signal defeat at the hands of an Asiatic 
Power. Possibly also, the Alghans had no confidence in the good 
faith and trustworthiness of British statesmen, who, it appears have 
all along been suspected of tr}'iiig to utilise the Government of the 
buffer State for their own purposes. If Sir Louis Dane's Mission did 
not succeed in reassuring the suspicious Potentate, the visit of Sirdar 
Inayatullah Khan to Lord Curz m must at least have created a 
desire in the Amir to see India for himself and judge of the might 
and resources of our Government and the personal characteristics of 
the white men whose Iriendship he had secured by a formal compact. 
The fbsults of his visit have been of a most happy character, and 
must haie exceeded all expectations The Amir is a keen and inde- 
{Mndent (observer of men and things and is nut ashamed of inquisi- 
tiveness. } There is no oriental conventionality about his utterances, 
DO byperlmle about his compliments, and no insincere desire to 
please wwe he is not pleased. He has conceived a genuine admi- 
tftioa fpr Lord Kitchener and the Army which he commands. He 
has Hsa^ many personal friends, he has been charmed by the 
aooioQr in\l^ich he has moved, and he has sworn eternal friendship 
to KagfaHljBL. Nothing more gratilymg could have been anticipated, 
and the uMni'for this happy result is to no small extent due to the 
expeiiuiOM'satf^esman who happens to be at the helm of the Indian 

i. 
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Government just now, and his noble spouse, whose Fftte on behalf of 
nursing institutions was so timely and contributed so much to mi^e 
His Afghan Majesty's stay in> Calcutta enjoyable and instructive. 

There is a general awakening in Mahammadaii countries to the 
possibility of an Islamic Revival. This awakening has been helped 
m Egypt and Western Asia by the apostles of Pan-Islamism. In 
Persia the danger of Russian and, perhaps, also of British, absorption 
has stirred up the patriotism of the people, and the Shah has been 
forced to grant them a constitutional Government. The late Shah 
was a good ruler, but a bad hnanc'ier, and the burdens of the 
State multiplied largely during his time. It has been said that 
Persia would fall an easy prey to the two great European Powers 
that contend for mastery in that region, if these could only agree as 
to how the prey should be apportioned. The spirit of seli«assertion 
displayed by the leaders of the people throw's serious doubt 
on the probability of a ready acquiescence on tlieir part in European 
domination, though Persia is not a great military power. In India 
Islamic aspirations have been stiired by Western education, anti the 
ambition of many a leading Mussalman is to make .Aligarh a renown^ 
ed centre of Islamic enlightenment and learning i'lie valleys oi 
mountainous Afghanistan are not favourably situated to catcb the 
rays of the light from the West. Fortunately, the Aighans have a 
Ruler who is a wide-awake student of the world’s affairs, and person- 
ally he cherishes the ambition of initiating in his kingdom a 
movement in favour of Western civilisation wiiich should make a 
second edition of Japan. He has just estahhVhed a college and an 
educational department in his State, and lii.s visit to Aligarh must 
have inspired him with a new hope for the intellectual future of his 
subjects. The English illustrated papers have tamiliarised the British 
public with the picture of His Majesty entertaining his court with a 
cinematograph. Amir Habibullali will rjt jrn to his native land 
with a burning zeal for reform and lor the iiitroductioa of Western 
institutions and Western wonders. 

•aifi* 

The Russo-Japanese war has created a general distrust in Peace 
Conferences. So far as the coloured races are concerned, unity among 
white men does not necessarily mean peace, to them; indeed, it may 
even mean exactly the reverse. Yet to those native racM who have 
already been absorbed in the empires of Western Powers, and espe- 
cially to the people of India— the object of so much covetousn«nis— 
every attempt to remove international friction, with the possibility 
of reducing military expenditure, must be welcome. May the mpo- 
sal to hold a second Hague Conference be materialniM and bear 
really good fruit, such as will reduce not only the chances of war, but 
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also the cost of being in perpetual readiness for it I As among the 
^nqnering Powers, ambitious of founding world-empires, peace and 
imperialism may not be inconsistent with each other. To the Asiatics 
—and to the piuor Africans, whose rights are as little thought of as 
those of the beasts of the field— imperialism means something akin 
to a succession of wars, if the native races do not avoid a war by 
voluntary submission. The defeat of the Socialists at the elections for 
the German Reichstag is probably hailed in that country and in 
Europe generally in the interests ot the stability of the present social 
arrangements and class relations. But the German Chancellor's 
patriotic assertion of the splendid “riding" powers of the nation, if a 
firm seat be obtained, strikes a different note from the alleged desire 
for universal peace. 

The Swettenham incident in Jamaica affords a remarkable illus- 
tration of the readiness with which misunderstandings arise between 
nations, and the necessity for a large-hearted toleration to live in 
pMM. President Roosevelt is a man of peace and so is the Prime 
Minister of England — not to speak of the great peace-maker of his 
a|[e. King Edward VII. Never before were the relations between 
Englmd and tbe United States more friendly and cordial than 
they now are, and yet the United Slates Admiral was treated by the 
Governor of Jamaica as if he was an officious busybody, because he 
hastened to offer his aid at an unexpected juncture, w’hen the re- 
sources of the local police to safeguard property and of the Govern- 
ment to save lives, must have been put to the severest strain. The 
Governor was quick enough to realise his own mistake and to make 
amends for it. The blame is wiped out, but the instruction remains. 

There was a remarkable, indeed an ominous, calm in political 
circles during the Parliamentary recess. Considering the fate of the 
Education Bill and the probability of a similar conflict between the 
two Houses of Parliament during the coming session, one would 
have expected a spirited campaign against the Lords. But there 
has been an oppressive suspense and calm. Signs, however, were 
not wanting to show that the Liberal Ministers were absorbed in 
deep thought and earnest consultation as to the most effective, and 

J et the least combative, way of dealing with the Lords. The rum- 
lings of distant thunder have been heard, and the storm, such as 
one may expect in an age of weak convictions and subdued emo- 
tional, will shortly burst. 
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PHE CHURCH CATHOLIC 


To the Editov of East & West. 

Sir, — Mr. Dobson's courteous note in the November number of East 
& West^ apropos of the claims to authority of the Catholic Church as treated 
in my article on Intellectual and Moral Authority in Europe," calls for 
comment on one or two points which he emphasises. He says: Among 
the influences acting on the East, here, in India, the action of the Catholic 
Church, through its organisation, is certainly not one of the least. Unobtru* 
sively, yet persistently, she is carrying on her work of evangelisation. The 
Catholics of Southern India and the numerous recent converts in Chota 
Nagporeare evidences that her labour has not been fruitless. Christianity 
works its way upwards from the most degraded strata of society . . . The 
Catholic Church is the only body — not even with the exception of the Greek 
Church— that formally claims to be the infallible mouthpiece of God, that 
is to be specially preserved by God from all error ' in matters concerning 
faith and morals.’ She does not, however, claim to be, at every hand's tura, 
aided by continual miraculous intervention. The God of revelation is the 
God of nature ... In short, the Roman Church, claiming to be a super- 
natural institution, demands to be judged by that standard. The justice of 
this claim of hers is another question.” 

Now all this is but to reassert, without any further justifying evidence 
ill the context, what the purport of my own argument is to challenge and 
impugn. “The justice of this claim” is the ve|7 question in dispute; and 
I have aimed to show not only its incompatibility with, but its avowed 
hostility to everything I, myself, regard as constituting alike the most en- 
lightened and progressive elements in modem civilisation and culture-^-^sur- 
passing all heretofore achieved in the whole past history of mankind. As 
these elements begin to make their influences felt through the world at 
large, the character of the particular ix^uence exercised by the Catholic 
Church abroad, through her vast organisation, becomes equally important. 
Mr. Dobson speaks of my being evidently nourished on Protestant litera- 
ture. I hold no brief for “ Protestantism," as such, as is clear from the 
conclusions of my paper. I am concerned for the rationalising spirit in 
human affairs ; which, its critics, even in this Review, implies in plain 
language supreme gora sense, theoretically, and practically, that must issue 
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in the worthiest human conduct. And this opens up a matter of far-reach- 
ing interest connected with the position of the British Power in tho world. 

It has fallen in the way of English thought and intellectual labour to 
produce some of thi weightiest contributions to modem culture and know- 
iedge<r-especially during the century just closed. These fresh gains to 
light are imecting life and action at home, with the promise of a finer social 
fruition and a saner mental outlook than has heretofore obtained. As their 
meaning becomes better understood among those other communities where 
'Sritisb civilisation extends, we may look to the inception of the inner 
spirit of this culture, leading to a similar free analysis of their own tradi- 
tional beliefs and usages. Thus we may hope to see, among the more 
instructed perhaps at the outset, Europeans, Parsis, Muslims, Hindus^ Bud- • 
dhists, Confucians, finding a common basis for a rapprochement in the new 
vouchsafements of universal science; and stimulated thereby to emancipate 
themselves from all that is merely egoistic, obstructive, unwholesome, and 
superstitious in their respective systems. Then this uplifting evangel must 
be carried to the ** most degraded strata of society,” whose numbers and 
darkness, still remain, unfortunately, a standing menace to the higher 
interests of civilisation. 

So, under the aegis of the free British temporal power, might there 
arise a vivified spiritual power, a true church catholic, world- wide in its 
beneficent ministrations. Herein is an enlarged field for the redirection 
of Ihc labours of existing British Missions. Whether the Catholic Church 
itself will continue a helpful or obstructive factor in this work must rest 
with its leaders and supporters. 

Faithfully yours, 

H. CROSSFIELD. 
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BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 


T he contrast between the life of Western Europe and tbe life of 
the East is very striking. China, India, Palestine, and Egypt 
seem to have more in common than any of these countries with mther 
France, or England, or Italy. Though the West owes its religion 
and many of its laws to the East, though Western Europe is inha- 
bited by the same Aryan race, which produced the Vedas, though a 
people of the Eastern type, the Jews, have permeated all the WestMU 
countries, still there remains something essentially new and origi- 
nal in Western life, a certain strange power, which places, in a certain 
sense, as Vivekanan^ humorously remarks, even a drunken Eng- 
lish soldier above the wisest Brahmins. 

This appears as a paradox. But if the Brahmins were superior 
in real social power to the English army, then the occupation of 
India would never have taken place, or it could not have lasted. 
The Indian Rajah, who on visiting an old town of his own land, full 
of antiquities and treasures of art, was chiedy interested in the 
barracks, and meditated half a day on the astonishing mystery of 
power, held by men, who individually are often so very much infe- 
rior to those over whom they rule, has given a curious testimony 
to the real superiority in power, if not in wisdom, of the West over 
the East. 

What is the explanation of that new life, that began more fhi^n 
2,000 years ago in Greece, grew up in Rome, then spread to Great 
Britain crossing the sea, crossed also the Atlantic, transforming the 
American continent, and finally crossed thb Pacific, imparting new 
power to the old oriental empire of Japan ? It went towards the 
West like a fire, growing in intensity, until it crushed the mott 
powerful of all oriental autocracies at Liaoyang and Tsushima. We 
cannot credit the Christian religion with the vitality of West- 
ern civilisation— for the Christian religion in some of its lower formi 
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is V6fy likely inferior to Vedanta in its best aq>ect, and both 
are of eastorn origin, having much in common with other old eastern 
Oeeds. Christianity includes great varieties of creed and rites, 
adaipring itself to the needs and traditions of the nations who have 
accepted the Jewish Saviour. Besides, the superiority of power of 
the 'West over the East had been demonstrated already several cen- 
turies before Christ, on the field of Marathon, in the waters of 
Salamis, and at the fall of the eastern colony, Carthage, destroyed 
by the still pagan Roman Republic. In the last conflict between 
JapUn and Russia we have seen even a pagan nation beating a 
Christian army, because the pagans had accepted the principles of 
Western civilisation, while the Christians were imbued with passive 
obedience to an oriental autocracy. 

Thus it is evident that this element of power, born in Greece 
and Rome, transformed by Christianity, and manifesting itself alike 
in hundreds of protestant sects as in the old Roman Church, or 
even in an oriental nation like the Japanese, is not to be defined in 
of religion terms alone. 

It is a psychological growth and manifests itself in every kind 
of activity. In politics the eastern mind leads to autocracy or 
hierocracy, to the boundless luxury of the princes and to the famine 
of the poor. The western mind considers even the greatest fortune 
of an American millionaire as remaining under the control of public 
opinion, and requires expropriation of the individual, whenever the 
prosperity of the commonwealth comes into conflict with private 
interests. 

The contrast between onesided concentration of privileges in 
the hands of hereditary princes and the democratic government- 
elected or approved by the masses — has lound a curious symbol in 
an old religious dogma, which had once been the subject of many 
discussions. The Western or Roman Church taught that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son. The Eastern or By- 
zantine Church, under oriental influence, pretended thdt the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone, not at all from the Son in 
any way. Here we see in a mysterious symbolic form the difference 
in principle between East and West. 

Translate the mystery of the old Roman dogma into terms of 
politics, and you will have the formula of a constitutional or demo- 
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cratic government, according to which political power proceeds nc^ 
alone from a prince or president, but also from the people. |‘hose 
who believe that the Holy Spirit proceeds «from the Father almM, 
are led in political life to an autocracy like Russia, where the Bysan* 
tine creed prevails. 

In education we see the contrast between the old Indian gurUi 
worshipped like a god and obeyed unconditionally, and the modern 
teacher, who learns from his pupils as much as or more than they are 
able to leam from him. 

In the administration of justice we see the contrast betweehthe 
arbitrary application of old rigid laws, and the English Courts, 
where each new case may bring a new precedent in law. 

In sexual life appears the contrast between the submission of 
women in the E^t and their modem emancipation in the West, 
based on a conception of equality of the sexes. 

In scientific investigation we notice the contrast between, the 
traditional deduction from a priori principles and inductive methods 
developed by the modem spirit. 

All these contrasts point to one deep difference, which has been 
expressed symbolically in the abovementioned theological concep- 
tion of the Holy Trinity. If we mean by Holy Ghost all that is 
good and noble and high in the spiritual sense, and what therefore 
becomes the real aim of life, then we may imagine that it is 
derived from above, and under the condition of a certain passivity of 
the receivers— or we may admit a mutual influence of Receivers and . 
Giver, pupils and teacher, people and government, children and 
parents, son and father. In the first case we follow the Eastern 
or Byzantine dogma, which seems to be also the foundation of the 
whole Mahomedan and of a great part of the Indian literature ; in 
the second case we are initiated into the Western or Roman myste* 
ries, and take our share in the world's government, as true children 
of God th^t we believe ourselves to be. 

However, the majority of those who carry the western min d 
to its ultimate consequences might be said to believe tha t the H<dy 
Ghost depends on the Son alone, with no interference of the Father, 
whom they would consider qui^e superfluous if they ever devoted a 
moment to such thoughts as the existence or source of the 
Holy Ghost ; if we look at the deepest foundations of their life, we 
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iriian Ait there the same motives , which prompted the Roman theo- 
. Ibilhws to oppose their conception of the Holy Trinity to the 
l^jraantine dogma. 

* At all events, nobody can seriously deny that there is a western 
mind, a western dvilisation, very essentially different from the 
^tern mind and traditions. This western spirit wandered from 
Greece and Rome to Prance and England ; it penetrates slowly into 
Germany, where it is checked by the autocratic Prussian Govern- 
ment, which manifests its oriental tendendes,for instance, in its friend- 
ship with the Sultan of Turkey. The Graeco- Roman spirit of civic 
liberty has produced the whole western civilisation, modem science 
add industry, the power of the press, constitutionalism and demo- 
cratic government, together with its many evils and drawbacks. 

The old eastern spirit penetrated the Byzantine empire and 
went thence to Russia, where it produced, under the autocracy of 
the' Tsars, periodic famines, the irresponsible domination of barbarian 
conquerors over vanquished nationalities, and the arbitrary rule of a 
bureaucracy which always disregarded the interests of the people, 
while pretending to protect them. 

In the struggle between East and West, the eastern world found 
an unexpected auxiliary in the Princes of Prussia, who, as true par- 
venus among the reigning families of Europe, have developed a 
tyrannic power with utter disregard of the welfare and the will of 
the people, and exert a strong influence on the German life. After 
Wolff and Kant, truly western minds, came Hegel and Scho- 
^ penhauer, with their followers, who manifested a decisively oriental 
diaracter, culminating in the famous motto of the Prussian officer 
and pseudo-philosopher, Edward von Hartmann, who in the name of 
evolution preached destruction to all nationalities opposing Prussian 
ascendency: “Ausrottersl” 

Situated between the conflicting powers of East and West, 
between the oriental Tsars of Moscow and the old German empire, 
Vrhich was a Western State before it was transformed into a military 
de^tism by the Prussians, we notice for a full thousand years the 
Polish nation. The Polish State, which, according to its oldest tra- 
ditionsi, .bs<i^ princes in the IXth century A. D., who owed their 
p6vr«x to a popular plection frona among equals, became a powerful 
IQngdom in the Xlth century, when it held a vast territory, extending 
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fircMn the Baltic Sea and the riven Oder, Blbe ai^ in ,|h| 
BlackISea, with the riven Dnie(>er and Iteieeter, Socti ^WIW; H 
Breslau, Stettin, Dantzig, Riga, Witebsk, Smolenik, Ktow,,Wv^iin 
once belonged to Poland. 

The ruling class in Poland, the Knights or **srlackta” had 
ed to their country a democratic character already in the Kvtth 
century, when they limited very much the power of theit Ki^t>* 
The King was nothing else than an official, elected for life. Ptdaad 
named its presidents kings, but the state was called a repdblit^ and 
though it happened repeatedly that the son of a king was eleetes 
to be his successor, since the XVIth century the rule was the com- 
plete freedom of election. Foreign princes claimed the privilege 
of such an election as one of the highest honours, and they wore 
invited from France, Sweden or Germany to take for life the throne 
of Poland, without any right of transmitting that dignity to their 
sons. Many embassies were sent to the Polish Diet in order to 
recommend one or another foreign prince as deserving the exalted 
position of a king of Poland. This title had such a fame that even 
after the partition of Poland, the Tsar Alexander of Russia daimed 
it at the Congress of Vienna, and all the Tsars have since borne it 
as the most important of their many titles. The kingdom of Poland 
was really a Republic with a president elected for life with the 
honorary title of a King. 

For centuries Poland enjoyed the greatest freedom that had 
ever been known on earth. No law could be made without the 
unanimity of all the members of the Diet, and great must have bemi 
their love of good Government if they succeeded under these condi- 
tions in making laws at all. The famous Prussian General Moltke 
says in his book* on Poland ; 

Poland was a republic made up of about 300,000 petty suzerdoties, 
each of which was immediately connected with the State and was subject 
to the whole body alone, acknowledging no kind of feudal superiority or 
feudal dependence. No Polish noble was the vassal of a superior Lord. 
... It is here that we find the fundamental difference between the Pidish 
constitution and the feudal state of the West and the despotism of the 

* Pield'Marahal Count TOn Moltke, ** Poland, ” London, Chapman and Hall, ttSS. 
The book is out of print and not likely to be republished ; this juatiSes the fhw •>' 

tracts quoted from 
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Eastf and to our astonishment we see the very earliest political ^system 
Of Europe, that of the Kelts, Franks and Goths, surviving down to our own 
finie (p. 3). 

The Archbishop of Guesen • • • stood at the head of the senate ; he 
wSs UgaHis natus of the Pope; be (received all royal honours • • . the 
King received the primate standing and the latter had the right of demon- 
strating with him on his Government and of repeating his accusations in 
the senate or Diet if the King persisted in his course, (p. 8.) 

Contrary to the theory of other nations, who look on a revolution 
as the greatest misfortune in the state, revolution was legally organised 
in Poland. If any question of interest received sufficient support in the 
republic, but could not be carried because of the opposition of the existing 
government or the veto of the individuals, those concerned formed a 
confederation, bound themselves by solemn oaths, appointed a leader and 
took up arms in order to battle for their opinions. The strength of the 
confederation constituted their right ; whatever the result of the under- 
taking, none of the confederates could be punished or looked upon as 
rebels. The decisions of the majority were recognised in these confede- 
rations, which were nothing else than the forcible carrying out of the 
will of the nation (p. 14). 

The affairs of individuals were settled (in the Diet) by a majority and 
in a summary way. Lawyers were unknown. Those concerned stated 
their case themselves and the decision followed without delay and expense. 
It is characteristic that the same men deliberated in the senate, made 
laws in the Diet, administered justice in the tribunals and wielded the 
sword in the battle (p 16). 

Poland is the only European state which down to the XVIth century 
possessed no military force, except that of its armed and mounted nobles, 
(p. 17). In times of emergency Poland presented the extraordinary 
spectacle of from 150,000 to 200,000 nobles, who formed an enormous but 
undisciplined army. An admirable peculiarity of this warlike nobility 
was the simplicity of their habits. They lived the greater part of the year 
on their estates. The wealth which the noble obtained from his subjects 
returned to them again. A few benches, tables and carpets formed the 
furniture of the richest palatine. The women did not care for luxury nor 
did they interfere in politics as they did often in later times (p. 18-19). 

The ancient Poles were very tolerant. They took no part in the 
religious wars which devastated Europe in the XVIthand XVIIth centuries. 
Calvtutrts, Lutherans, Greeks, Schismatics, Mohammedans long lived 
in their midst, and Poland was justly called the promised land 
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irf the^ews. The Poles actually forced their Klngsto swear that rtiey witttid 
tolerate all se(^ . . , Still, the Poles were very strict in observing the ool* 
ward ceremonials of the Church. Christianity always seemed too mild to 
them. They imposed harder privations on themselves, and to the fasts, of 
Friday and Saturday added those of Wednesday and Septoagesiouk The 
Popes themselves abolished some of the severer penances practised by the 
Poles (p. 20). 

The rapid development of other States and their increasing subotdb 
nation to the will of their rulers allowed them to act with increasing 
unity. The admirable qualities of Poland’s citizens enabled it, however, 
to mmntain its place in their midst and to attain to a high degree of power 
and influence, in spite of the primitive simplicity of its laws, the unlimited 
respect paid to the privileges of the individual, and the necessarily slow 
development of the State. We may add that Poland of the XVth century 
was one of the most civilised States of Europe. It is true that the virtues 
of the citizen had much to atone for in the badly organised constitution 
of the republic, so that moral qualities had to supply the place of good 
laws (p. 22). 

A superior and inferior nobility was never recognised in Poland. The 
title of Count borne by the Poles of to-day would have been despised by 
their ancestors. The “liberum veto” (the right of stopping the decisicms 
of a Diet by an individual protest) gave weight to the least among them, 
and the Diet gave him occasion to use his power. An in stance is not 
wanting, where a poor, deformed, insignificant noble was raised to the 
throne, greatly to his own astonishment, because the powerful parties 
could not agree on a candidate. It was for this reason that distinction of 
class and the arbitrary treatment of the inferior by his superior did not 
develop in Poland as in other countries (p. 28). 

An odensive war was contrary to the constitution and rendered 
almost impossible by the organisation of the State. It was ille^pU for the 
nobles to be kept under arms for more than three weeks or for them to be 
led more than three hours’ march across the frontier. If there were a 
invasion, war was carried on by the palatines most nearly concerned and 
often without the assistance of the King. When the example of her nei|^- 
hours forced Poland to establish a standing army, it was not placed u n der 
the immediate control of the King (p. 34). 

These extracts from the work of a Prussian General, who 
cannot be suspected of a prejudice in fiivour of Poland, and who 
has achieved worldwide fame by his military victories, show clearly 
that Poland can fascinate even an enemy, who sets himself the task 
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of inireit^ptiiog it* duriooa history. Fc** a thousand years the Polish 
peMaatp ss^oyed, according to Moltke, such a liberty as* nowhere 
i||ae w|s. enjoyed and always secured justice when they were 
nnrmgad> by the nobles. At the same time all thiT other nations of 
had reduced the poorer classes to slavery — and the Jews, 
poseonted everywhere else, found a safe and free refuge only in 
Poland. 

The Polish Republic, one of the oldest States of Europe, came 
into peril by the vicinity of the two very young absolute monar* 
chies of Prussia and Russia, which grew up on the Western and on 
the Eastern frontier of the Polish Republic. All those who were 
wronged in Russia or Prussia fled to Poland and found there every 
opportunity of spreading their views. This produced an increasing 
hate in the tyrannic rulers of Prussia and Russia. 

Long before the French revolution we had in Poland every 
kind of civic liberty. It is true that this liberty was chiefly limited 
to the srhciia, but this srlachta was a very numerous class, counted 
by hundreds of thousands, and received into its ranks all who 
deserved it, even every Jew who became a Christian, with the ulti* 
mate aim of raising the whole nation to the privileges conquered 
by the srlachta. The srlachta was not a closed caste, like the Brah- 
mins ; it was open to merit and valour. It has proved its military 
virtues in many conflicts with its eastern neighbours, the Turks and 
Tartars, against whom the Poles defended Western civilisation. 

When the Turks besieged Vienna in 1683, the Polish King 
Sobieski was asked by the Pope and by the German Emperor to save 
the capital from the terrible doom, and he came with his srldchta, 
and won a brilliant victory over the Turks, asking no reward what- 
ever for himself or his nation. 

The German Order, which contained already in the XIVth cen- 
tury the germs of the later Prussian tyranny, was beaten by’the 
Poles in the famous battle at Grunwald in 1410, and when its lands 
woe converted with the permission of the Polish Diet into a secular 
priadpahty, the Prussian Princes were for a long time vassals of the 
Kng-CiPdaod; their power grew, while the power of Poland de- 
clined muier >the influence of German Princes who were elected as 
Kings ai Pidand towards the end of the XVllth and the beginning 
of tb« XVlIIth century. 
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.The.Prossian princes forgot to# miic^t^luMsito^ 
the generosity of the Polish Republic, tusd th^ tohsplied tf^ 
#ith the Tsars against that refuge of freedom and indcq|>endei(rtsii| 3 flins 
it happened that towards the end of the XVIIIth century PruilMtQtt 
of Prussia, Maria Theresa of Austria and Catharine m RuMia 
concerted among themselves a monstrous attend mid oclmpied 
without any reason or right several provinces of Poland in 
This was called the first partition. The aggressors invented some 
pretexts for their invasion — ^they pretended it was necessary to res- 
tore order in Poland and they spread many calumnies about the 
supposed Polish disorders. In the name of order “ again they re- 
peated twice their crime, in 1793 and 1795,” until all the ];nirt8 of the 
old and mighty republic of Poland were incorporated into the states 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria. A generation later, when the Poles 
arose in 1830 to fight for their independence, and were overcome by 
great armies of the Moscovites, the Commanding General sent the 
famous despatch to the Tsar ; “ L’ordre regne k Varsovie.” It is still 
in the name of order that even now we are persecuted and ojipressed 
by the Russians, Prussians and Austrians. 

But all this cannot close the life of the Polish Nation. It was 
a curious coincidence that since the Poles were deprived 0# their 
political independence, they produced greater thinkers, poets, 
writers, artists, inventors than they ever had before. The XIXth 
century is a period of the highest development of Polish thought. 
And the result of all this mental activity of an enslaved nation is a 
new religious growth, called the Polislj Messianism. It is an origi- 
nal conception of Christianity, different from the German conception 
expressed in Protestantism and from the traditional Roman Catholi- 
cism, peculiar to the Latin races. 

Polish Messianism, like every religious creed, is exclusive, and 
pretends to give an absolute truth, good for the whole of mankind, 
supplementing and fulfilling all older revelations. As this creed is 
the ripe outcome of the life of a nation that stood for a thousand 
years between East and West, and was penetrated by infitienoes 
from both sides, it deserves at least a critical investigation by the 
reformers of the West as well as by the believers of old eastern creeds. 

The study of the latest revelation given in their trials to the 
Poles, is instructive even for those who do not accept it fxXiy, and it 
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may lead to the approximation through Poland between westemjmd 
eastern ideals. Polish Messianism presents in one respect a striking 
peculiarity. It has not led to the foundation of a particular new 
Church. The Messianists all belong to the old 'Roman Catholic 
Church, Ihough they very strongly denounce its shortcomings. They 
hope to transform it from within, as Christianity has transformed the 
Graeco-Roman civilisation. 

The Protestant says : “ The Church of Rome is full of evils, there- 
fore I shall try to found a new church, better than any one existing 
before.” 

The Messianist says : “ Yes, the Church of Rome is full of evils, 
and therefore it needs me, it needs many believers to eliminate all 
these evils and to bring this Church to the greatest perfection. I 
owe to it much, for it has transmitted to me some of the most im- 
portant truths. I am bom in it, I have been baptised in it, and I 
could not start myself a better Church than that which proceeds 
from the Apostles Paul and Peter, who came to Rome in order to 
convert the greatest Empire of their time. If I remain a faithful 
son of this Apostolic Church, I have every opportunity of contri- 
buting to its improvement. If I form a sect or new church, I have 
no right nor reason to expect that my followers will remain mo|^ 
faithful to it than I was to the old church. Thus this would give a 
new impulse to ever-growing successive secessions which split 
Christianity into many sects, fighting against each other. But if 
I remain in my church, w'hich needs me, though I see some of its 
shortcomings, then I have every right and reason to expect that also 
my followers and descendants will be faithful to whatever improve- 
ment I succeed in introducing into that old church. Its defects are 
a natural consequence of human weakness — its origin is divine. If I 
. believe in the divine origin of my own revelations, I must admit 
that God has revealed Himself to mankind also in earlier times, and 
1 must respect above everything the Church, from which I have re- 
ceived most of my knowledge about God and religion. This is my 
chief link with all older revelations, which succeeded each other, 
leading mankind to a final unity. Whatever evil I notice in the 
Roouin Chinch is merely a temporary infection by the spirit of 
pagan Rome, which persisted despite the formal conversion of the 
Roman emperors to Christianity. If I recognise humbly the anth- 
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ority of the present Roman Pope, I prepare the way for the election 
of w future Polish Pope', who will be recognised by 'an natimM ind 
will avail himself of the great power, created by the Roman tpgani- 
satipn, to tiansfonn the whole Church to the greatest advantage, in 
a few years, with providential help. He may find acceptable terms 
for the reunion of the English and the Greek Churches with the old 
Roman Church, and this renovated Universal Church would attract 
to its fold all existing sm aller sects, binding them together into one 
Church under one Shepherd, according to the Gospel prediction, I 
work for that future unity of Christians by my fidelity to the Church 
from which 1 received the light of Christian faith." 

For these reasons the Polish Messianist remains within the 
Roman Church, and expects a Polish period of its growth after the 
present Roman period. The Christian Church was Jewish at the 
beginifing, then Greek, and ultimately Roman. Its Roman phase has 
lasted a thousand years or more. The Germanic nations, despairing of 
obtaining their share of influence on the fate of the traditional 
Church, have separated themselves from it and have formed many 
independent religious communities. It is the special mission of the 
Poles to reunite all these churches again into one universal church, 
by the generous fire of their love and longing for peace and unity. 

From this point of view the partition of the Polish Republic 
becomes a providential event. The Poles had to suffer the greatest 
injustice, had to be crucified in their national feelings, in order to 
become, in their collective national existence, a Christ and Saviour 
for all other nations. They had to be humiliated in order to be 
freed from pride — they had to be deprived for a long time of their 
political independence, in order to learn how the liberty of others 
should be respected. 

The distinction between State and Nation is nowhere so mani* 
fest as in Poland, where a great nation is divided among three 
great bureaucratic States. If a simple administrative partition of 
Bengal could arouse such indignation in India, you may easily imagine 
how the partition of Poland must have affected the Poles. Here it 
was not a mere division of a country into different administrative 
districts under one and the same Government. It was an arbitrary 
erection of cruelly guarded frontiers, separating the countrymen 
of one nation and making them the subjects of three hated Govern* 
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mwtit Yon onsiM cross tb^ (hmtiers wkhoat pas^xwts, sod 
these doieainmts a» oftoi difficnlt to obtaia from tbe suspu^ous 
eutbo^^es* You cannot bring across these frontiers books, papers 
or goods without a most exacting customs examination and high 
duties. And in nil these tiresome formalities which it is necessary 
to observe in order to enable us to go from one part of our country 
to an<n;her, we are brought into personal contact with our hereditary 
enemies, Russian, Prussian or Austrian officials, who spare us no 
suspicion, no difficulty, no humiliation. These officials are, in most 
cases, of a race and faith opposed to ours, and if at times they are 
of Polish origin, they grow worse by being traitors and hate us more 
because of our contempt. 

Tbe Prussians are Protestants, while we are Catholics, and they 
deride our rites and beliefr. The Russians profess the Greek frith, 
«nd hate our religion — they persecute it with greater cruelty than 
Nero, and invent pretexts to close our churches, to rob us of our 
children and to educate them in their official schools in order to 
make them obedient tools of their wrath against us. 

Thus it happens that a Catholic nation, the Poles, is brought 
under the power of two governments representing two great branches 
of Christianity, Protestantism and the Greek or Byzantine Church. 
If it were the design of Providence to cause the reunion of the 
Christian Churches, no better means of their mutual influence and 
interfusion could be devised If tbe Roman Church is the true 
Church of Christ, no better test of its value could be imagined than 
this frr>reaching oppression and religious persecution of a Catholic 
nation by a Protestant and by a Byzantine government. 

The Polish Messianists believe it to be their mission to convert 
the Greekand the Protestant Christians to a reunion with the Roman 
Church, perhaps after a slow transformation of the Roman Church 
imder Polish influence. The Roman Church is declining in the 
Latin countries — it is persecuted in Italy and France, and even in 
Spain a separation of Church and State seems to be imminent. But 
however great may have been the sins or mistakes of the Roman 
clingy, there is a certain indestructible element in the 
Church ,that must survive in every future attempt at an universal 
oigvifrfUpn of all believers in God on earth. 

himself respected the Church of tbe natipn in which he 
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irat bora, luid the Christians aooef^'he Hoif Stt^ptitre the 
of tbeJiebraws. We carry the Old a^ New teshineiit IHfWildta 
the balance of every future improved church, along with the malni* 
ficeut Gospels of Polish Messianism. We obswve the ritet: of 'the 
Roman Church and its- holy Sacraments, and its beantiftd name of • 
Catholic or Universal Church. We consider the partititMn of Pdhmd 
as a blessing in disguise, as many Indians look upon the omiquest of 
India. Poland will arise from its captivity in a new glcny, having 
learnt from its oppressors how not to deal with others. 

There is a certain analogy between India and Poland. In 
reading Vivekananda’s Madras lectures, one has the impression of 
reading the appeals of a Polish Messianist to his own nation. The 
difference is that Vivekananda appeals to a very old revelation 
contained in books read by few scholars in a dead language, while 
Polish Messianists claim to have received the latest of all revela* 
tions, in the books of their prophets who all have lived in the X|Xth 
century and have written in the living Polish language, being read 
by millions of Poles and by an increasing circle of foreigners who 
learn Polish to understand the Polish Vedas. 

The Polish prophets of Messianism differed as much from 
the writers of the Vedas, as from the Jewish prophets of the Old 
Testament, or from the evangelists of the New. They were 
not impersonal expounders of a Divine Word, nor followers of a 
living Saviour ; their works conceal their spiritual significance under 
the most refined poetical form, and can be compared but to the 
works of Dante in the whole universal literature of mankind. Dante 
alone combines the gifts of prophet, seer, poet, politician and reli* 
gious teacher that are common to him and to the Polish Wituea." 

Wieszcz is a word that means one who knows, foreseei, pre* 
diets, fascinates, leads the people and teaches. The origin of this 
word is the same as that of the word Veda. There have '^been 
only three men who in Poland are universally recognised as 
"Wieszcz.” Mickiewicz (1798-1855), Slowacki (1809-1849) and 
Krasidski (1812-1859). Their works are numerous and recognise^ 
as masterpieces of poetry even by those who do not seek or find in 
them spiritual edification. 

Some of these works are considered by the Messianists as fqifm- 
ing a third Testament, quite as important for the moral progress of 
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mankind as the Old and the New Testaments. They are very diffi- 
cult to translate and have neyer been hdly translated into any 
ijrig tia g e. It requires the greatest effort of a striving soul to under- 
stand them fully even in their original text. They generally have 
the outward appearance of pure fiction, not even so didactic in 
filiyr nAter as the Bbagavad Gita, and deceive most readers by the 
- beauty of their poetical form, so that only few can guess the deeper 
revelation underlying the poetical images. 

The greatest “Wieszcz” of Poland, Mickiewicz, has, however, 
openly revealed the mystery in his famous lectures on Slavonic 
literature held at the College de France in Paris during the years 
i 8 ^o-i 844(. He claimed for Polish literature a unique spiritual 
significance and for the Polish nation a unique religious mission 
among the nations of mankind. Since that time many have been 
believers in this new Gospel ; however, they remain a very small 
minority among the twenty million of Poles living at present. It is 
ver)* likely that fifty years after the death of Isaiah or Jeremiah, 
their writings were not generally recognised among the Jews and 
scarcely known among their neighbours. Who could then have fore- 
seen that they would be read all over the globe, and that twenty- 
five centuries later, many scholars of all nations would learn 
Hebrew in order to read them ? We learn now Greek to read the 
Gospels, and Sanskrit to understand the Vedas ; Messianists claim 
that in less than twothousand years many future scholars will learn 
Polish to read the works of Mickiewicz, Slowacki, Krasiuski. 

At present at least these three great writers are more widely 
read among the humblest classes of Poland than ever were the 
greatest writers of other nations among the uneducated. The 
English workman does not read much of Shakespeare, nor the Italian 
artisan of Dante ; but the Polish peasant and workman read 
Mickiewicz, though they do not understand everything that they 
read. They understand one thing that is essential to them : that 
Mickiewicz promises them the recovery of liberty and independence, 
jsnd this makes them love the great poet as passionately as seldom 
a poet has been loved by the people of his country. 

Krasifiski and Slowacki are less widely read, but they also 
captivate their readers by the wonderful prospects they reveal, and 
the extenrive reading of these famous writers by all the Poles 
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promotes the unity of the Polish natimi to an extent unknown am^lill|[ 
nations. The Polish language has not so many dialects as GennaHi 
French or Italian — it is the same as spoken in .Posen, Warsaw, 
Kiew, Krakow, Chicago or Parana. It cannot happen in Polmid 
that a Pole of the South is not understood by the Poles of the 
North, as it happens in France, Germany, Italy and Spain. The 
twenty millions of Poles form one body, though they live in differ- 
ent States under different Governments. They have.common feelings 
and expectations, they grow in Catholic unity, for they have all 
been educated on the three wteszcz, Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and 
Kra'sidski, as the Greeks were educated on Homer. 

It is said of Dante that he created the unity of Ital)' and an 
Italian nation by his works. The unity of Poland had lasted a 
thousand years before the partitions, but it has been restored and 
increased after the partitions, by the works of the three wieszcz, read 
everywhere by young and old, peasants and artists, by the uneducated 
masses and scholars. They give to the Poles a common stock 
of feelings and ideas, and they have been compared by Mickiewicz 
to the rainbow, as a visible sign of the new covenant between God 
and the Polish nation. Since the wieszcz have brought a divine 
word to the Poles, the unification of this elected people is rapidly 
progressing : it is regenerating them and preparing them for an 
active share in the future conflicts that are expected among the 
nations of Europe,* 


WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI, 


* Readers interested in Poland are welcome to make private inquiries at the 
Polish Students’ Home, SO, Acton Street, King’s Cross Road, London, W., whore also 
letters to the author of this article may be addressed. 
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INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


India and its Problems: Letters written from India in the 
winter of 1904-s,” by the late Samuel Smith, M. P. 

“ Suggestions for the Better Governing of India, with special re- 
ference to the Bombay Presidency,” by Sir F. S. P. Lely, C.S.L, 
K.C.I.E. 

A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the former of these two 
publications, in consequence of the death of their author in the 
course of a further visit to the country in pursuit of the philan- 
thropic views entertained by him towards India and its people for 
many years past, to which he may in reality be said to have 
hillen a victim. They were the views of one who looked at the 
matters of which he treated from an outside and purely benevolent 
point of view, to the existence of which the writer of the present 
article can bear personal testimony from frequent conversations 
with the late deceased gentleman. 

The latter publication contains a number of suggestions by a re- 
tired member of the Bombay Civil Service for the carrying out of 
Vimous reforms in different branches of the administration which he 
is led to make from personal and practical acquaintance with that 
administration. It will serve no practical purpose, therefore, to deal 
at any length with the suggestions contained in Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
letters, as they amount at the most to mere pious aspirations and 
some of them will be only casually dealt with in as far as may be 
found possible in practice. It can hardly be said, in fact, that any of 
those suggestions are in any way original. The only one which the 
^ailiented writer argued on at any length was the manner in which 
what is generally called the Ahkari revenue, that is, that which is 
cohnedted the question of spirituous liquors, is concerned, and 
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in this it is evident that he was strongly biased by the views Iw 
entertained on the second question with which his visit to the cODh- 
try was connected, viz.^ the presidentship of a society for the 
promotion of temperance in India. In this respect, as may be 
imagined, his views were extreme, and he would have emplt^ed 
every possible means in his power to put a total stop to indut* 
gence in spirituous liquor of every description. 

On this point it will be as well to notice in this place the 
practical ideas of the author of the second publication noted above. 
He says (page 21 ) that to large numbers of poor people, in the more 
remote jungle, toddy, that is, the unfermented juice drawn from the 
t&d and date palm, was home-grown food. It enabled them to eke 
out their scanty meal in the hot season, and to fortify themselves 
and their families (at any rate they thought so) against malaria in the 
rains and cold weather. This was the opinion of practically every 
local officer of any experience, but nevertheless, a tax was maintained 
without abatement, of such weight as to prohibit the use of licit toddy 
except on rare occasions. As a natural consequence the supply of 
toddy (properly tddi, the juice of the tdd) fell off year by year, and 
in various ways the use of mowra spirits was encouraged at its 
expense. In other words, alcohol in the form of a natural, nutri- 
tious and not unwholesome beverage was swept out to return as a 
devil sevenfold more unclean in the form of fiery spirits. 

From personal knowledge of the locality in which this extm^ 
ordinary method of administration was adopted, the writer of the 
present article can clearly point to a totally unexpected result of 
the method pursued. The intermingling of British and foreign of 
Native territory in the Surat Collectorate is so great that the loss 
of a supply in the former is it once made up by a larger supply 
from the latter, and the consequent enrichment of the Native pro- 
ducer to the injury of the British exchequer, with no possible allevia- 
tion of the supposed evil of the consumption of the liquor. 

A very similar result has followed the prohibitory taxation of 
opium in Biititish Territory, especially in the Kaira Collectorate, 
where the loss in the supply of the drug in the former is made up for 
by increased importation from the surrounding and intermingled ^ik* 
wad territory. The peasantry in the Collectorate mentioned 
the finest and most industrious in Western India, and it miglU 
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almost be said that every one of them, even women and children, 
is more or less addicted to the eating of opium as a prophylactic 
against the malaria of the country. The results have been the 
same in both the cases of toddy and opium ; both are consumed as 
much as ever, but the loss falls on the British revenue and the 
supposed evil is in no way diminished. 

Further on in the course of his remarks on the management of 
the Abkari system in Bombay, Sir F. Lely calls attention to the 
latest pronouncement of the Government, which is said to have 
obtained the cordial assent of the Government of India. If this 
pronouncement is, as it is here boldly reported to be, without modi- 
fication, we have no hesitation in describing it as the most backward 
step hitherto taken in the annals of Abkari management and one 
deserving of even greater condemnation than Sir F. Lely has bes- 
towed upon it. It is to the effect that at ordinary drinking shops 
facilities for drinking out of public view should be provided for the 
people of the better classes. This room for secret drinking is des- 
cribed as only a reasonable supply of decent accommodation like 
that of the English bar-parlour, the absence of which would drive 
men to private drinking, i. e., at home or in drinking parties. 
Sir F. Lely, as it appears to us, truly says that a method of business 
appropriate enough to a brewer or distiller in an English town is 
unseemly in a great Oriental Government. We have not the least 
hesitation in saying that no respectable body from among the 
better classes has ever asked or ever will ask for such provision for 
separate or private drinking, and it is difficult to conceive what 
specious arguments can have been adduced to bring the Government 
of India to assent to such an evidently retrograde measure. Nothing 
could well be more distasteful to the vast majority of the better and 
more educated classes among the Native community, nothing more 
degrading in their eyes than the habit of drinking, especially drink- 
ing in public, and yet the idea is deliberately brought before them 
and encouraged by the provision of special facilities by the Govern- 
ment of the country, an alien Government that does not take the 
trouble itself to ascertain the true feelings of the people themselves. 
No wonder that the motives that prompt such a proceeding are 
impugned by the latter and set down to the- greed of revenue. 
Happily^ the idea of decency and propriety is so thoroughly held by ; 
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the members of the more respectable classes as to lead them to pass 
by the temptation offered, and to leave only such as the coolies and 
other labouring communities to avail themselves of it, but the di^raoe 
remains, and will remain as long as the objectionable pronounce- 
ment of the Bombay Government is on the order book. 

The next abuse attacked by Sir F. Lely, that of the expense 
of legal proceedings, is one the rectification of which dependsion the 
people themselves and is not objectionable in itself. In some form 
or other all civilised States have, for the wise purpose of discourag- 
ing unnecessary litigation, adopted the 'plan of raising a revenue 
from which to meet the cost of legal tribunals by the exaction of 
Court fees and the enforced use of stamped paper for the drawing 
up of legal documents, and a resort to such tribunals is of course 
entirely optional with those who have local grievances or private 
disputes to settle with their neighbours. The grievance is one of 
people’s own seeking and its mitigation depends partly on their own 
spirit of litigiousness and partly on the absence of such simple tri- 
bunals for the settlement of such disputes as would be afforded 
or revived by a system of Village Panchayats witli due autho- 
rity, within properly defined limits, for the settlement of such 
disputes. 

As for the dissemination of absurd rumours with regard to the 
motives of Government on various occasions, such as those noted by 
Sir F. Lely, their contradiction or the proof of their falsehood may 
well be left to the common sense of the native community, assisted 
by increasing provision for the spread of elementary education among 
the illiterate classes. It will always be advisable, from time to time, 
to modify arrangements found in practice to be unsuitable or incon- 
venient or contrary to the views of the people affected by them, as 
was wisely done in the case of the first orders issued with a view to 
checking the spread of the plague, but, as said above, any further 
meas’wes for the frustration of false rumours must be left to the 
mutuf common-sense of the governors and the governed. No doubt 
such I rivate or demi-official references ^s those described as common 
in the Central Provinces by Sir F. Lely at page 3 1 of his book are adop- 
ted by the Members of Council and Secretaries to Government in their 
several departments, and are to be recommended, but no fixed rules 
can be laid down in such matters. His remarks as to the defects 
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of the system of making appointmet|ts according to seniority alone 
wtii,iq!ipr(^>riato and usefidt but here again deinite rules cannot be 
laidvdora^n. Much must depend on the inspection by Commissions 
of bivudons and the scrutiny of the legal proceedings of Magistrates 
and other legal functionaries by the High Court. We agree with him 
that selection of the fittest, altogether regardless of seniority, is not 
necessMQr, and would be dangerous, but rejection of the unfit should 
be ruthlessly enforced. Such, we admit, has not invariably been 
the case. Bombay Civilians will recall one notable instance in 
a^iich the opinion of the majority of their own number was set aside 
by a late Governor who was not acquainted with the Service, and a 
man appointed to a high position who was subsequently turned out 
of it or obliged to leave. 

We commend the subject of the absenteeism of the local 
Government touched on at page 37, etc., to the notice of the 
authorities that be, but, as in other cases, no fixed rules can be laid 
down. One remedy we might suggest which is not at all likely to be 
adopted in the present state of political parties in England, viz. : that 
Governors of the Minor Presidencies and Lieut.-Governors and Com- 
missioners of Provinces should be selected from among experienced 
members of the Civil Service or by men at all events acquainted 
with ^'the details of Indian administration. We do not agree with 
Sir F. Lely in proposing that 9^ months of the year should be divided 
by the heads of Government in the proportion of seven months to 
Bombay, the centre of the Presidency, and two to Poona as the 
centre of Maharashtra. Why should Gujarat and the Southern 
Mahratta country and other parts of the Presidency be left out in 
the cold ? A good suggestion is one that appears at page 45, that the 
Commissioners, presumably of Revenue and Police, should meet in 
Committee twice a year, once at Bombay and once at Poona, to dis- 
cuss all matters that require uniformity, such as the conservation of 
public rights in towns, and others that would be jointly treated with 
advantage. The author of this suggestion would wisely not uphold 
native bundobust or the English ** policy ” as a model, but advocates 
the practical fitness of the one with the ordered method of the other. 

Chapter II of the “Suggestions” commences with praise of the 
Bipbfiyhuid revenue system as in theory the best in the world. 

we concur with his opinion in as far as land that has 
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been assessed to the State revedtie is eonoemed. tenant of th# 
State jsi so to speak, the absolute ovraer of the land ha holds sn^iESt 
to pa3rment of a fixed rent to GovanunoDt, and with a right nider 
recent orders of the Government of India to remission, partial or 
otherwise, for loss of crop through failure of rain, etc. He mm sub« 
let or sell or mortgage his land subject to the same liability, as long 
as he pays his rent, the periods at which this becomes due in eaqr 
instalments being regulated by considerations of the general nature 
of the crops, of facility for the disposal of these in the market, &o., 
or so as to obviate, as far as possible, any necessity for resorting to 
money-lenders before the crops are actually sold. It is doubtftll 
whether any tenants in the world hold on such an easy tenure 
under a landlord such as the State. Sir P. Lely’s description of the 
manner in which the assessment is arrived at is, however, inaccurate. 
In the actual classification of soils the object was not precisely to 
ascertain what the land did produce or what in the judgment of thw 
classer it ought to produce, but the relative fertility of each descrip* 
tion of soil as compared with other soils in the same neighbourhood 
as shown by the absence of unfertilising ingredients, such as too 
much sand, too much gravel or stones, or impregnation with salt or 
soda, visible without recourse to chemical or other external ;age|cies. 
Practical experience soon taught the classer to discriminate, at aU 
events sufficiently for practical purposes, between the varieties of 
soil, and by making an allowance of an anna or two in the sixteen of 
classification for the inferior qualities, a fair average valuation was 
arrived at. As to the objection raised by him to the method adopted 
by the survey for discriminating between the assessment on lands 
held by men of inferior and superior hereditary skill and aptitude, 
as Kolies and Kunbis, for instance, that method was based on the fact 
that the former as a rule have not the agricultural capital to tnatfie 
them to apply manure to land close to village sites (in consequence 
of which rates for land held by the latter are as a role, raised propoi^ 
tionately), which the better cultivators possess, and also on the fkct that 
the land of Kunbis lies nearer those sites than that of Kolies and is 
thus more easily protected from the depredations of wild aninuds. In 
finding fault with the details of the system, considerable stress is 
laid on the possibility of dassers being unable, from various causes 
to make the nice distinctions that should be drawn between diflbr* 
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ent sofls, but that there is any chance of any enor occurring is but 
smaU and is provided against by the fact that at the ti&e of 
settlement, every cultivator is supposed to be present and the 
assessment of each marked field, identified by name and number 
with the consent of the village accountant and the heads of the 
village, as well as by the general body of cultivators, is explained 
to him and he is at liberty to take it on the terms proposed or leave 
it as he may think best. Such minute pains are taken in this 
particular that the opportunit}' is taken to notify mistakes in the 
names of owners and occupiers that may have crept into the record, 
and the new record becomes the basis on which all future settle- 
ments of proprietorship are made out. The system is thus even 
more perfect and satisfactory than Sir F. Lely, through want of 
acquaintance with its details, is willing to allow. Some agency ought, 
of course, to be provided for the correction of an}' errors that may 
creep in, in spite of the care taken to prevent this occurring, but we are 
inclined to believe, from personal knowledge, that such will be found 
to be few and far between, except in the case of lands on the banks of 
rivers which are liable to change their course in an alluvial country, 
and render lands so situated liable to increase or diminution in area. 
De minimis non curat lex, and it is impossible to provide against all 
error and mischance over the vast areas embraced by the Bombay 
Settlements. 

The manner in which certain landlords (Talukdars) in Kathia- 
war and on the West of the Gulf of Cambay have been treated by 
the Government of Bombay, forms the subject of a complaint set out 
at page 58 of the “Suggestions.” Their position was long a disputed 
point, and the period of relief noted at page 57 may be attributed 
to the action of the present writer when in charge of them. He 
prefers not to form a precise judgment on what has taken place of 
late years, because all the facts are not before him, but if it is 
the case that 70 p.c. of the survey rental is now exacted from 
this class he has no hesitation in saying that the Government are 
mistaken in their views as to the position of these people and that 
rental is, as a rule, too hwvy. No precise rule can be laid down on 
the point, in which the circumstances of each case should be allowed 
to have their due weight, especially that of the extent to which 
the original patrimony may have, in course of time, come to be 
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subdivided amotig co^harers and subordinate dependents according 
to lo<&l usages of inheritance. They are a class who deserve to bo 
leniently treated, and it is to be hop^ their case will receive due 
consideration at the hands of the Home authorities. The ^m- 
plaiot would have been much more likely to receive that consider- 
ation, if the tone in which it was urged had been less querulous 
and everything found fault with had not been set down to the 
shortcomings of the Secretariat, the officers of which are in nine 
cases out of ten members of Sir F. Lely’s own Service, brought up 
in the same conditions as himself. The querulous tone adverted to 
is, in short, so prevalent throughout the “Suggestions" as to amount 
to the idea that their author has Secretariats on the brain and that 
institution, which is, of course, absolutely indispensable for the orderly 
conduct of State affairs, has become a waking nightmare or species 
of bugbear to him. The writer of this article has gone through 
most of the phases of office held by Sir F. Lely, and recollects but 
one instance in which his opinion was totally at variance with Head- 
Quarters, and in which he gained the day by demonstrating that the 
latter were wrong by producing alive a man they presumed to have . 
been murdered. There are other subjects treated of in the ‘Sugges- 
tions” which it seems unnecessary to go into in detail in this artide ; 
for instance, in the case ot Jail Gardens, which it is suggested might 
be made use of as a kind o f nursery for agricultural experiments, 
tree-culture, the retention of linglish school-masters as heads of 
the higher classes of schools, aloofness in such questions as the 
detailed management of municipal affairs, &c. It seems to have 
escaped observation that all such matters require specialised in- 
formation and the creation of special departments, the formation 
of which is deprecated in another part of the “Suggestions. 

We agree with the proposals in Chapter 5 for the abolition of 
tolls on Provincial and Local Board roads as far as possible. The 
country will have to progress a good deal, however, before the idea 
of constructing narrow gauge railways can be entertained. It is 
highly improbable that the question of borrowing eight lakhs of 
rupees for a narrow gauge railway in place of the present Broach to 
Jambusar road, which is described as a white elephant, would have 
been entertained for a moment, and it cannot be* expected that an 
ordinary Government, in office for five years only, should be en- 
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dowed with such unusual prescience as to see the advintage of large 
immediate expenditure in vieii^^of ultimate benefit after a number of 
years. To conclude, tl^se ^^Suggestions” contain many ideas which 
are worthy of adoption, "but some of them are practically unworkable. 
It is advisable, for instance, that in order to save the inconvenience to 
the ryots of having to provide carriages for officers travelling on duty 
to outlying localities, it should be made easy for the latter to travel 
as far as possible without encumbrances, but when the suggestion 
goes further and calls for even knives and forks to be provided for 
their use, the whole question becomes a reductio ad absurdum^ one 
not to be thought of for a moment. It might be just as well proposed 
that Government should ensure at every village brass lotas for 
drinking water for members of every caste who happen to pass along. 
It would have been better if Sir F. ifely had paid more attention to * 
his own dictum at page 117 , that insight does not depend on logic, 
but on intuition, with which all men are not gifted. In conclusion, 
with the exception of the querulous tone adopted by Sir F. Lely in 
speaking of the action of the Secretariat, we heartily approve all the 
suggestions he has made and recommend them to the serious consi* 
deration of the local Government and the authorities at the India 
Office. 


38 f Clonricarde Gardens, 
London, S. W. 
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( Continued from our last number.) ^ 

Chapter V. 

T he Nawab passed a very restless night, thinking of his lovtt for 
Nasrin and his disloyalty to his own wife who hovered about him 
like a moth round the lamp. He blamed himself for his inconstancy ; h« 
tried to dissuade himself from the 'course he was taking, (^ling his new 
passion a mere infatuation, and endeavouring to strengthen his mind 
against the image of Nasrin with all the moral dogmas of his religion. 
But it was all in vain: her image was supreme in his mind, his heart 
yarned to be near her and urged him to go to her at once. Reason as he 
would, he could not think of anything else. He rose with the crowing ol 
the cock, dressed himself noiselessly, and, slipping out unnoticed while all 
were yet asleep, sallied forth alone and on foot towards the house of ‘his 
beloved. The thought that he would soon see her, that her sweet words 
would again thrill his heart, that her loving glances would lead him to a 
brighter plane of being than this dark earth, already transported him with 
joy. He walked rapidly on, absorbed in his own fancies, building castles 
*n the air and longing to see his charmer again. 

He took about two hours to reach the house ; but, as its outer gate 
was still closed, he began to wander about in the street, casting numy a 
longing glance on the window that had hrst revealed to him his beloved. 
Thus he waited and waited till the sun, having once more passed his 
golden gates, began to shine into the dingy streets of the city. But 
still there seemed to be no sign of life in the house that had become so dear 
to him. His brain grew feverish ; a thousand thoughts flashed through his 
mind ; he thought it was all a dream, and that he was labouring under a 
great delusion and not really present there at all. But then he saw people 
walking about him ; he pinched his arm and felt the pain. Being convinced 
that he was not dreaming, he took courage and, entering thrOi%b the 
outer gate which was now open, he went up to the dark stairs andknopksd 
at the door. It was opened by the old lady who bad received hilh on 
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the first day." She greetal him kuidly, offered him a seat» and then with- 
out any preamble, banded him a lefeer. The Nawab opened it impatiently 
and ran his eye^ over the following : — 

Life of Nasrin, Comfort of my Heart, Torment of my Soul. 

“ When this reaches you, the soul which guides the hand that writes it 
will have gone far away with its earthly garment. How I wish that I my- . 
self were there to greet you, to speak with you instead of this letter, this 
mere scrap of paper which is now in your hands. How I envy its good 
fortune, and yet experience a sort of pleasure in writing to you, as you are 
now present before the eyes of my mind and I feel as if I were talking to 
you in person. 

“ I am going away, dearest one, tearing myself away from you because 
I find that I am too weak to stay. I do not wish to be near you, for I can- 
not bear to see you sad ; I have no power to withstand your entreaties. 
Hundreds of miles away from you I can at least imagine that you are 
^^PPy» find my consolation, my comfort, in that fancied happiness of 
yours. Ah, the desire that has wounded me, the pain of separation that 
has filled my soul with sadness and despair I . . . . And yet your image 
ensouls my very body, having driven therefrom that soul which I once called 
my own. Why then should I repine ? The paper is wet with my tears. I 
want to close this letter, but to conclude it is as painful as a fresh sepa- 
ration from you. I am talking to you for the last time: I am going. Do 
not, for God’s sake, try to find me. It is good for you as well as for my- 
self that we should see each other no more. 

“Adieu, my Nawab, my dearest Nawab. You will perhaps think 
sometimes of your poor Nasrin, whose all-consuming love for you is her 
only fault.” 

“O God! ” exclaimed the wretched Nawab, as he flung himself on the 
ground and clasped the letter to his heart. “Why have you been so 
cruel to me ? ... . Mother,” he cried, turning to the old lady, “ tell mei 
oh, tell me, where have you sent my beloved?” 

“ Do not give way to despair,” said the old lady sympathetically, for 
she could not understand why Nasrin would not marry the Nawab. 
“ Nasrin has but gone away for a few days and will come back again, so 
take heart.” 

“ Thanks, thanks ! ” exclaimed Haidar Jung, “thanks for giving me 
hope. Will she really come back ? . , . . Ah, but I must not enquire, 
for she has forbidden me to do so, and I will never do anything to disobey 
her. Mother, is she happy ? . , . . I will console myself with the thought 
of her happiness.’’ 
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My child/’ said the old lady» ** she is happy enough, and will bt 
conrtent to know that you are not unhajppy od her behalf.” 

I dm happy in her happiness,” said he. I woujd pour out my 
life-blood to make her happy.’’ 

My son, you should go now, for I am ^expecting some guests, and 
it would not be well for you to be seen here.” 

“ I will obey you,” said he, “but may I not have a last look at the 
room where Nasrin sat yesterday?” * 

The old lady silently opened the door of the sitting-room. Haidar 
Jung cast one despairing glance at the empty seat, and then ran out of 
the house into the street and walked away distractedly. 

He was still walking on, absorbed in his despair, when a voice from 
behind startled him. He looked round and saw his friend Raja Raj Singh 
seated in a carriage and looking at him with evident amazement. 

“I see,” he was saying, that English education has completely 
turned your head ; for who ever heard of a Nawab walking on foot, and 
at such an unearthly hour, too ? ” 

“ Is it very early ?” stammered Haidar, trying to collect his scattered 
wits. “ The hours seem to me to have been like long, long years.” 

“ It is only eight,” said Raj Singh, consulting a jewelled watch. 
“ Come and have a drive with me.” 

“ I had better go with him,” murmured Haidar to himself, as he 
stepped into the phaeton. 

“ Why are you looking so pale ? ” queried Raj Singh, as the carriage 
moved on. “ I hope you have not been ill.” 

“Oh, no,” said Haidar. “ I am only feeling somewhat out of sorts.” 

“ Something unusual must have happened to you, ” said Raj Singh, 
“ for I saw you only yesterday, and you were hale and hearty.” 

“ I don’t know,” Haidar replied evasively, “I suppose I am ail right.”' 

“You are not,” said Raj Singh with great concern. “Tell me 
what has happened. Have you been smitten by some fairy ?” 

“ If I have been, ” said Haidar, looking up, “ can you cure me ? ” 

“ Perhaps not, ” said Raj Singh, “ but I [could invent pastimes to 
make you forget it.” 

“ Forget ! ” exclaimed Haidar, “ That is impossible.” 

“ Now, my dear friend, ” said Raj Singh, “ tell me who is the fairy 
that has smitten our saintly Haidar.” 

“ That I cannot tell, ” said the Nawab. 

“ WiH you not confide in me ?” 

(( I can only tell you this much— that I have seen a fatly in humats 
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form^ who has robbed me of my heart and reason ; and that she hag dis- 
appeared all of a sudden." 

No more to be found } " enquired Raj Singh. 

**No more to be found, " echoed Haidar. 

** Come with me," said Raj Singh, “and we will while away a few 
sad hours together intny garden.** 

“ Tlie garden without her can have no charm for me," said Haidar, 
sadly shaking his head. “ I had rather be in a desert with her than in a 
gfarden without her." 

“ I shall give you a medicine, '* said Raj Singh, “ that will drown all 
memory of past regrets and all concern of future fears, and will transport 
you through self-oblivion to brighter spheres.** 

“ I salute your heavenly drug from a distance,** replied Haidar, 
sarcastically, “ I had rather hot touch it. *’ 

“ Yet it is the only thing that can afford you any relief," assured 
Raj Singh. “ Once tried, you will always find it the balm of your life." 

“ Alas ! how happily I could have spent my life,’* sighed Haidar, “had 
but my rose consented to bloom in my own garden ! " 

“ We will drink," said Raj Singh who was a confirmed devotee of 
the Shiraz wine (and several others besides), “ to the memory of your 
beloved. You cannot refuse to drink her health and happiness." 

“ No, I cannot," said Haidar in despair. “ If you offer me poison 
and breathe her name over it, I will quaff it as though it were the very 
nectar which Khizar so wildly sought after." 

In the meanwhile, the carriage reached Raja Raj Singh’s pleasure- 
garden, where they got down and walked through an avenue of graceful 
<syprAses, which, with a fresh green lawn on either side, led to the centre 
of thef garden. Thither they slowly walked, till they reached a murmuring 
fountain which seemed to be scattering its shower of pearls with the sole 
intent to welcome them, while thousands of flowers, eagerly crowding 
round it, held up their dainty heads to receive the life-giving drops. A 
smalP turret-shaped pavilion, built of purest white marble and covered 
with trailing roses, stood close by, and here Raj Singh and Haidar took 
their seats. Raj Singh clapped his hands, and in the twinkling of an eye 
a troop of servants and musahihs clad in snow-white muslins appeared, 
and bowing profoundly, waited for orders. 

“ Imam-ud-Din," said Raj Singh pompously, “ bring hither the 
daughter of the grapes, which has been infused by angels , with their 
spiritfj Bting it that it may perfume our brains, and that my woe-begone 
frieai may quaff it in remembrance of one for whom his heart is bleeding. 
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Mind, we want some music, and a fair cup-bearer, else this ^rden wiH bi 
a he^ and your ruby wine but a bittttr beverage.** 

« Your orders are on my eyes,** saidtmam-ub-Din, taking a seat etlMr 
the Raja. ** All is ready.” ^ 

He made a gesture and some of the attendants disappeared. In a 
little while the garden was filled with sweet strajnl of music as two 
dancing-girls, clad in shimmering muslin interwoven with thread of gold, 
advanced with measured tread, bearing cups of wine in their hands and 
followed by a number of men playing on sitars, tambourines and drums* 

As they advanced they sang of wine and love, of youth and spring, of 
the rose and the bulbul. Their trained voices were exquisitely modulated 
to express all the sorrow and all the gladness of the human heart :~ 

‘‘ Forgive me in that I kissed your lips 
Too fiercely or too soon : 

It was the fault of the nightingale 
Singing against the moon. 

If reason swerved in a brief eclipse 
The while I sinned my sin, — 

Opposed to Love it must always fail, 

Since Love must always win. 

The flowers rejoiced in that kiss of ours. 

Even as they were fain 

The great night-moth should ravage their hearts 
Seeking for golden gain, — 

Bringing their pollen from other flowers 
Set open through the night, 

To play their motionless mystic parts ^ 

In Nature’s marriage-rite. 

** And who was I to resist, withstand 
That charm of fragrant gloom ? 

A summer night has a thousand powers # 

Of scent and stars and bloom. 

Forgive me if that my errant hand » 

Caressed your silken hair. 

O, lay the blame on the orange flowers : 

You know how sweet they were.”* 

The fair cup-bearers approached and offered them cups sparkling with 
fragrant wine,*cooled by lumps of ice and perfumed with araq of rosea. 


• “ The Garden of Kama.’* 
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** I have tasted all the troubles of this world/* observed Raj Singh, 
but^ince I have surrendered myself to this nectar, I have forgotten all 
my sorrows/’ 

“ I drink/* said Haidar softly, “ to the memory of her whom I adore/* 
” The priests talk of a heaven a hell,** observed Imam-ud-Din, 
as he extiptied a large tumbler with grealf'gusto, “ but././“’^ould like to see 
what one of them would do if he were seated like nrij ’ ,,?er in the midst 
of a lovely garden, and a fair one, placing her delicat, ^ as a garland 
round his neck, were to give his mouth a taste of the^^ \tar flowing from 
her lips, murmuring, ‘ If you do not drink this cup of wine, you will shed 
my heart's blood/ If then the saint were to think of a heaven and a hell, 
I would prostrate myself at his feet/’* 

“This is the drink of the Rishis,” said Pandit Janardhan, another 
companion of Raj Singh. “ The Soma-juice was offered at all sacrifices 
and is a drink of the Gods.” 

“ So it is,** assented young Haidar Jung, who was beginning to feel 
rather elated. “ To me it has proved the elixir of life, and has infused new 
vigour into me.** 

“ Did I not promise you that ? ’* said Raj Singh. “ Better be jocund 
with the fruitful grape, than sadden after none, or bitter fruit.” 

“ O, now I understand Omar Khayyam,” said Haidar, quaffing an- 
other cup as he quoted, — 

“ Then to the lips of this poor earthen T\rn 
I lean’d, the secret of my life to learn ; 

And lip to lip it murmured : ‘ While you live, 

Drink, for once dead you never shall return.’ ” 

“ I follow,*’ said Raj Singh, “ the example of the great Moghal 
conqueror Babar, who said : — 

“ Give me but wine and blooming maids : 

All other things I freely spurn. 

Enjoy them, Babar, while you may. 

For youth once passed will ne’er return. ” 

“ How can priests know the pleasures of wine,” asked Imam-ud-Din, 
“ since the unfortunate ones have never tasted it ? ” 

hleanwbile, wine had been in free circulation among all the singers 
and servants, and some of them were already beginning to roam on the 
grassy slopes that form such an easy descent on the further side of the hill 
of sobriety. 

• Motnunmcdans arc not supposed to drink-save after reaching Paradise. 
Tt ie re i c w r c , they scaredy ever indulge in the forbidden pastime without having a 
i ffcj itg at the firiests. Sufi poetry is also ** de rigueur on such occasions. 
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" Shee, slw,” stammered Mir Golbaz in a thick vdce. '* 1 tflt not 
dnmkf I protesht zhat I am not drunk.”' And he got danced % step 
m- two, and hastily collapsed on the bench, while tiie servants pad ds nnhif 
girls laughed and cheered. 

" Of course you are,” said Imam-ud-Din, whoM powers of abswpHoa 
were considerable. “ It will soon be time for jrou to caU a halt.*' i 

“ I repeat,” hiccoughed Mir Gulbaz, “zhat I am not druidc. bring 
me ’nother cup of wine.” 

“ Blessed be this wine-flask,” exclaimed Haidar, “ for it has brought 
back my youth to me.” 

“ Give me, O Saki, that bitter sweet,” said Raj Singh, in the words 
of Hafiz, ” for sweet is the cup that comes from the hands of the beloved* 
If you are sensible, come and drink wine, for it leads to divine ecstasy.” 

“ O, illumine this cup of my heart with ruby wine ! " said liUdijbur, also 
quoting Hafiz, “ for I see in it the reflection of the face of my beloved.” 

“Minstrels, pray sing that the world has gone according to my 
desire,” said Raj Singh, throwing down his goblet and leaning back 
against his cushions with closed eyes and a beatific expression on his 
deeply flushed face. 

The singers once more raised their sweet voices : — 

“ Lightly 1 valued my youth as a trivial bloom, 

Shared with the rose in the hedge and the peach on the tree, ‘ 

Till his lips had fallen fiercely on mine in the gloom, 

Saying they found youth sweet. Then it grew dearer to me. T 
Ah, my light-hearted youth I knew not aright ; / 

Softly insistent he spoke through the heat of the day ; 

Then in the vine-hidden heart of a midsummer night, / 

My life was resigned in his arms for ever and aye." 

When the song was ended, a light breakfast was served, laid Ottt ou' 
the ground on clean white cloths with rugs to squat on ; and although RajK^ 
Raj Singh and the Nawab had been drinking together all the vriwe, buqi! 

' now sat apart to dine, the Raja, in orthodox Hindu fashion, removing all. 
his clothes with the exception of a silken loin-cloth, while the Mawab .Wa$ 
served apart by Mohammedan servants. ^ 

When breakfast was over, they lay down to rest on small cots wbidh 
the servants had brought in for them, and amused themselves witii light, 
hearted chat. P(ut and hookahs had of course been provided, and botiii 
Nawab and Raja chewed and spat the ruddy betel and emitted rings of 
fragrant smoke. Slowly sleep stole upon them, th$ silver tubes of tha 
hubble-bubbles dropped from their mouths, and soon a smioinfus and 
17 ' > 
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rhythmic symphony filled the summer-house; while the bees hummed 
drowsily in the tropical sunshine without ^ 

About four in the afternoon they got up. The musahibs had already 
prepared the afternoon diversion for them. Just by the side of a tank, 
under a shamiana or canopy of broadcloth, three seats had been placed. 
Bottles of lemonade and syrup had been put in the tank to cool they 
floated about, popping up their necks among the lotuses. The 
dancing-girls with their party of musicians were also present, 
all sitting on a large and beautiful carpet, and rose to receive the 
Raja and his friend. The afternoon was spent in drinking and song; 
the twilight imperceptibly crept in, and in its turn gave place to a limpid 
moonlight, yet the friends continued their pastime, scarcely interrupted by 
an admirable little dinner served in the garden amid a profusion of dowers 
and rosy candle-shades. The Nawab was finally sent home, late at nighty 
tQ his family, several of whom might well have died of anxiety had not 
Raj Singh thought of sending a servant, in the morning, to inform them 
where the prodigal would spend the first part of the night. 


Chapter VI. 

Azad Singh soon returned to his country estate, and Balwant Singh, 
wishing to spend his leave with his wife, who was Azad’s sister and lived 
there with her parents, accompanied his brother-in-law. hzsA had select- 
ed a beautiful place for his home. At least, it appeared beautiful to him. 
He was delighted with it, though most people called it a God-forsaken 
hoie of a place.” The nearest railway station was some twenty miles 
away, and there were no roads leading to the place, only some neg- 
lected country lanes and barely distinguishable paths between ploughed 
fields. Besides, at least three small streams and a fairly large river had 
to be crossed to reach it. Yet the place had a charm of its own. For 
miles and miles green fields rustled in the breeze, slow-winding streams 
flowed on in their never-ending course, shady mango-groves swarmed 
with parrots and pigeons, and babul and shisham blossoms made the air 
fragrant withtheir delicate perfume. But the greatest charm which at- 
tach^ Azad to his lonely home was its seclusion, and the absolute freedom 
to do what he liked. Here he would spend whole days without giving 
utterance to a single word, or lose himself in a pleasant reverie without 
fear of being disturbed by importunate callers. Peace, beauty and 
silence were enhanced a hundredfold when the sun set behind the river 
MmoBg the feathery babuls, casting a crimson glow over the whole 
^western skyi while the gentle fai'eeze wafted afar the fragrance of the 
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sweet-smelling fields ; and in the east, far away, the snowy peaks of the 

Himalaya could often be seen, reflecting in wondrous tints the living fires 

of sunset. Often and Often did Azad sit all alone, hidden by some bush 

or seated in the open, on the raised border of a field, motionless as a 

statue of Meditation, enjoying the sweet and calm repose of Nature and 

wondering, as some farmer in rags slowly drove a herd of half-starved 

cattle to the village, why man, the enjoyer of it all, was not happy. The 

contrast between the sweet loveliness of the scene and the diseased, half- 

starved, miserable lives of those who ought to have been the enjoyers 

thereof, but were steeped in poverty and squalor, touched Azad’s 

impressionable soul broke the majestic harmony of the scene, 

and was a source of poignant grief to the man who would have 

liked to see every one around him happy. He was unable to understand 

how God, Whose compassion is infinite, can see all the misery and 

affliction which the life of man is heir to, and leave it unremedied. 

One day as Azad was sitting on the stump of a babul that had been 
recently cut down, lost in the delicious harmony of Nature, a cripple, in 
trying to come up to him, stumbled and fell, then scrambled to his feet 
again, and saluted him. 

Sahib,'* said he, I am poor ; I am a cripple and cannot work. The 
Baniya has had all my grain sold though I have paid him many times over. 
Help me ! ** 

“ What did you borrow ? ” asked Azad. 

“I borrowed ten rupees, Janab,” said the cripple on condition that 
1 was to pay fifteen maunds linseed (worth about 30 rupees) at harvest' 
time; failing that, the debt was to be changed from grain to money, and 
henceforth interest at the rate of 24% per annum was to be charged. 
The river flooded my crops, 1 had no oil-seed, and according to my 
agreement I executed a promissory note for thirty rupees. Ever since, 
I have been contributing towards the payment of my debt sums of five, 
six and ten rupees at a time ; but the debt continues to increase, and 1 
fear I shall die before it is paid.” 

“ My friend,” said Azad, “ what do you expect—” but he checked 
himself suddenly ; a generous impulse to free the poor man from debt had 
come over him. “Take this rupee,” he said, “I will see what I can do 
for you.” 

The man took the rupee, smiled his thanks, and without saying a 
word, turned away. 

Azad rose also, and' walked slowly homewards along the bank of the 
river, marvelling at the strange inequalities of life. On reaching home 
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enterod his well-kept apartmentSi and from his upper room looked down 
upon the miserable hovels occupied by his tenants, that clustered round 
his house like a garment of rags loosely clinging^ round a healthy body. 
Some huts were thatched over on mud walls, while others had nothing^ 
but straw walls and straw roofs. The burning rays of the summer sun 
passed right through them, and the wind swept freely through them too, 
and when it rained they offered quite as much shelter as a magnified sieve. 
But this was the dry season. Some women were cleaning their wooden 
utensils, while the men, having returned from the fields and partaken of 
the humble fare prepared for them, squatted near by, chatting together 
and smokina their pipes, solace of even the poorest. Azad mused upon 
the strange mw of property that made him the enjoyer of all the fruit of 
their labour, while they who sweated to produce it remained in utter want, 
living from hand to mouth and dragging on a miserable existence. The 
idea was too, painful, so he shut the window on the miserable scene and 
tried to close his mind against it too. Going down to his office, he began 
to busy himself with his books. Suddenly, there came a voice from the 
half-open door : ** Dohai sirkar kt\ Azad looked up and saw a miserable 
man, his shrivelled skin showing all the bones — the very picture of 
starvation. 

** Hazur, said this uncouth visitor, <*Chura Man has beaten me. He 
employed me on his farm, and when I asked for pay he beat me. Do me 
}ifstice. Sahib, I am a cow.*’ 

* ^ Azad rang a bell, and a chaprasi appeared, whom he instructed to 
bribg Chura Man at once. 

iQhura Man came, a fat, well-fed Brahmin, with a big paunch 
and a broad face smeared with colour, showing the caste-marks. Azad 
asked him to sit down, though he had not spoken a word of encour- 
agement to the complainant : it is strange how manner and politeness 
even are measured in proportion to one’s external worth. 

“Why do you not pay this man ?” asked Azad. “The poor fellow 
has served you for many years, and you ought to take care of him now.** 

“ '^ou are my master, sir,** said Chura Man, “ but this man is a 
rogue. ' My enemies have set him against me, and he does nothing but 
worry me with his claims. Indeed, I owe him nothing whatever.” 

‘“But, Chura Man,** mildly suggested Azad, “how can this poor 
feUow do you any harm? Tell me, how long has he been in your employ- 
m^tr 

^S^or the last live and twenty years,” said Chura Man, “and he served 

* I appeal for Justice ! ” 
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me well and faithfully too. But now he has become my worst eotemy^’* 

<’^ 0 , Chura Man, no,'* said Azad persuasively, you must pay the 
man; he deserves well of you, you should not treat him like this." 

^ << 1 will pay him nothmg," said Chura Man decisively. He cim go 

to law if it pleases him." 

He shall not gp to law," said Azad angrily, ** and I will see lor 
myself what he owes you. Bring me your books.” 

“ I have no books, sir," said Chura Man. “ When he entered my 
service I paid thirty rupees in hard cash which he owed to his former 
master, and I have been feeding him ever since, while the debt has been 
growing." 

** Sahib, for the last twenty -five years he has given me noising but the 
coarsest grain to eat and no pay whatever," put in the unhappy fffteeier,* 
“ and now that I wanted a small saree for my little daughter, t asked 
for a rupee and he has turned me out and beaten me." 

Your mischievous brat has let all the animals into my field, and you 
will have to pay dearly for it,’’ said Chura Man. 

“ I see,” said Azad, ** I will appoint a Panchayet\ to find out the truth 
and decide the matter." 

“ Agreed," said both the parties. 

A panchayet was accordingly held, and it was found tha|i calculating 
the man’s pay at the rate of two rupees a month, according to the usual 
custom, he still owed fifteen rupees to Chura Man. Azad gave him the 
money and freed the poor fellow from his debt. 

While Azad Singh busied himself with his tenants or his books, 
Balwant Singh spent whole days out shooting, or at home talking 
to his wife. He loved her company, especially as he had been married leas 
than a year. 

One day, after returning from his morning shoot, he had finished bis 
breakfast and was sitting on a rocking-chair in the garden, smrounded 
by his shikaris. As it was very warm, he wore only a cotton vest with 
short sleeves, covered by a white muslin kiirta^ or loose shirt, through 
which the brawny muscles of his powerful arms could be clearly Seen. 
Tight-fitting white paijamas completed this simple summer attire, well 
suited to display the outlines of an athletic frame. His face also was that 
of an athlete, at once loving and resolute in its expression. He was patting 
a dog, an English greyhound which he had recently bought, when a man 
arrived, quite out of breath after a long run, saying that he had Seen a 


* Worker in leather. 


t A village council. 
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tiger in a forest some three or four miles away. This was a very rare 
occurrence, all the more welcome to an enthusiastic sportsmun like 
Balwant Singh. 

Up, my friends,*' he exclaimed joyfully. “ Get the guns ready and* 
let' us hurry to the jungle." 

“ We are ready, Maharaj," said the shikaris; “ what a lucky chance!" 

Luck, indeed 1 ” said Balwant Singh, as he retired to his room, whence 
he emerged in a little while, fully dressed in a hunting suit, with his belt 
full of cartridges and a binocular slung across his shoulder. Swiftly mount- 
ing his horse, he led his shikaris away, all merrily discussing the coming 
hunt. 

They formed an interesting group, quite mediaeval in some of its 
aspects.^ Four of the men carried Balwant Singh’s spare guns, while 
four others held falcons and rWgs on their gloved fists. A number of 
other men, armed with stout bamboo sticks, or lathis^ accompanied the 
party, beating the bush on either side. 

“We must drive the brute," said one of the shikaris. 

“ No," said another. “ It would be safer to find out his whereabouts 
and quietly shoot him : we have no elephants." 

“ Elephants or no elephants," said Balwant Singh, “ we will meet 
him in the open field and shoot him dead." 

*‘May I be your sacrifice I " said one of the falconers. “ That was 
spoken like a Sikh chief ; only cowards shoot tigers from elephants. 
There were men, in the old days, who fought and overcame tigers 
unarmed." 

'just then a partridge rose a short way off. Balwant Singh levelled 
his gud and was about to fire, when one of the falconers let loose his 
falcon. V The partridge flew up, while the falcon followed, flying low. 
As the ^rtridge was coming down at the end of its short flight, the 
falcon siiddenly swerved upwards and held it in his talons. 

“ A good omen," said Balwant Singh. 

“ My falcon never misses,” said the falconer. 

“ It really is a fine bird," said Balwant Singh, 

“ He deserves a reward," observed a shikari. 

“ Here you are," said Balwant Singh, throwing two rupees to the 

falconer. 

“ May God bless you 1" said the falconer, pocketing the money. 

May 3 rou live ever so long I” 

* 4 kifid of hawk, very difScult to train, and always kept hooded until let loose. 
This fhrm of sport is fast dying out in India. 
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A little further, a hare started from a copse. Two of the falocmeni 
unhocvled their chargs and let them after it. The birds swooped dpwn 
upon the hare, lifted it in their claws, and thra dropped it to the ground 
while Balwant Singh followed with a sm&dl dog to take his share of this 
strange sport. The trained birds incessantly worried the poor hare that ran 
bewildered here and there, vainly seeking for some shelter against its ter* 
rible assailants. Again and again the chargs swooped down upon the hare 
beating it with their wings and driving it mercilessly hither and thither, 
till the little dog caught it. 

Thus laughing and chatting and enjoying what little sport came in 
their way, Balwant Singh and his followers reached the jungle where the 
tiger had been seen, and began the beat. Balwant Singh dismounted from 
his horse, and exchanged for an express rifle the fowling-piece which he 
had ^itherto carried. Suddenly, from among the reeds growing thickly on 
the edge of a small pond, the tiger leapt up, snarling angrily ; but seeing 
so many people, and bewildered by their shouts, he began to run away. 
Balwant Singh fired somewhat hastily, and missed him ; but a second shot 
was more fortunate, and lodged in the back of the tiger who, roused to 
fuiy by the pain, suddenly turned round on his pursuers. There was a 
general rush for safety; but before Balwant Singh could Are again the 
brute reached an old shikaree who, having taken to opium, had become 
absent-minded and forgotten to load his gun. Nothing daunted, he struck 
the tiger a heavy blow on the nose with the butt of his rifle and managed 
to jump out of the way, while Balwant Singh with a third shot brought 
the brute to the ground. Simultaneously, another shikaree fired at random 
and was answered by a shriek, “ Brother, I am killed !” Every one ran 
to the place whence the shriek had come, where they found a poor but 
brave Pdsi - lying on the ground, bleeding profusely from a wound in 
the chest. ^ 

Do not be anxious,” said the brave peasant, as he saw the troubled 
face of Balwant Singh leaning over him, but tell my Azad to look after 
my children. Pray send for him at once.” 

** I will go myself to fetch him,” said Balwant Singh ; and he mounted 
his horse and hurriedly galloped away. 

<< Brother,” said he to Azad on reaching ][home, << there has been H 
terrible accident. One of my shikarees has shot aPisf ; the bullet has passed 
through his lungs. Do come and see him at once. Oh, what will become 
of me ? What ought we to do ?”-^nd the brave man wept like a child. 

* A rustic caste from which chowkidars (watchmen), gamekeepers and shikmrasM 
are recruited. 
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** Do BOt worry yourself,** said Azad calmly, his trust in Providence 
suddenly restored on seeing misfortune knocking at his own door/ It 
will be aU right.** So saying, he mounted Balwant Singh*s hofSe and 
rode away. 

Meanwhile, the poor Pdsi had been conveyed on a dilapidated 
or string-cot, to his hut, which was just on theoutskirts of the jungle where 
he had been shot. Here Azad found him lying, still bleeding freely and 
almost unconscious. But when Azad bent over him and, laying his hand 
on his forehead, called him gently by his name, the brave peasant opened 
his eyes and found strength enough to speak. 

** Sahib,*' he said, ** pray look after my children, and do not inform the 
police, as it was purely an accident. Tell them that I fell down on a sharp 
stake and hurt inyself.” ^ 

Azad told the man not to talk any more, and applied himself insight 
earnest to stopping the loss of blood which would otherwise soon have 
ended his life. He was a believer in magnetic healing, and also knew 
something of medicine and elementary surgery, as there was no doctor for 
twenty miles around, and he was used to dispensing medicines eVjsry 
morning to a score or so of patients who came to.him for relief, sometimes 
from great distances. He carefully washed the wound and applied a pad 
of lint soaked in cold water, with a’ tight bandage, He also made 
passes, exerting his will-power to the utmost, and trying to pour something 
of his own strong vitality into the exhausted patient. The bleeding did 
cease after all ; and the poor man, after swallowing an ounce ’of brandy, 
all the more powerful in its medicinal effects for having never been tasted 
before, sank into a peaceful slumber. ; 

Immediately on his arrival, Azad had despatched a messenger to giye 
information to therpolice ; but the police had already heard about the acci- 
dent and were on their way, looking forward to a golden harvest for 
themselves. 

The Deputy Inspector of Police reached the estate about mia- 
night and proceeded at once to the hut, where Azad was watching his 
pati^t who still slept, but moaned uneasily from time to time, showing 
sigfns of incipient fever. Azad roused him gently, and the police officer 
b^fan to cross-question him ; but, ask what he might, the Pdsi obstinately 
refused to be drawn out and would not be persuaded to say that he haJ 
been firrt at by Balwant Singh, although the officer promised him ample 
lewfurd if he would only depose as he suggested. 

Ta the morning, the Deputy Inspector issued a subpctna to summon 
Bal#aiitSingh andall the other shikarees. Azad, of course, went with them. 
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When they arrived, the police officer took Aea4 wide and si||d 

•«0f course we are friends,^* said he,^a*id te be it froniinetedo 
anything that might cause you ann(qwoe» But the matter, at Jseu am 
awar^, is a serious one, and is ceilStin to reach the ears of the higher 
authorities.** 

“ I do not see any reason why they should not know about it, said 
Azad calmly. ** Have I not myself reported the matter to you?** 

** That may be,** said the Deputy Inspector, a little taken abeek, “but 
this accident is of a serious nature, and may result in death. It^uld not 
be well if the matter were to reach the District authorities.*' 

“ It is an accident,’* said Azad, “and I do not see why the District 
Magistrate should not hear about it.” 

Are you prepared to run the risk ?” asked the officer, greatly annoyed. 
“ Mind you, once the matter goes out of my hands, it will be very difficult 
for you to do anything.” > . 

“ Truth is truth,” said Azad, “ and I do not see why we should have 
lies in its place.” 

“ Then I will have to send the wounded man to the dispensaty at 
Vishnupur,” said the Deputy Inspector. 

“ That will depend on the wishes of the wounded man,” replied Azad. 

“ No, sir,” cried the Pdsi, suddenly finding his voice. “ I would rather 
die than go to the dispensary.” 

^ “ I myself do not think it will be good for him to be jostled about 
for twenty miles in a litter,” suggested Azad. 

; “ Supposing he dies, will you hold yourself responsible for the 
coiisequences ? Will you put this in writing?” demanded the officer, 
gefting more and more angry. 

*• “.No one need be responsible for me,” interposed the brave /bit. 
“ Write down a statement that I refused to go to the dispensary, and I will 
attach my name to it.” 

“That you will, will you!” roared the Deputy Inspector, completely 
losing his temper. “I will knock these notions out of your head hi no thue." 

“ Pray, sir,” said Azad calmly, “you have no business to threaten the 
wpunded man.” 

t « You, sir, ” said the officer, “ are preventing my getting at the truth* 
You do not allow me to open my lips. I will report all this to the 
District authorities.” 

“ You are quite welcome to do so,” said Azad, “ but if I remembiNf 
rightly, we were friends a little while ago. What has happened to deprive 
me of your friendship ? ** 

ii 
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We are frieods', and good friends,” said the Deputy Inspector in a 
significant tone of voice, “ and I will not miss this opportunity of proving 
my friendship to you. You have thwarted me several times, but you 
will some day find that we too have some power.” 

The Deputy Inspector held a long enquiry, examined and cross-' 
examined all the men, got some outsiders to say that Balwant Singh had 
wilfully shot the Pdsi, and sent up a report saying that he could not get 
any evidence, as people could not depose against Azad’s relative. At all 
events he was sure that Balwant Singh had really shot the man. But the 
District Magistrate, who knew Azad and believed him to be more trust- 
vrorth^ than his own subordinate, took no notice of the report. Mean- 
while, the brave Pdsi recovered, and he himself was soon able to go to the 
District Magistrate to show that he was all right and explain how hq. had 
been wounded. 

( To be continued.) 
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FALLING STARS. 


Happy the pure that follow thee, 

Pale star, on thy dark way ; 

For they, beyond thy goal, shall see 
The dawn of their new day I 

Through thy eternal silence lead 
Them on, expiring light. 

Where anger, hatred, violence, greed. 
Like thee are lost in night I 

Lead them toward that brighter star 
Whose light for ever bums ; 

Where Life's good works recorded are 
And pain no more returns. 


M. S. 



THE FLOWERS OF TENNYSON. 


A mongst the numerous poets, great and small, who have 
filled this earth of ours with song during many centuries, 
there are some who stand out pre-eminently as Poets of Nature, 
“ Out of Door ” poets, if we may use the term, which shows as a 
vivid contrast to the other school who draw their inspiration more 
from study, from books, from human nature, or from aesthetic musings 
Among the later day poets Wordsworth is usually given the 
place of honour reserved for Nature Poets, and judging by his works 
in their entirety, I think the place is rightly his. Nevertheless, I 
consider that for exquisitely delicate pen-pictures of flowers, trees and 
fruits, and for lavish use of floral metaphors and symbols, the palm 
must go to his successor in the Laureateship-~to Alfred Tenn3rson. 

Tennyson's life, like Wordsworth's, was passed chiefly in the 
country, and not only in the country, but out of doors. His ^wn 
poems are full of allusions to time spent in the open air, aiM his 
biographers tell us of his childhood rambles by the Somersby brook, 
or his later day meditations in the Summer House at Farringford, or 
on the Freshwater Clifife. 

Under these circumstances, and having regard to his keen 
powers of observation, it is not remarkable that his pictures of 
flower-life should be at once so beautiful and so accurate, or that he 
should have known so much of the habits of such an endless variety 
of plants. But the same accuracy is noticeable in those poems 
dealing with foreign lands which he had never visited, and the flora 
necessary to the completion of his pictures is just as perfectly de« 
scribed. I do not remember ever seeing it mentioned that Tennyson 
was a student of botany, but internal evidence is so strong that it 
seems impossible to believe that the ** Poet of Science,” is he haa 
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Another beautiful rose-picture occurs in ** Balin and Bal^n,” 
u^here Balin sits maliciously awaiting the coming of Guinevereand 
her lover in the garden. He sat 

Close bowered in that garden nigh the hall 
A walk of roses ran from door to door ; 

A walk of lilies crost it to the bower, 

And down that range of roses the great Queen 
Came with slow steps, the morning on her face ; 

' And all in shadow from the counter door 

Sir Lancelot as to meet her, then at once. 

As if he saw not, glanced aside and paced 
The long white walk of lilies towards the bower. 

Here we have the lilies and roses contrasted to perfection. The 
Queen, a woman full of life, and passion, and love, who, as she tells 
us herself, '‘yearned for warmth and colour,” enters the garden 
through the roses, the flowers of life and love. Sir Lancelot, her 
lover, the knight vowed— though, alas I not addicted — to chastity, 
follows the lilies, the symbols of the purity for which his order was 
renowned. " He paced the long white wall of lilies towards the 
bower,” and leaving the roses, “ followed the Queen.” 

Then follows a characteristic conversation from the lips of the 
knight of God, and the woman of life. Lancelot, with his hand 
among the lilies, says 

Last night methought I saw 

That maiden saint who stands with lily in band 

In yonder shrine. All round her pressed the dark 

And all the light upon her silver face 

Flowed from the spiritual lily that she held. 

Lo ! these her emblems drew mine eyes away ; 

For see, how perfect pure ! As light a flush 
As hardly tints the blossom of the quince 
Would mar this charm of stainless maidenhood. 

Now listen to the Queen’s answer. 

“ Sweeter to me,” she said, *'this garden rose. 

Deep hued and many folded. Sweeter still 
The wild wood hyacinth, and the bloom of May.” 

Aku 1 her love of deep, strong, passionate sensations, which 
showed itself in her love of the strong-scented flowers, was her un- 
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doi^. She even thought her lover must be ill to talk so much of oold 
lily-Uke purity, and offered to send him the King's own leeoh.” 

Later on, when Sin had begun to show itself to her in all its 
black hideousness, not hidden as before by rose leaves, we hear that 
she saddened at the singing of a certain song. 

A rose, but one, none other rose had I, 

A rose, one rose, and this was wondrous fair ; 

One rose, a rose that gladdened earth and sky. 

One rose, ray rose, that sweetened all mine air. 

I cared not for the thorns ; the thorns were there. 

One rose, my rose ; a rose that will not die ; — 

He dies who loves it — if the worm be there I 

It is curious to notice how the rose seems among poets to be 
not only the symbol of lawful, but also particularly of unlawful love. 
We remember how Rossetti, in his beautiful sonnet on the repentant 
Magdalene, makes her lovers call to her as she is fleeing to Christ, 
And wilt thou cast the roses from thy hair ? 

Nay, be thou all a rose! 

They seem to fancy that with the casting away of the roses will 
vanish all her desires for a gay and sinful life. 

In the poem of Sir John Oldcastle " we have the red rose of 
Lancaster described as a symbol of war. 

Rose of Lancaster, 

Red in thy birth, redder with household war, 

Now reddest with the blood of holy men, 

Redder to be, red rose of Lancaster. 

In the play “ Queen Mary," a description occurs of the youthful 
complexion of Henry VIII., which we, accustomed to thinking of him 
only in his later years, bloated and hideous with excess, are apt 
almost to laugh at. 

The Queen Mary is told by her maid. 

Your royal father 

(For so they say) was ail pure lily and rose 
In his youth, and like a lady. 

The description seems to have exasperated the Queen as much 
as it does us, for she exclaims hotly. « 

O just God ! 

Sweet Mother, you had time and cause enough 
To sicken of his lilies and his roses I 
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A very carious use of the word rose is sfieii ^tei;on jh'the,8aQie 
play. It is used as a verb in company wit!b the word lavender, "and 
Imeanstomake sweet, to put on delicate sirs. Bedihgfield, the 
Queen^s emissary, is sent with a note to the Princess Elizabeth, who 
on receiving it complains that his boots are from the horses.” 

He, anxious to appear courtly, and to please her whom he 
cannot fidl to regard as his future sovereign, replies 

Ay, my lady, 

When next there comes a missive from the Queen, 

It shall be all my study for one hour 
To rose and lavender my horsiness 
Before I dare to glance upon your Grace. 

I am not aware that any other poet uses this word '*to. rose " in 
the same sense. It is on a par with some of the beautiful flower 
adjectives of Tennyson which we shall discuss later. In the play 
"Harold,” the white rose is used as the lily, as a symbol of virginity. 
The holy king Edward the Confessor says to Harold, 

My son, the saints are virgins 
They love the white rose of virginity, 

The cold, white lily blowing in her cell. 

This only serves to show that the white rose is ever regarded, if 
not always as an actual emblem of death, at least as a token of the 
renunciation of all earthly joys. 

The most pathetic and touching reference to roses in the works ‘ 
of Tennyson occurs in a poem called “ Happy. The Leper’s Eride.” 

It is a peculiarly sad poem, dealing with a subject only too fami- 
liar in England in the.Mid^e Ages — the outcast leper and his faith- 
ful wife, wlio desires to leave all earthly pleasures and share with 
her beloved the death indife that is from henceforth to be his.* In the 
poem " Happy," the young bride, brings to the hut where dwells ’ 
her diseased and ill-fated husband a bunch of roses — ^the syniibol of 
all their past joy. Standing before the hut she says to herself, 

My roses — ^will he take them now — mine, his, from off the tree 
We planted both together happy in our marriage mom 7 
O I could blaspheme, for he fought Thy fight for Thee, 

And Thou hast made him leper to compass him with scorn. , 

The unfortunate husband hears her, and begs her to depart, 
but m the end the wife, with a love beautiful and marvellous in its 
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self>sa;cri^oiog natiirei fierself and her roses willingly to brighten 
the days of the one she loves, and insists upon henceforth sharing 
his wretched hut with him. 

. ' With this we will close our references to the roses, few though 
they be out of the innumerable in the poems, and pass on to the 
lilies. 

I have already referred to some of the lilies in connection with 
the roses, but now come to a few of the separate lily*pictures. The 
most beautiful of all, I think, is the one in "Sir Galahad.” Sir 
Galahad is the maiden knight, the type of perfect purity, and he tells 
us that, renouncing earthly joys, he muses 
On joys that will not cease, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace 
Whose odours haunt my dreams. 

The odour of the lily, be it of the big Madonna lily or the 
smaller lily of the valley, is peculiarly full of a sort of peace-giving 
fragrance, and holy calm. I knew a little girl once who was very 
full of poetic imagination. She learnt the poem of " Sir Galahad” 
by heart when passing through — for her — very unhappy and trying 
circumstances, and was particularly pleased with the description of 
the lilies. One day someone gave her a bunch of lilies of the 
valley, and she determined to place it in a vase near the bedside to 
see if, in spite of her unhappiness, the lilies would bring her a sense 
of peace. She went to sleep with the lilies beside her, having first 
fully drunk in their fragrance. In the morning she assured me that 
although their odours had not haunted her dreams, yet she felt 
asto nishing ly happy. All this happiness she attributed to the lilies, 
and she may have been not far wrong, since many an older person 
than herself hSs had the same idea. 

In "The Princess,” lilies come in for a good deal of attentimt, 
but 1 ^ink the lines that most aptly describe the flower are the 
following : 

The violet varies from the lily as fax 
As oak from elm. One loves the soldier, one 
The silken priest of peace. 

Here again the lily is regarded as the .emblem of peace, and of 
religion.’ She never varies her saint-like character, and her place is 
never usurped by any flower, unless it be the snowdrop. 

18 
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The chureh seems to be the fitting home of the lily, and Tenny- 
son recognises this in ** Maud/' where Maud’s lover, speaking of 
her, says : — 

While often abroad in the fragrant gloom 
Of foreign churches, I see her there, ' , 

Bright English lily, breathing a prayer 
To be friends, to be reconciled. 

In the poem of “ Lancelot and Elaine ” the lily is the chief 
flower, and none else could be so fitting. 

Tennyson uses the flower name as an adjective to describe 
Elaine, the ill-fiited maiden who died for love of Lancelot He calls 
her “The lily maid of Astolat.” And in truth her life was lily- 
like in its purity and sadness. In contrast to the lily-maid, we 
might almost term Guinevere “ the rose-woman,” since she plucked 
the red rose of Lancelot’s love and held it for her own, while the 
lily-maid’s life was all renunciation. 

At her death a lily was placed in Elaine’s hand, and accom- 
panied by this emblem of her stainless life, she “ floated down to 
Camelot,” there to appear beautiful in death, before the subject of 
her adoration, Lancelot, and her rival Guinevere. 

The flower pictures of Tennyson are so innumerable that it is 
only possible to give a very few of them in a short article such as 
this, and descriptions of many flowers must necessarily be excluded, 
but there are some so exquisite that we cannot pass them over. A 
beautiful little picture of the Daisy occurs in “ In Memoriam." He 
describes a dull day on which ‘‘ quick tears,” meaning the rain, 

Make the rose 

Pull sideways and the daisy close 

Her crimson fringes to the shower. ‘ 

We all know how in the absence of bright sunlight the daisy 
flowers close, but it takes a poet to describe the phenomenon in such 
a pretty way. 

In “ Maud ” daisies are referred to in a couplet which nearly 
everyone has heard at some time or other. Speaking of Maud her- 
self, Tennyson says: 

Her feet have touched the meadovrs 
And left the daisies rosy. 

To thedany, as to the snowdrop, and the oak, fidls the honour 
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of having a whole poem defeated to henelf. The daisy tile 
podfai was plucked on Splugeh and given as a token to a dserly- 
loved one. Years after, it is found dead and dry, “a nuttikig of 
another sky,” by the poet when in England, and serves to remind 
him of the past. 

I have read in an account of Tennyson, written by one who 
knew him, that his favourite flower was the daffodil, and that he 
grew numbers of them at Farringford, which no one could pick 
without incurring his severe displeasure. If daffodils ware such 
favourites with the poet, it will be interesting to hear what be has 
to say of them. 

In " The Princess,” Melissa is described as being dressed in a 
college gown " that clad her like an April daffodilly.” > ■ 

In “ Maud,” the daffodil gives us another example of Tenny* 
son's flower adjectives. He says : 

And the planet of love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky. 

The daffodil is very aptly used to describe the delicate greenish 
yellow hue so characteristic of the sky at sunrise, and so wonderhdly 
different from the yellow colours of the sunset. 

Further on, in the same poem, Maud’s lover speaks of a time of 

year 

When the face of the night is fair on the dewy downs 
And the shining daffodil dies. 

As examples of yet more flower adjectives we may note the use 
of the primrose and the germander. In the poem The Brook," we 
get the happy expression “ the primrose fancies of the boy." 

This is a most beautiful metaphor. The primrose is one of tile 
first flowers of spring, and is peculiarly fresh and delicate, thus the 
fancies of youth are said to be springlike in their vernal fragrance i»d , 
beauty. In the poem “ Sea Dreams ’’ we get the expression her dear 
germander eye.” The deep blue of the speedwell or germander is 
scarcely the colour we see even in the clearest of child eyes, but 
possibly Tennyson used it as being a pretty and poetical expression 
It is certainly a very uncommon use of the word. 

Another flower used to describe facial beauty is the privet. In 
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‘'Walking to the Mail/' an old man 19 describing a woman who has 
now lost her beauty but who ten years ago had " a skin as clear hud 
white as privet when it flowers.” 

This in contrast to the ” germander eye," is a perfectly correct 
expression. The colour of privet, slightly yellowish-white, is 
almost exactly that of a youthful healthy sUn, while the flrmness 
and fine texture of the flower is also like that of a beautiful skin. 
The lily, which is usually used in conjunction with roses to describe 
a perfect complexion, is hopelessly incorrect when applied as a descrip- 
tion of the human colouring. There is a peculiar blue shade in its white 
which is never seen on any face, no matter how fair, and which 
would scarcely be beautiful in such a position. 

The charlock is not a flower favoured by poets, and this is not 
surprising, since we are all apt to spurn its by no means beautiful 
yellow flowers as common and ugly. Tennyson, however, has 
chosen a lovely aspect of the flower and made of it one of his most 
perfect flower pictures. 

In "Gareth and Lynette ” the messenger of Mark comes ipto 
the hall and in either hand he bore 

What dazzled all, and shone far off as shines 
A field of charlock in the sudden sun 
Between two showers, a cloth of palest gold. 

Anyone who has seen a field of charlock shining in the sunshine 
will reidise the truth of the picture. Seen in the mass, the common 
little flower becomes glorious, and the shade of greenish yellow of its 
tightly packed blossoms reflects the sunshine as no other yellow 
could. 

The celandine is mentioned by Tennyson in the poem " The 
Progress of Spring " and is described to perfection. 

And out once more in varnished glory shine 
Thy stars of celandine. 

The celandine, as we know, is ever the first to .dose her star-like 
flowers as the sun withdraws, and to open them again in haste when 
he reappears, but it is the word "varnished ” which is so peculiarly 
apt. As &r as I am aware there is no other British flower that 
possesses such a strangely polished surface. It is indeed " varnished,' 
no C^her word so well describes it. 

"The Gardener’s Daughter" contains perhaps the best known 
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floyer-description in the whole of Tennyson*! poems. In H the 
beautiful Juliet is drawn by her lover with<~ 

Eyes 

Darker than darkest pansies, and her hair 
More b^ck than ashbuds in the front of March. 

The velvety softness of the pansy is very like that of beautiful 
dark eyes. And the strange blue-black of the unopened ashbuds is 
decidedly like the sheen on black hair. Tennyson could not have 
chosen better floral metaphors. 

It will be impossible in this short article to say more of the 
poet's innumesable flower-descriptions, but these few will shew how 
perfect w'as his power in portraying the characteristics of his beloved 
plants. We cannot do better than close with the little poem in 
which he tells the attitude of his thoughts towards the mysteries of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, and indeed towards all created life. 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

/ Little flower— but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 


MAKC.ARITA YATES. 


68, Parhhill Road, 
Hampstead, London, N, W, 
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TENNYSON. 


Stray Thoughts. 

S O much has already been said and resaid about Tennyson that the 
question will naturally occur, what may be the new things that 
we have to say on the subject? We are going to say nothing new, 
nothing that has not been said a hundred times over. There is no new 
light in which Tennyson remains to be presented, no new standpoint from 
which he can be looked at. But what is old is not therefore valueless ; 
and the abiding interest of the works that poets like Tennyson have 
left us, will not suffer from a repetition of their merits. It is only a few 
stray thoughts that we offer on Tennyson ; and they are intended to show 
forth that aspect of the poet’s legacy to mankind which has often struck 
us as the most characteristic. Standards of judgment change with the 
changes in the spirit of the times; the heroes of one age become the valets 
of another ; and the healthy criticism of one generation becomes a strange 
want of insight with another. We claim no permanent value for these 
thoughts; enough if they mark the passing thoughts of an earnest 
student and the effusions of a leisure hour, which please only while they 
last. 

The aspect of Tennyson which strikes us the most — ^particularly in 
his L3rric8--*is that he essentially belongs to his age. Perhaps it is a truism 
to say that a particular poet belongs to his age: since the rise and growth 
of a great poet, or for the matter of that of every great man, implies that he 
is in essential harmony with his environment, and that his surroundings 
have made him what he is. But if there is a more or less in this matter, 
certi^lfy^there can be no hesitation in saying that of the lyrical poets of 
century Tennyson has been more representative of his 
timet than Shelley or Keats, Wordsworth or Byron. It implies no 
or blame, no censure or admiration : the spirit of the age has chosen 
Tennyson for its moath*piece in the history of English poetry : and if that 
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si^t continues to be our spirit, and its ideals have not tnapf; erty ^ 
other ideals. ; • 

But what does Tennyson represent in his age ud of Ms f WM» 
is that salient character of the nineteenth century history of thODI^ 
finds expression at the same time in Tennyson’s lyrics ? It is 'tiia raWSfll 
of science on faith, and the reaction of faith on science. The eiHy PW 
of the nineteenth century saw a rapid development and adviS^ M 
the positive sciences. Chemistry, physics and astronomy mSjte rsp* 
strides, and for the first time biology began to make itself recogwsad * 
member of the hierarchy of sciences. It was this rapid advance tote 
sciences that led Auguste Comte to dream that the world was etoten^ 00 
a new era of mental and material development in which the Mien^ 
entered on the positive stage from the metaphysical and theologicw. • 
Darwinian theory announced to the world that man, hitherto considers a 
child of God and heir of a divine heritage, was descended from the amm 
species, and was a member of the animal kingdom. The advwces ^ ^ 
made by science shook the fortress of religious faith for the tioM oei^, 
and it appeared as if the divinely inspired teachings of the Old Tw^en 
were to be discarded by the world in favour of the grim reality of 
Materialism increased in strength, led by the empirical 
schools. But this was soon followed by a reaction: ® 

God as a watchmaker was exchanged for the concept of the w w 

governed according to laws, which science endeavoured ^ 

•Science came gradually to strengthen religion 'instead of w«^«iW ^ 
and materiaUsm lost its strength with the advent 
partly helped on by the German ocean of thought and partly by U 

tarian movement in England. The inroads of scieiu* ™ 

succeeded, therefore, by a wider movement m which relipous 
subordinated science to its own requirements and produced a hMiW«y 
out of discord. 

It is this movement in the history of thought which 
to us to express in his lyrics : not a few of 7 

doubt dUsolving in the light of a higher faith. Tim doubt « 
there, but that doubt is always thrown into the background, and eottO^ 
by relief with the loftier instincts of the soul. ^ 

Thus the poet often cries out in despmr at the inadequacy of bWM 
knowledge and reflects the shadow cast by science upon unqueettm)|^ 
beliefs of the simple soul : he often speaks of the indgnificai|cd«f tm0* 

s^i«« to« taught him. one petty object amongtomiUk^ , 
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Think you this mould of hopes and fears, 

Could find no statelier than his peers, 

In yonder hundred million spheres ? 

Though thou wert scattered to the wind, 

Yet there is plenty of the kind/' 

Often even in his best moments, when he is moved by the impetus o 
brighter hopes, he happens to exclaim of himself 

What am I ? 


An infant crying in the night ; 

An infant crying for the light; 

And with no language but a cry.” 

The Two Voices” best represents the doubts raised by science in the 
poet’s mind, and even the higher faith through which the poet overcomes 
these doubts. It is the voice of science and doubt that asks : 

** Thou art so full of misery. 

Were it not better not to be ? ” 


The insignificance of man in the vast scheme of the universe in 
which myriads of worlds revolve in silent eternity, the utter inability 
of the human mind to fathom the mysteries of the universe, the strange 
irregularity in the working of the moral law, all these circumstances 
bewilder the Intellect and make it desire death as the only way of escap- 
ing earthly despair. But the poet has his reply to the doubts; there is 
another voice, a hopeful, clearer voice that murmurs : “ Be of better cheer.” 
He feels the force of another influence, 

** That heat of inward evidence. 


By which he doubts against the sense.” 

The dawn of a sabbath mom and the sight of a happy group of 
three going quietly to worship with the peace of God imprinted on their 
aces, was enough to make him shake off the gloom of the roaming intel- 
^ was enough to make him welcome again 

e hidden ho^ that the voice promised to him, the hope that he so 
well expresses in the « In Memoriam.” ne so 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will. 

Defects of doubt and taints of blood, 

pat nothing walks with aimless feet. 
That not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as rubbish to the void. 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 



2ENNYS0N 

Thus scientific doubt is flanked by religious faith, and the history of 
thoi^ht reflects itself in the history of the poet's mind* 

But there is one circumstance about this conflict between science 
and faith which still remains to be noticed. The poet’s answer to 
scientific doubt is not an answer of the reasoning faculty but an answer 
of the heart. The hope is a hidden ” hope ; the poet cannot make the 
matter plain**; he exclaims, 

“ The doubt would rest, I dare not sblve 
In the same circle we revolve.” ' 

And so again, in the “ In Memoriam ” we are told, 

“ Behold we htow not anything, 

But I can imst that good shall fall 
At last — far off — ^at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring.” 

And again : 

“If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 

I heard a voice, “ Believe no more,” 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part. 

And like a man in wrath the heart » 

Stood up and answered, ‘ I have felt.’ ” 

Does this aspect of the poet’s mind find a reflection in the spirit of 
his age? It does. The reaction against science that ensued in the early 
half of the nineteenth century was a reaction that was based on an appeal 
to the human heart as superior to the human intellect in the richness of its 
disclosures. Whether it be Cardinal Newman in his apologetic works 
or Martineau in his sermons, the men who helped on the work of religious 
revival never endeavoured to argue on the level of the positive sciences. 
The inadequacy of scientific materialism was demonstrated by its inability 
to explain the phenomena of the emotional and religious life ; it was said 
to have been not so much directly overthrown as subordinated and 
transformed for the purposes of a lofty mission. And it is thts phase rrf 
religious history that finds itself mirrored in the poems of Tennyson* In 
“ The Palace of Art ** the failure to find happiness in a life devoted to the ieb 
fish pleasures of beauty alone leads the poet to hint at the deeper truth ; and 
the ending words of Ulysses. 

“To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield,” 
reflect the courage which helped the poet to face the realities of Hfe 
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with the light of inward faith. And it was the same undying faith that 
made him hail the advent of a new era for humanity when the doubts of 
science shall cease to torture the heart : 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

^ The faithless coldness of the times, 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; * 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be." 

It is just possible that there may be other traits in the poems of 
Tennyson which may be equally characteristic of the poet and equally 
prominent in his works ; there is, for instance, the spontaneous rhythm in 
his melodies which can hardly be distinguished from art and the effects of 
study. Many have found in his poetry only this beauty of sound, and have 
regarded it as the most salient feature of his works. To us the poet’s 
truly great character is revealed in the fact of his having been the interpre- 
ter of the highest thoughts of the time, of his having been the poet who 
sang of the intellectual unrest and melancholy that the advance of know- 
ledge brought with it, and which is the precursor of a higher mood — rest 
in a supra-scientific faith. And if Tennyson will continue in the future 
ages to rank as one of the greatest of English poets, it will be because 
the feelings he expresses have a deep root in the human heart and are 
not likely to disappear so long as science, with its voice of doubt, continues 
to tax the human mind. 


Bombay. 


PESTONJI ARDESHIR WADIA. 
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A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. 


B eloved probably by all who know him, but known now td f«W, 
Synesius was, in his own day, one of the most prominent persons 
in his native country— Cyrenaica, or the Libyan Pentapolis* 

His name must have been comparatively familiar throughout the 
Eastern part of the Roman Empire ; for he was on intimate terms with 
many of the most influential men of the time. The list of his friends 
includes persons of such different characters and positions as HypatiUi 
the leading representative of contemporary Neo- Platonism ; TroiluSf the 
principal adviser of the Praetorian Prefect of the East ; Anthemius (who 
held this office for about ten years, and was the virtual ruler of the 
Eastern Empire during the minority of Theodosius I L); Isidorei the 
devout and learned Abbot of Pelusium ; and Theophilus, Bishop of 
Alexandria. 

Born at Cyrene about 360 A.D., and dying between 413 and 4151 
Synesius spent the greater part of his life in his own land, holding no^ 
official rank, but coming forward, at every crisis, as the natural protector 
of the country. 

His parents were evidently cultured Pagans ; and he was brought up 
in the noble, though ethically narrow, philosophy of the Neo-Platonic 
School. Till he went to Constantinople, in 397, on a mission for the 
benefit of his countrymen to Arcadius, he had known few ClWistiaaSi 
perhaps none. 

Under ordinary circumstances, in the educated and refined ctaiiei 
there was much kindliness and good-fellowship between Christiaml aUd 
Pagans Gentiles,” as Churchmen, keeping to the Old Testam^t 
nation, called them — Hellenes,” as they proudly called themsdvii, 
professing to be the sole inheritors of the old Greek civilisation). M 
Rome a heathen pontiff, Albinus, had a Christian wife. His dai^MM 
were brought up in the Church (one, at least, of them was an ardwit 
admirer of S. Jerome's) ; and he married them to Christian or Pagti|i 
husbandli^, with equal readiness. 
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Such mixed marriages, indeed, will hardly— dfespite the ca%es of 
Nonna and Monica— commend themselves to any prudent man who has a 
firm grasp on his own religion, whatever it may be; but the friendly 
intercourse cannot seem otherwise than excellent. While it is an abuse 
of language to apply the terms “ broad-minded”^ and “ tolerant” to a 
person who has no genuine belief in any particular creed, there is no need 
to fall foul, on every occasion, of those whose creed is not one’s own. 
If the religion be a solid one, it must, among other fruits, produce good 
manners in those who are sincerely attached to it ; and, though a well- 
bred man may be firmly convinced that it is his duty to try to gett)thers 
to look at life from his own standpoint, it is impossible that he should 
lapse into a sour bigotry. Should he do so, his good breeding must in- 
evitably vanish. In this matter, it would seem, the condition of India to- 
day,* with its many different religions, is not unlike that of the Roman 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries, when Pagan Philosophy and 
Christianity were meeting in deadly rivalry, and where the votaries of 
either might yet have valued personal friends on the other side. 

It is natural, however, to be intimate chiefly with those whd, in the 
main, agree with one on religious questions as well as on others. Not- 
withstanding the pleasant relations subsisting between the better represen- 
tatives of Christianity and of Hellenism, there is nothing to cause surprise, 
when one finds that, in his earlier days and throughout his University 
career at Alexandria, Synesius probably had none but Hellenes among 
his friends. 

At Constantinople (where he remained three years ^ it looks as if a 
subtle change began to pass over him ; but it is hard to say whether the 
notion is not entirely due to imagination — certainly, he himself was 
unconscious of any change. He made one or two friends among the 
Christians of the place ; and it may have been owing to their influence 
that, while there, he occasionally, as it seems, attended church. But 
this is merely conjecture. It is quite clear that he had not the faintest 
thought of becoming a Christian. A cultivated Neo-Platonist had, as 
such, no particular enmity towards Christianity, and the olS^ject of the 
visits to various chapels (of which he speaks in one of his “ Hymns”) 
may have been simply to offer up his own private devotions, not to take 
part in any service. 

But the course of events was, little by little, carrying him in a direc- 
tion which he did not suspect. It is not known where or when he first 
mat the lady to whom he was married by Theophilus at Alexandria, 
prdbably in 403. She was a Christian ; and Synesius now gained some 
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new friends from among the Christians of Alexandria. He paid at leaht 
two '^sits there between 403 and 405'>~if be did not actually Uve tbeto 
during the two years. 

He still continued a Hellene, though it is reasonable to think that he 
was slowly diawiiig nearer to the Church, for in 409 the Se^i of Ptolhmais 
became vacant, and this people insisted on having him as thmnew Bislu^ 
The invitation was most unwelcome to him. He bated the thought of 
holding a public position, where his time would no longer be his owu-'- 
to be divided, according to his taste, between study and sport. Of any 
doctrinal difficulty involved in the proposed change he was hardly conscious. 
He did, it is true, mention one or two points on which be could n^t see 
eye-to>eye with popular Christianity; but it is clear that he did not 
consider this obstacle insuperable. The passage from Neo-Platonism to 
Christianity did not appear to him to necessitate any breach with his past. 

Convinced that the shadows were gathering over his life, he yielded 
sadly, and was baptised and consecrated. He honestly believed that he 
had accepted all that was really essential in the Creed ; and remained, 
intellectually, a Hellene to the end. If his diocese contained any learned 
priests (such as one might hope for in the province of Alexandria, the 
most highly-educated part of Christendom), they must have been amazed 
at tneir Bishop’s ignorance of Christian dogma — ^indeed, his utter indiffer- 
ence to it. But it was a practical ruler that they especially required ; and 
in this character Synesius amply justified the eccentric selection. 

The extant writings of Synesius, though not numerous, are unusually 
varied ; and it is easy to get from them a fair idea of the more salient 
features of bis personality. 

Possessed of a good property, he had no need to work for a living , 
and, while he liked the comforts of life, he cared little for luxury. Inherit- 
ing a fine library, he proceeded enthusiastically to make himself acquainted 
with its contents, and the quotations and literary allusicms in his worka 
show that there can have been little written in Greek which he did not know. 
Learned ease was very dear to him, and public duties abhorrent. If circum- 
stances had permitted, his life would always have been that of scholar- 
sportsman. He loved the chase as he loved philosophy and liteinture. 
He bad the scorn for money quite natural to one who has enou^di of it| and 
who is not particularly self-indulgent. He could not bear the comnum- 
place of keeping accurate accounts, even though he felt that be must 
leave his children less well prorided for than he had been. He had gnatly 
increased the number of his books, and meant to ipve the boys a food 
education. .That was all they should derire 1 
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Nothiog oui be more striking tiian his capacity for affection ; ahd, 
att^i^ye.as he is in many ai^iects, in no place does h^ tSuaw more ‘^fairly 
thM.iii'^pi|;^dvafCy of dmnestic life. His heart is large ^ he. has friends 
whefoyer Itog^ies, and for several of he entertains an exceptional 
tendemi^ , JJe longs for sympathy from all, and is much hart, if any 
one replies Mbs warmly than he has written. He has a poor opinion of 
his own title to esteem and a high regard for them ; and he soifletimes 
nttkes the disagreeable mistake, not uncommon in affectionate natures, of 
jealously questioning his friends' love in a way which is very uncom- 
plimentary to them. 

A loving husband, he yet makes but three slight allusions to his 
wife— which, considering the number of his Letters, is rather strange. He 
had feared that, if he became Bishop, he would be obliged to separate 
from her; and this nothing should induce him to do. Such is his state- 
ment at the time when he is deliberating on the call to the Episcopate; but 
whether he remained firm to the last, there is nothing to show. 

His devotion to his three sons (who all died in their childhoo*d) is 
very touching. He had high hopes for them, and was eager to initiate 
them, at the earliest opportunity, into the elements of his beloved 
Philosophy. The death of one of them was so severe a blow that. Bishop 
as he was, he actually thought for a moment of suicide (if, at least, he is 
not exaggerating — a practice which seems to mark him, here and there). 
His grief, as one after another they went from him, must have been inten- 
sified by the consciousness that his branch of the family was dying out ; 
and his pride of race was great, as would be expected in one who firmly 
bdieved that he could trace his pedigree back to Heracles himself ! 

Of Hypatia he always speaks in terms of the most grateful attach- 
ment ; and their friendship never suffered eclipse. Even after he had 
become a Christian, he still regarded hers as the noblest influence which 
had ever made itself felt in his life. There is nothing to suggest that sl^e 
had any special le^iing to the mythology of the populace or any hatred of 
Christianity. She and her pupil were Neo-Platonists (Platonists, as 
they thought themselves), and that sufficed for both. If the force of 
circumstances drove the one into the Church and held the other back, 
tkiS seemed to them a minor matter. It is noteworthy that, of the seyen 
letters in which Synesius speaks of the death of his boys, three are 
' add r ess e d to Hypatia. Manifestly, her masculine intellect was combined 

a true woman’s heart. Synesius set great store by her sympathy, and 
coiild always be trusted to give it freely, 
had playfully named him “Other Men’s Ble^g"; and | 
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be fully deserved the houoraUe for m socmer 1ms ho heard^ ^l^ 
one dbquamtance i ill or another is in difikidty 
than he writes off to him in haste, coring his gaherous servioei^ If^| Is 
always commending one deserving case or another to somo jpouMlul 
friend ; and^laughingly declares, on one occasion, that he beoomii^ g 
terrible nuisance on this point. 

Irr his later life troubles, to which he several times refers, thohg^ 
he never specifies them, fell somewhat thickly upon him; and he ranks 
among the most serious of these his inability to help those who nged hk 
assistance. 

There is an occasional hint that his temper was not always uiidet 
perfect control ; but, though he could sometimes allow a quarrel to go cm 
for a lengthy period, his better feelings were sure to reassert themselves 
at last ; and he would propose reconciliation to those who had treated him 
most improperly. Placable towards adversaries, he would never seek 
to revenge himself on one who had done him wrong. 

To his slaves he was most courteous. He had given many their 
freedom ; but it appears that they still continued members of his house- 
hold. He seldom punished those who were refractory. If they would not 
amend their ways, his only wish was that they should leave him, and 
cease to bring discredit on a well-ordered establishment. 

He was not devoid of vanity. Though he speaks humbly of his 
rhetorical gifts, it may be observed that, at times, he is rather inclined to 
plume himself on his sophistic talent; and he by no means despises his 
own attainments as a philosopher. A queer little piece of bad taste is 
noticeable in the way in which, even on public occasions, he alludes to 
bis high birth ; and he is most indignant at the slights which the low-born 
Jack-in-oifice, Andronicus, has impudently put upon a person with so fil|e 
a pedigree. 

No one will attempt to find in Synesius a hero of the Faith. He is 
neither theologian, nor missionary, nor martyr. He is a good 
unselfish, anxious to do all that he can for the benefit of those Mrhom he 
believes to be in any way under his care ; but he feels that fate has 
placed too heavy a burden upon him, and he gives way occasionally to 
despondency. Yet, he is far too fine a character to need an intemperate 
panegyric. He is a patriot of the truest t 3 rpe. Energy, courage, tact, 
conscientiousness, are conspicuous in his doings. Though he cann6t be 
called a statesman, and has no capacity for organising on a large scale, he 
is ever prompt to act ; and neither his volunteers nor the ctergy of hk 
diocese need have desired a more resolute leader-— a man who, in tfmea 
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of stress, could always decide quickly, and generally come to a wise 
decision- ^ • 

.His prejudices are all in favour of the highly-cultivated aristocrat ; 
he hardly (in theory, at least) realises that the uneducated are beings of 
the same nature as adepts in Philosophy. But while he complains loudly 
of the interference with his studies which is so often caused by this 
applicant or that, he is always ready to abandon his favourite occupations, 
in order to redress a wrong inflicted on even the humblest petitioner. 

His courtesy is, as a rule, a pronounced feature in his character ; yet, 
when he is speaking of unorthodox persons, who err in a direction 
contrary to that in which he is himself inclined to walk, he uses the 
strongest epithets to denounce them — amusingly forgetful that his own 
doctrine may not, to the general mind, be quite above suspicion. 

Gentle though he is, he curses roundly the nomadic tribes which 
harass his country. A sophist for pleasure, he pours his contempt on 
those who make their living as sophists. Possessed of comfortable 
means, he looks down upon those who care for money-making. Devoted 
to his friends, he gives too easy credence to unpleasant reports as to what 
they are supposed to have said about him. 

*He iSjVaried. He is full of contradictions. It is not hard to find 
fault with him, and to say that he has many weaknesses. He is not above 
the failings of humanity ; but a man he is, of a delightful kind, hard-work- 
ing, modest, generous, really desirous of doing his duty in life, and making 
his part of the world the better for having known him. 


Richmond^ Surrey, 


W. S. CRAWFORD. 
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HAPPINESS AND GOD, 

T he one thing which man is pursuing every n^oment with all his might 
is happiness. This is quite natural. 

But what is happiness? In determining this question, man must 
remember that he proudly calls himself, and in point of fact is, a being 
superior to the brute. The most important difference between nfian and 
brute is that the one has a thinking and reasoning power which the other 
has not. It is this power which places man on a footing of superiority 
over the brute. Man’s condition and manner of living must, therefore, not 
approach or resemble those of the brute. 

In addition to the thinking and reasoning power, there is a voice — 
conscience — in man which tells him how he should act, what is right or 
wrong, good or bad, advantageous or disadvantageous, moral or immoral. 
This capacity for distinguishing between right and wrong, etc., is innate 
in every man. It may differ slightly according to age and environments, 
but it is fundamentally present in every individual. Man feels without 
being taught that a certain action is moral and another immoral. This 
faculty is given to him to realise moral distinctions in the s&me way as 
the eye has been given to him to see and the ear to hear. 

The dictates of man’s conscience, his thinking and reasoning power 
and his experience ought to enable him so to mould and shape his life and 
fashion his deeds as to realise the ideals of his life for his own happiness 
and for that of his fellow-men. 

Viewed in the light of the above remarks, happiness can hardly exist 
in living according to the dictates of the senses or the impulses of the 
mind. Man cannot live a life of pleasure which is not silso a life of 
prudence, honour and justice. Pleasure which leads to pain must be 
avoided or regulated by prudence, Pleasure does not mean the sensations 
which vanish like the moment which produces them. Passing pleasures 
and voluptuousness are nothing in comparison with pleasures that endure-^ 
pleasures of the mind, which procure a state df content, arming man 
19 
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and vtci^tadfe of Hie. H^qq^iiOds» th^fore, 
peace and perfect contratment in ^kh mati is secure 
^ Storms of life; and health of body and tranquillity of mind are 
llkioi&inni^^ 

Secure health of body man must be moderate in eating, recreation> 
Sb^piUmrkand exercise. He must take food which will prolong life, 
iberease his power and strength, and keep him from sickness* Ibe food 
diOiild be pleasing to the palate, nourishing and congenial to the body. It 
diould not be too bitter or too sour, too hot or pungent, too astringent or 
inflammable. 

But it is very difficult to secure tranquillity of mind. It is' the mind 
which is the cause of all pain and pleasure. If the mind can be controlled, 
all idea of pain and pleasure will vanish. In dreamless sleep man is 
ocmscious of nothing pleasant or unpleasant, but he goes on feeling 
pleasure and pain as he advances towards wakefulness. This, because 
when he approaches towards wakefulness, his memory binds him to his 
former associations and makes him feel pleasure and pain. Man must, 
therefore, learn to control his mind even when he is wide awake. But 
the mind is a very powerful thing. It can profoundly affect the body. If 
a man is deeply engrossed in readings very interesting book, he is uncon- 
scious of what takes place in his immediate vicinity. His ears cease 
to hear anything and his eyes cease to see anything except the book. 
Then, again, the mind is not only very powerful, but also very unsteady. 
It can only be restrained by practice and temperance. 

First, as regards practice. As man is unconscious of pain and plea- 
sure in a dreamless sleep, so, when he is wide awake, he must endeavour 
to put up with the pains and pleasures of the world with patience and 
without any excitement. He must not rejoice in prosperity or complain 
in adversity. He must not be engrossed in or unnerved by the good or 
^evil results of his duties in life. His mind must be steacfy under the 
iiduence of all kinds of desires, like the ocean, which, though constantly 
receiving fresh additions of water, remains firmly confined within its 
natural limits. He whom every little breeze of pleasure and pain wafts 
Mtber and thither, will never have a steady mind. 

Kext, as regards temperance. Temperance in one’s , desires for 
wealth, perfect veracity, self-control over one’s passions, hatred 
^ a life of well-regulated activity, reverence 

iiaif^^eat men, the silent and honest performance of the work that falls to 

'lu^fae pQSiti in which one is placed, will go a great way in making 
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Qttt mandKHildMm got, oolytt 
or suprams happiaass. His thoogbte, ivorda anid 
pure. He must learn to idmtify lus persmality 
totality. He cadhot attain this md withont fdlowingtlie great psi|»|||iiiia 
of conduct laid down by relipon. It thus becomee neceaeaty ill 0QM|te 
what religion means. . 

Religim is the recognition of God as an object of wtmhiil,. lova lmdl 
obedience. It is a sunshine which imparts vigour, brightness aial 
](t is an ineradicable principle of man's nature and absolutely utd io# g | iy > » 
sably necKsaiy to the welfare of mankind. Without it, life wolrid Jbi'aill 
empty dream. The knowledge of God is the source and criterion of inaii^ 
elevation and the foundation of his happiness here and hereafter. The SQidfl} 
fabric would quake and be shattered to atoms, were the ideas of GeoAf^ 
immortality and of moral responsibility altogether obliterated from eveiy 
human mind. If people think that there is no'God, that their physical abd 
mental organisation is the work of chance, that the universe ^ fortui- 
toosly leaped into existence, that the crimes perpetrated by them in darkness 
^ve no witness, they would at once plunge into primeval barbarism. 

There are some people who maintain that there is no God. There afe 
others who profess to believe in the existence of God bat act as thov^ God 
was not a reality but a mere abstraction bom of idle brains. There are others 
again who manifest utter indifference to the subject. All these peq^ 
seem to think that the fear of an earthly king and the fear of sodety can 
make men virtuous and happy. But experience shows that one may commit 
an offence without being punished or adequately punishedforitbytheeartjlly 
king. The offender may abscond and the police may not be able to arrest 
him, or there may be no evidence or not sufficient evidence to proi« the tSiU 
offence committed, and the facts that can be proved may coriktitute a miopr 
offence. Experience also shows that the fear of society is not a suttcieat 
check agaigst vice and immorality. Granting, however, that thy king and 
society- can' prevent and punish offences of the body, they are mnply 
powerless to deal with offences of the mind, so that if perfect mordity is to 
be secured, there must be the fear of an omniscient, omnipotent and 
omnipresent God. The question therefore arises — Is there such a iGod 
and if so, what are our duties towards Him ? 

If nriftit tlunks a little, he will find that he has no power over Umfslf 
and that he comes into the world and goes out of it at the i^^asnrotff 
another. Who is this 7 

The earth— the planet which man inhalfits— is divided into kMld 
and water (or sea). The land is subdivided mto mountains, hills, vilhlgM» 
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plainsi meadows and woods occupied by pleasing varieties of veg^ble 
and animal kingdoms. The mountains have their sublime peaks, their 
forests and rocks with a sweet interchange of shade and sunshine, the sound 
of their cataracts, the bleat of the flock grazing across their expanses, 
the melodies of their birds and the odour of their flowers and shrubs. 
The sea presents diversified colours and motions to the eye and contains 
what are called wonders of the Lord of the deep.” It entertains the 
sun with vapour, the sky with clouds, the land with moisture and the 
air with temperateness. How came this beautiful planet into existence 7 

The earth is about 24,000 miles round and 8,000 miles across. But 
this huge body is revolving round its own axis and round the sun in 
fixed periods. Who has set it in motion? 

The sea has a regular ebb and tide due principally to lunar at> 
traction. Whence came this attracting power in the moon ? 

The sun rises in unsullied brightness diffusing his ruddy light. He 
is 93,000,000 miles distant from the earth and has a diameter of 880,000 
miles. He weighs as much as 354,936 earths. He is one of the many 
suns that are scattered in space like so many sand-grains in the desert ! 
Who created this luminary, as also the beautiful moon, who is about 
207,200 miles distant from the earth ? 

Look at the sparkling concave of a midnight sky and consider the 
vastness, the beauty and the regular motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The fixed stars are bodies of vast magnitude which only twinkle to us. 
There are many which do not so much as twinkle, being, by reason of their 
distance or smallness, invisible to the naked eye and only discoverable by 
powerful telescopes. There may be many more which lie out of the ken 
of the best telescope. There are stars millions of millions miles distant 
whose light, travelling at the rate of 184,000 miles per second, would take 
some years to reach the earth. How is the existence of these heavenly 
bodies in infinite space to be accounted for ? 

While the telescope takes you in the direction of the infinitely great, 
the microscope takes you in the direction of the infinitely small. It enables 
you to see magnitudes of the order of i/ioo,oooth of an inch. A glass of 
water can be seen swarming with bacteria and other minute creatures, 
which feed, digest and propagate their species in the small world of their 
own. Tlie air can be discovered to be full of germs ready to spring into 
life under suitable conditions. The sciences of light, heat and chemistry 
take you still further in the direction of the infinitely small. They open 
to you a world of atoms, molecules and light waves where the stan&rd of 
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measurement is i /20,000,000,000th of an inchl How did the minute 
creatthes and the atoms, molecules, etc., come into existence ? 

If you look at the vast Universe as a whole, you will be surprised by 
the order which prevails in it, by the mathematical relations underlying 
all things in it, and by the strict punctuality in which the several pheno- 
mena recur. Everything will manifest a marvellous state of law and 
order. In short, the universe will appear to be a clock so perfectly con- 
structed as to require no outside interference during the time it has to run 
to keep it going with absolute correctness. Who is this clock-maker ? 

Surely, the universe could not have come out of nothing. It must 
have come out of something eternal, infinite and absolute. This some- 
thing is the cause — ^the first cause — of all reality, which the language of 
religion calls God. 

Materialists say : There is nothing but matter which is infinite and 
immortal. Force is inherent in matter, manifesting itself in its various 
transformations. Life and thought are its innate qualities and are the 
result of a complex combination of its molecules. Nobody has created 
matter. It has always existed and will exist for ever in some form or 
other. It is not always tangible and visible. It consists of uncounted 
millions of molecules in a gaseous, invisible and unorganised state. It 
passed through numerous phases of evolution until it took the shape of 
our earth as a condensed, solid and independent body. Man, too, passed 
through phases of evolution. Soul, mii^, thought and consciousness are 
accidents of matter. 

But how came the matter with its “ inherent force” and with life and 
thought as its “ innate qualities ” and as the result of its “ accidents ” or 
‘‘complex combination of its molecules”? It could not possibly have 
come out of nothing. It must have come out of something which is “ behind 
the veil *’ and which is “ unknowable.” Can the fabric and conduct of 
the universe be properly ascribed to mere chance? Is it so easy to believe 
in chance and accidents and so difficult to believe in the existence of an 
intelligent power ? There are a great many excellent tokens of divine 
artifice or intelUgence in the innermost recesses of objects, but they can 
only be discovefred by attentive, not perfunctory, inspection. Take any 
two persons — ^tWips, if you like — ^you will never find them exactly equal to 
each other in every respect. Is this an accident? The divine ob|{|H^t 
evidently seems to be. to facilitate indentification of the two individuals by 
creating some distinguishing factors. The colour of the leaves of the trees 
is green. Is this an accident ? Is not the object to alBTord relief to our sight 
against the brightness of the sun ? We emit carbon, which is food to trees, 
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virile 'tibe lesves of tioes emi oxygen which is life to us. Is this an 
Is this not an admirable arrangement made by an atl^wise 

Cnstfer? 

bbing an age of liberty of speech and liberty of thought, there 
are ]^ple who say, We do not care for what has been considered as true 
for Centuries* That only is true which is demonstrated to our own 
understandings with convincing force*** Such people should remember 
tlmt there is no necessary connection between the truth of a thing and the 
amount of convincing force or evidence by which it can be demonstrated. 
As you find that the tide of the sea depends upon the moon, you at once 
acknowledge that the moon has an attracting power. You explain the solar 
eclipse by the intervention of the moon, the sunrise and sunset by the re- 
volution of the earth, and the fall of an apple by the law of ^gravitation. 
Similarly, as we have not an adequate and comprehensive knowledge of 
the essence of anything, we must admit our creaturely state and acknowledge 
that there is a perfect mind or being from which our imperfect minds were 
derived. We may touch a mountain with our hands though we cannot 
enclasp it* So also, we may have an idea of an absolute perfect being 
though we cannot comprehend him. The Universe and the design and 
purpose which exist in it can only be explained by acknowledging the 
existence of God. His existence has been foreshadowed long before the 
dawn of civilisation. Almost every race or generation has defined Him by 
a different zxame. In all ages and countries the generality of philosophers 
and thinking men believed in His existence. He is without birth and 
without death. He is infinite, all-perfect, all-wise and all-virtuous. He 
is the author and ruler of the Universe. He is omnipotent and hence 
nothing is impossible to Him. He is omniscient, hence there is no- 
thing that He does not know, see or understand. He is kind and hence He 
favours you more and punishes you less than you deserve. He is omni- 
present. His centre is everywhere and circumference nowhere. He is 
present in every atom of the universe, in every grain of sand and in every 
blade of grass. As sparks fiy out from the fire, so do the manifold forms 
in the universe emanate from Him. As the spark is the same in essence as 
the fire and yet not identical with it, so is each form the same in essence 
as God aad yet not identical with Him. It is to God that we can look for 
what we want but do not possess, for protection and happiness. 

# It is hoped that the above will satisfy the sceptics that there is a God. 
If Aey are not so satisfied, they will at least consider it expedient to be- 
lieve in the existence of God. 

As regards our duties towards God, we must remember that we are 
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always at the mercy of devouring elemwts'and eiademi<». A big earths* 
qua)i» may transform the earth into one wide and wasting iirolcano and the 
earth may be exploded into fragments. A blazing comet may cmns <Mif 
planet in its orbit and give rise to inconceivable terrors! Flagpe mav infect 
whole towns and cities and one may have to abandcm one’s own and 
blood for fear of infection. Or, one may find oneself and one’s little ^lldren 
in an open place- surrounded by floods on all sides furiously sweSlring 
everything before them, without any shelter^ and with the skies dreadfnlly 
darkened and overcast, and rain pouring in torrentSi attended by frantic 
flashes of lightening and roaring, peals of thunder. We shouldi therefore, 
always seek the Almighty God’s protection. 

If we do a little favour to a neighbour, we expert him to express his 
gratitude for it. Weimust, therefore, thank God for the many blessings we 
enjoy daily. He has provided us with the earth to inhabit, food to eat, 
wdter to drink, air to breath and sun to give us light. He has also furni- 
shed us with brain, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands and feet Even persons 
who lie under the torment of stone, gout and toothache, or who suffer from 
broken limbs, must thank God for the miseries they miss, for every misery 
that they miss is a new mercy. 

Those who are in needy circumstances need not be told to pray to God, 
but even those who are wealthy should pray to Him, for their riches may 
take wings, and though they are very happy to>day, they may be very 
miserable to-morrow. While the needy pray for obtaining jvorldly pos- 
sessions, the wealthy should pray for the safety of their existing possessions. 

In ethics, the differences amongst the various religions are reduced to 
a minimum. All lay down the same great principle of conduct to be 
followed in the life of the world and all hold up the same gbal to be 
reached. The moral precepts which are common to all religions afe 
God’s laws, and we should follow them, it being our duty to obey God, 
that is. His laws. We claim honour and respect from persons who are 
inferior to us in position. We must, therefore, honour God to whom all of 
us are inferior in every respect. We must kneel down or fall prostmte 
before Him. We must build temples, churches, dharamshalas, charitable 
dispensaries, free schools, etc., in His honour. 

We must love God because nothing can be dearer to us. He ie our 
real father, friend, well-wisher and benefactor. We must also love oui^ 
fellow-men, they, like us, being God’s creatures. There may be imperif^- 
tions in them, but these should excite, not irritation, but loving compasrim 
in our minds. 

Quacks succeed where doctors fail in curing serious diseases, provided 
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the patient has faith in the efficacy of the quacks’ treatment. It is thus 
dear that faith is a very important thing. If you have faith, implicit 
faith, in religion, and scrupulously follow the moral precepts laid down 
by it, <3^ will surely be pleased to make you perfectly happy. This, like 
the taste of sugar or of wedded bliss, can only be ascertained by 
experience. 

In conclusion, let us follow Arjun in saying : “ Reverence, Reverence, 
a thouswd times repeated, and again and again, Reverence. Reverence 
before and behind. Reverence to you on all sides ” 


A BHAKT. 


INTERDEPENDENCE. 


Through the prison bars that each 
Closes round his heart of hearts, 
Something creeps that is not speech, 

But mute language which imparts 

Half-shaped thoughts to lakes and skies. 
Half-guessed truths to briar and blade, 
Sure of answering sympathies, 

Sure that some response is made ; 

How we know not. This we know : 
There is that which sense transcends 
And in one all-fusing glow 
All that IS unites and blends. 


EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 

Siehmomt, 

SHtreif. '' . 



OUR ATTITUDE TO OTHERS. 


T he personal equation has a very great deal to answer for in this 
complex world of oars. Prejudices are frequently founded o« 
ill-considered premisses, or even on no premisses at all, being merely 
instinctive. 

If we were to use another word for instinct and call it intuition, 
we might set up, indeed, a better defence of our attitude, for intuition 
is the instinct of the soul. 

But it cannot be maintained that the average man or woman is 
generally guided by such admonition in relation to other persons. 
It is far more common to find that our likes and dislikes are very 
largely based upon the example of others who influence us and 
whose attitudes we adopt like sheep without any self-conviction or 
attempt at true analysis. Thus grows the tongue of Slander, and 
what IS often no more than eccentricity in an individual is converted 
into a compendium of undesirable qualities, and the wretch stands 
condemned. 

Here and there may be found one who has the strength of his 
own opinions and forms his own judgment unbaissed by his surround- 
ings. But of these strong characters there are few aitiongst men, and 
still fewer amongst women. 

Taken as a whole, the world is at heart harshly critical and 
uncharitable. The individual is always thinking of how his own 
position will be affected by his sympathy or liking for another, and if 
half a dozen shallow critics around him pronounce their verdict upon a 
fellow creature he ranges himself on their side and is quite ready to 
persuade himself without personal experience or argument that their 
judgment is right. 

After all, it remains true that the closest intimacy can never 
reveal more than a very limited and distorted reflection of what our 
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fnoid rejiUf ii. Hmoe our likes and dislikes would of^pear almott 
comiea]i if viewed from a higher standpoint, were they not so pathe* 
tic in t^eir shorteightedness. 

To the really great man such common expressions as " He is a 
good iellow/ or “ a first rate chap,” or the reverse, can have no 
meanii^ beyond the assumption that the speaker recognises some- 
tbinf akin to himself, some trait with which he is in sympathy, or 
some .particular quality which he admires or dislikes in the man 
spoken of. And if the speaker be of the average stamp, he will re> 
sent any estimate differing from his own. If, again, he is a forceful 
and Self-assertive person, he will inevitably control the opinions of 
any number of his acquaintances in the desired direction. The first 
step on the ladder leading to worldly success is to form the highest 
possible estimate of your own personality. The second is to impress 
it on others. The world is sure to accept you at your own valuation, 
provided you have the will and energy to maintain this confident 
attitude. 

The man who is modest and diffident about himself may be 
laying up for himself treasures in heaven, but a good deal of carking 
care here on earth. He is simply an animated pincushion and the 
world treats him accordingly. Through such adversity and in other 
ways he will come to the knowledge that the superficial gossip and 
estimates of himself made by his fellowmen are of no account, pro- 
vided of course his manner of living does not justify them. 

Flattery in some form or other is the secret of popularity. A 
man who is an attentive listener to all you say, thereby flatters you, 
and you like him. Another who passes you constantly by without 
notice, you dislike— and why? He has not flattered you, and against 
such a man you may be ready to believe any idle gossip. This is con- 
temptible. How do you know that he himself is not thinking that 
you are indifferent to him, and through this reciprocal misunderstand- 
ing you both grow to avoid one another ? 

At bottom it may be said that these social likes and dislikes are 
very ephemeral things, as unstable as the breezes and generally of 
.U. little importance as the moods of a child. Wise men pay but 
little ettmttion to these things. 

. , New let us glance ^om individuals to nations. What is our 
altitude te othor races ? A nation is the aggregate soul of the indi- 
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viduab composing it. The avenge Bi^liahman is self«assertive vd^ 
a^touch of superior aloofoess about bim. The nathriHd utol is 
tinged with these qualities. Our lower orders have an unbonosslsd 
contempt for “foreigners'* whoever they may be. Otnf miltttfed . 
classes introduce the leaven of a more considerate, sympathetic and 
intelligent attitude towards aliens and thus tone down the asperities. 

As regards ourselves and other European races, there inay Saist 
something of jealousy or a feeling of rivalry. But when we turn to 
India these elements are absent, and our attitude to her people 
should be carefully considered from two points of view, first, of res» 
ponsibility arising out of the dominant position we occupy and ^1 
that is included in such responsibility, and it is a very great deal i 
and secondly, our mutual relationship in time and space to each 
other. 

Of the first I fear a very great number of- us who are unconnect- 
ed with the machinery of the Government out here are criminally 
careless. Englishmen landing for the first time on the shores of 
India, ignorant of her mighty past, indifferent to the feelings and 
prejudices of her people, are too often wont to either openly ridicule 
or treat them with premeditated intolerance. Such men do more to 
damage our prestige in India than almost anything else. Some, 
after experience, become, if not sympathetic, at least more respect- 
fully tolerant, while others continue to exhibit an attitude of ill- 
feeling and contempt for the inhabitants and all things connected with 
them. Do such people ever in their lives stop to think how galling and 
bloodstirring such an attitude must be to the people of this country? 
Besides, it is a very ignorant attitude. Some day, no doubt, this will 
yield to a wider knowledge, but it is hopeless to look for it in the 
average man of to-day. The key to the comprehension of the diversity 
of racial characteristics is to be found in the study, not of the physi- 
cal, but of the spiritual and psychical evolution of man. Th^n we 
shall learn the secret that not only are individuals at different stages 
of growth in the great School house of this Planet, but that the Stand- 
ard of races varies so greatly that the characteristics of one people, 
which appear good and natural to itself, may be highly repugnant 
and unnatural to another. We are wont to make allowances for 
children's fiiults;.in the same way we should understand the discr^HUi- 
cies in racial character. Similarly, we cannot hope to at (moe plant 
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our own notions upon those who are not prepared to receive and 
understand them. • * 

Humanity is destined by its own aggregate exertion and by the 
help of the more enlightened members in its ranks to reach to a very 
high stage of evolution, on this planet. The scheme, viewed in broad 
outline, seems to be the gradual expansion of the fittest race to 
comprise an increasing number of other races so that these may share 
in its upward progress. We find that at different times in the world's 
history, a particular people has been found to dominate and include 
others as far as the circumstances of the period would allow it to do 
so. Such a dominant Power will of necessity comprise a great diversity 
of individuals and among them a host who find themselves included 
in the race, but who individually are not awake to the responsibility 
that animates and is the guiding star of their race. Hence we find that 
while the governing body as a rule obeys the dictates of the racial 
instinct and so fulfils the great part it has to play in the World-Drama, 
individuals are constantly working out independently their own 
private destinies, thus bringing them into conflict with those higher 
principles which, however unwittingly, the leading race is toiling to 
impress upon Humanity as its characteristic for the time being. 

So, to descend to details, we find an Englishman often impatient 
with the shortcomings of the native of this country, because he feels 
that he himself is perhaps not capable of such weaknesses. He knows 
nothing about the magnificent idea that one people is brought by 
the Controlling Influence in contact with another, so that one may 
help the other and they may both gradually and painfully develop 
each other’s growth to bring it to a somewhat higher level than 
existed when they were still comparatively separate units. 

Blind as moles are most of us in regard to these things, and the 
PurpoK of Life generally, and instead we fritter away our thoughts 
on transitory and unimportant things. 

Englishmen, beyond all men, should understand something of 
the wonderful part they are playing in the world now. 

And with a fuller understanding will come, not Pride, but 
Humility. 


W. B. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ZOROASTRIAN 
SCRIPTURES. 

III. 


The Chinvat Bridge. 

W RITING of the belief in immortality among nations, the late 
Prof. Max Muller observed : — 

It is well known that in no religion is the abyss which separates the 
divine frotfl the human greater than in that of the Jews. . . . The ques- 
tion, therefore, which we have to answer is, whether the ancient Jews ever 
bridged over that abyss, whether they also discovered something divine 
in man, whether they believed in a life after death or in the immdrtality 
of the soul. This question has been discussed by the most learned theo- 
logians for many centuries, and strange to say, they have not arrived at a 
unanimous conclusion yet. * 

The “ bridge over the abyss” which is missing in the Hebrew 
Old Testament, is a very prominent feature in the Zoroastrian 
Scriptures, and is to be found in many religions all over the world. 

It is, I believe, the bridge of the Higher Mind, and is thus referred 
to in the Cliandogya-Upanishad ('8-4) ; — 

The supreme soul is compared to a bridge which cannot be crossed 
by disease, death, grief, virtue or vice. Crossing this bridge, the blind 
cease to be blind, the wounded to be wounded, the afflicted to be afflicted; 
and on crossing this bridge, nights become days, for ever-refulgent^is the 
region of the Universal Spirit. 

If this statement is understood mentally and spiritually, the 
meaning will be clear. When the soul becomes purified, the con* 
sciousness rises into the Higher Mind and is Divinely illuminated, 
needing never more to descend into the lower worlds. In the 
Katha-Upanishad (3, 7, 8, 14) we find the same ideas 

He who has no understanding, who is unmindful and always impure, 
never reaches that place (of liberation) but enters into the round of births. 

* ** Anthropological Religion,’* p. 367 . 
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Batlicirlua undecstaa^ng, who is mindful and dways pursi na^hps 
indeed i^'{dice« from whence he is not bom again (re-incamated) . . . 
Rise, asdihe! having obtained your boons, understand them I The sharp 
edge of.dtazMr is difficult to pass over; and thus the wise say that the 
path (drat leads to the sblf, or to self-knowledge) is hard. 

. Sir M. Monier-Williams, in referring to Parsi beliefs, writes of the 
soul !— 

It has then to pass a narrow bridge called Chinvat-Peretum, the 
bridge where decision has to be pronounced. The souls of the sinful, 
being unable to pass this bridge, imagined to be sharp as a razor, fall 
into hell.* 

According to Mr. £. G. Browne, the Parsis of Persia recognise 
the true meaning of the ** fall into hell.” He writes 

On the fourth day after a Zoroastrian dies, this angel (Rashnu) comes 
to him, and weighs in a balance his good and his bad deeds. * If the for- 
mer are in excess, the departed is admitted into Paradise ; if the latter, he 
is punished, — so my Zoroastrian friends informed me — by being re-incar- 
nated in this world for another period of probation, which re-incarnation 
is what is signified by the term “hell" (duzakh). Paradise, in like manner, 
was understood by my friends of Yezd in a spiritual sense as indicating a 
sMe rather ^fhan a placeA 

In the Koran, the bridge is referred to as Sirat,” meaning the 
“ right way." In Muslim traditions, according to Mullah Ali Quari 
(p. no) Sirat 

is more commonly used for the bridge across the infernal fire ; it is 
described as finer than, a hair and sharper than a sword, and is beset on 
each side with briars and hooked thorns. The righteous will pass oyer it 
with the swiftness of the lightning, but the wicked will soon miss their 
footing and fall into the fire of hell. 

(n the Scandinavian scriptures (the Eddas), the bridge of the 
Higher Mind is refened to under two symbols, the Bifrost bridge 
and the bridge of Gjall. In the Japanese Sacred I,egends it is the 
“ Floating Bridge” between heaven and earth. In the myths of 
Polynesia it is very plainly indicated. In the New Hebrides it 
is said 

The soul goes through his gardens and along its customary paths, 
and finally leaves the place. He runs along the line of hills till he 
reaches the end of the island, and there he comes to the place of recollec- 


• “ India,” p. 91. 


t ** A Year Among the Persians/* p. 378. 
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tile Ma^bwo name for whicb is nt-rMmAf. tiie stontt A tiiouj^; il 
he Members there his child, or lus vife, or anytiiii^ that MMAgii to M«m 
he will run back and come to life again.* 

in the Solomon Islands a *' pool” becomes the i^nd)ol of tho 
lower wotlds : — 

Across the pool is a narrow tree-trunk Ijring, along which the g^tosts- 
advance ; Bolafagina (symbol, I believe, of the self) examines tii^t binds- 
to see if they have the mark cut upon them (a conventional outline of the 
frigate bird) which admits them to his company; those who have it not 
are thrown from the tree into the gulf beneath, and perish out of thehr 
ghostly life.+ (The “ bird ” symbolises aspiration.) 

In the Maori legend of “ Hutu and Pard ” the bridge to the 
heaven-world .is a springing tree-stem by means of which the di- 
vinely-aided soul rises to bliss. In New ^aland it was also said : — 

The soul has to pass a river calied^Wmoratane, the keeper of which 
places a plank for him to go over. | 

Charon’s ferry, in the m)rthology of Greece, has also the same 
meaning as the bridge of mind. 

The great scholar Dr. Haug writes : — 

Between Heaven and Hell is Chinvat Peretu, the “ bridge of the 
gatherer,” or the “ bridge of the judge,” (Chinvat can have both meanings), 
which the soul of the pious alone can pass, while the wicked fall frmn it 
down into Hell.§ 

Now, as I have already pointed out, this symbol of the *' bridge ** 
designates the higher mind, which is above the brain -consciousness,, 
but below the Holy Spirit of Wisdom. It constitutes the dividing 
line, or state, between the human and the divine ; that which is be- 
low is human, that above divine. It is pre-eminently the bridge 
of the gatherer and of the judge,” for in this higher part of the soul,, 
the Ego gathers together all the transmuted experiences and memo- 
ries of its many lives that it has lived below ; and here also .it is 
judged unerringly by its Higher Self (its Divine nature) regarding 
its state and future requirements. As said by Cicero : — 

Know therefore that thou art a God, for it is God who lives, per- 
ceives, remembers, judges, and who governs, leads, and moves tide body 

* R. H. Codrington The Melanesians,” p. 257. t P- ItTB.' 

} R. Taylor, “ New Zealand,” p. IM. } Hang’s ” Basayj,” p. Sli. 
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over which he is placed, as the principal God governs, leads, and ^les 
this world.* ■ 

The expressions “ pious ” and '' wicked ” are to be understood 
in a strictly technical sense. The pious ” in the ages up to the 
present, are a mere handful out of the world’s population. The 
" wicked ” are simply the mass of humanity, souls not yet purged of 
all evil, and therefore unable to pass the “ bridge." These are self- 
condemned to rebirth into the physical life. 

In the Bundahis there is the following statement : — 

Those who have chosen the good in this world are received after 
death by good spirits, and guided, under the protection of the dog Sura, to 
the bridge Chinvat ; the wicked are dragged thither by the daevas. Here 
Ormazd holds a tribunal and decides the fate of souls. The good pass the 
bridge into the mansions of the blessed, where they are welcomed with 
rejoicing by the Amshaspands ; the bad fall over into the gulf of Dnsfiak, 
where they are tormented by the daevas. 

The meaning of this is as follows ; They who have done w’ell, 
that is, have sown worthily, shall reap the rich fruit hereafter, or upon 
those high levels whereon they are gradually awakening in conscious- 
ness. The “ dog Sura ” is the symbol of power, tenacity and will, which 
qualities stand in the squl for the devoted and faithful servant 
(“ dog'*) of the Higher Self, who has at length succeeded in crossing 
the “ bridge ” of the higher mind which unites the lower and higher 
consciousness. The “ wicked ” are the personalities who are rela- 
tively undeveloped, and are drawn away by the “ daevas," which 
sym^lise lust of lower life, pride, attachment to the senses, and 
egotism. The Divine Power fOrmazd), manifesting as Will, now 
exercises its functions, and sifts the good from the bad ; tliat is, 
liberates those souls which have allied themselves with the Higher 
Self, an^ puts pressure upon those souls who are full of the things 
of the personality. The “ good ’’ are able to rise to the abode of 
p iiaa — ^the Wisdom plane — and there they are met by the “ Am- 
shaspands” which here signify those inner High Intelligences vrho 
are bringers of glad tidings, and so serve to evolve the inner subtle 
capacities, inherent, or potential, within the soul. The “ bad,” 
however, are said to “ fall and this means, that being insufficient- 
ly developed, they are disqualified from rising beyond those lower 
levels whereon they have sown by thought, word and action, and 


* Dc Rc. Publ. vi. 24. 
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where they are detained to be disciplined and ** tormented (as it 
seemii to them) by the karmic, or causal, results of their works. 

It may be asked— Does the soul approach the “bridge” after 
every physical death ? Yes, it does, but only after a long detention 
on the lower mental levels below the “ bridge.” When this period 
closes, the consciousness of the Ego rises to the foot of the “bridge,” 
called in the Chakad-i-Daitik (iYit “judicial peak”) 

which is in the “ middle of the world," i.e., the middle of the planes 
of manifestation, for the upper mental plane is the “pivot” of the 
universe. The soul which is insufficiently evolved can rise no higher 
than just to touch the higher mind, from whence it descends again 
to re-incamate on earth. 

1 think it will be found that the symbology will fit perfectly 
this account, but it is impossible to describe clearly conditions which 
lie above the normal consciousness ; as stated in the Dinkard (Bk. 9, 
ch. 16, 3.) 

The soul alone sees the reward and bridge of the spiritual existence, 
— embodied it does not see such things. 

Those who find in their minds a response to the explanations 
1 have given about the symbology of the Chinvat Bridge, will be 
glad to recognise that the underlying ideas are world-wide. The 
Spirit of Wisdom (Mainog-i-Khirad) is the Teacher of all nations 
through all religions, and no creed has a monopoly of Truth. 


jOf DiUhling Roady 

Brighton, 


G. A. GASKELL. 
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ASOKA THE GREAT AND BUDDHISM. 


Wilt thou draw near the nature of th% gods ? 

Draw near them in being mercifuf. 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 

* ^Shakespeare^ 

H istory tells us that the success of new religious systems has 
often depended more on external circumstances than on the moraf 
worth of the doctrines propounded by those religions. Thus Christianity/ 
with all its noble doctrines, could make but little progress tfntil it was 
accepted by Constantine, the Emperor of the Romans. Roman power and 
Roman culture were predominant in Europe at that time, Christia-* 
nity spread rapidly through Europe. Similarly, in India, the' i^igion of 
Buddha found a powerful supporter in Asoka the Great. i 

Kopen says that If a man’s fame can be measured by thea^mber of 
hearts who revere his memory, by the number of lips who have jjaptioned 
and still mention him with honour, Asoka is more famous than .Charle- 
magne or Caesar.” His fame does not rest simply on the extent of his 
empire, great as it was, but on the higher and purer morality he introduced 
amongst his subjects. 

The spread of Buddhism in India, though chiefly due to the efforts of 
Asoka, was also due to other causes. Since their first conquest by the 
Aryans, the condition of the Sudras had greatly changed. They had 
risen in wealth and power and had adopted the civilisation of their con- 
querors. But the Brahman religion refused to recognise ability, however 
great, in anyone bom of a low caste. Political status was refused to all 
who were not Brahmins or Kshatriyas. Thus the new religion which 
proclaimed the equality of all men found favour with the majority of the 
low caste people. At first, perhaps, they were too much afraid of 
the albpowerful Brahmins, to adopt this new faith. But when tiiey found 
each strong supporters as Asoka and the other kings of Northern India, 
they flock^ to it in large numbers. 

Other political conditions were also favourable. Northern India was 
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then under the sway of low-bom kings. They naturally aupfortld $ 
systditn of rdigion whidi proposed to abalSah aQ dis&ictiaM. ' ^ 

If timdy concesaons had been granted to the^odias, prbbabfy tilqr 
would have stuck to their old faidi. But the high caide AryaastefiMed to 
see any good in them. Th^ were debarred fn»n all religious knbirifedge 
and were treated almost as slaves. Such treatment the SudiM wffe no 
longer prepared to endure. They were no longer so poor and biibliioua 
as the Aryans found them, when they first conquered thetn« and they 
resented such unfair treatment. When Gautama, himself a member of a 
high caste family, began to preach his religion, its Catholic spirit obtained 
for it thousands of followers. 

About two hundred years after the death of Gautama, the .^autya 
dynasty rose to power in Northern India. This dynasty was looked down 
upon lj|gr the high caste people, because it did not belong to the 
caste. WhenAsoka, the third and the greatest of the Maurya '^fCitlgB, 
came into power, he looked with favour on Buddhism, partly because its 
gentle and merciful doctrines were in accord with his own nature, and 
perhaps partly in order to remove the stain of low caste from his family. 

The reign of Asoka marks an important epoch in Asiatic history. 
His rule has perceptibly influenced the history of a largevpart of Asia, for 
the following reasons : 

(1) He was the ruler of the most powerful empire in the world at 
that time, the extent of his dominions being much larger than that of'^the 
present Indian empire. They comprised not only the whole of IntUa 
proper, but also included large parts of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Nepal, 
Sind and Kashmir. Though the credit of bringing such a large empire 
under the supremacy of the Indian throne chiefly belongs to Chandragupta, 
Asoka also may properly be regarded as a great conqueror. He had 
shown his military genius at an early age, when he was sent to Taksha- 
sila (Taxila) to suppress a revolt that had broken out there. 

(2) Being a great patron of the Buddhist monks, detailed accounts of 
his reign are given in the Buddhist chronicles. Thus his reign throws 
much light on the condition of the Indian people at this period. 

(3) His edicts furnish a basis for the history of Buddhism, which is 
the religion of about a third part of the human race. 

(4) ^ Lastly, by adopting Buddhism as his own creed, and as the u tate 
religion of India, he gave a powerful impetus to its progress. Although 
Buddhism was wiped out from India af^r the sway of about a tbouswid 
years, its effect on the life and character of the people is to be seen even 
to this day. 
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There are four connected narratives dealing with the history of 
Asoka. (i) The Asoka Avadana, Le. the life story of Asoka; (2^ The 
Dipa Vansa, «. e. the Island chronicle ; (3) The Mahavansa, or the Great 
Ctoonicle, and (4) Budhaghosa’s account in his commentary on the Vinaya. 
With the help of the above accounts, the edicts of Asoka, and the Greek 
accounts of the period, scholars have thrown much light on the history of 
that age. But the principle on which some scholars have acted, namely, 
rejecting the impossible or improbable portions of the accounts and accept- 
ing the rest as authentic history, does not appear to be quite correct. On 
the other hand, it would be unfair to regard the Buddhist chronicles as 
simply emanating from the lively imagination of the Buddhist monks ! 

We have little authentic information about the earlier portions of 
Asoka’s reign. The date of his accession may roughly be fixed as B. C. 
272. His coronation (Abhisheka) took place about three or four years 
after his accession to power. The date of his conversion to Buddhism has 
been the subject of much difference of opinion, but may be fixed about 
nine years after that of his coronation. 

The system of administration in Asoka’s time was of course feudal. 
The country was divided into districts over which commissioners were 
appointed. The judicial system was also as perfect as could be expected 
in that age. Judicial officers were kept in all central places and other 
officers were appointed to supervise these functionaries. They were autho- 
rised to grant remissions of sentence wherever they found it necessary ; old 
age or the fact that the criminal had to maintain a large family was always 
regarded as a sufficient justification for granting such remissions. These 
officers in fact exercised the functions of appellate or revisional courts. 
There were other functionaries who watched over the moral conduct 
of the people, and punished moral transgressions, such as disobedience to 
parents. They correspond to the censors mentioned in Roman and Persian 
history. To some officers was assigned the duty of supervising the con- 
duct of the royal ladies. 

But, perhaps, the most important functionaries were the “Rajjukas.’^ 
These officers were specially appointed to instruct the people in religion. 
They were given independent power, so that they should perform their 
duties fearlessly and without interference. A quinquennial gathering was 
held in all parts of the empire for the purpose of proclaiming religious 
instruction as follows : “ It is good and proper to render dutiful service to 
one’s father and mother ; to friends, to acquaintances and relations ; it is 
good and proper to bestow alms on Brahmans and Sramans, to respect the 
life of living beings ; to avoid prodigality and violent language.” 
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^any people would be surprised to learn that in Asoka*s time the 
civil and military administration was carried on with the aid of committees 
and sub-committees. For instance, the management of the military affaire 
was in the hands of a board of thirty members. This board or committee was 
divided into six sub-committees, entrusted with the management of six 
different branches of the military department. There was a second board 
for the administration of the capital. A third board supervised the re- 
gistration of births and deaths. A fourth board controlled trade matters; 
it was a kind of board of trade. The fifth board supervised manufac« 
tures, and the sixth the levying of tithes* 

The army was not only large in numbers but was also highly organised. 
It consisted of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, besides war chariots, 
elephants and other paraphernalia of war. Irrigation also was not neg- 
lected. There was a special department of state to supervise ,,|iVorks of 
irrigation, and great efforts were directed towards the improvement of 
agriculture. One noteworthy fact of Asoka’s rule is, that the governor of 
Kathiawar was a Persian named Tushasp. It shows the broadminded* 
ness and the far-sighted policy of that benevolent Emperor. 

Art also, especially the arts of sculpture and architecture, owe much 
to Asoka and Buddhism. Before* Asoka’s time, stone was rarely, if ever, 
used for architectural purposes. It was only used for engineering purposes, 
such as for the building of bridges and fortress walls. During Asoka's 
reign, Patalipotra, the capital of Magadha, was rebuilt with stone, formerly 
its buildings consisting of woodwork only. The magnificent monasteries 
built of stone, known as the Viharas, may also be traced to Asoka’s reign. 
Buddhism also, by recommending seclusion from the turmoil of the busy 
world, as a means of attaining spiritual bliss, encouraged the art of 
sculpture. Because, in order to carry out this injunction, people went 
and lived in monasteries built in secluded places or in caves cut out of 
rocks. 

Religion has everywhere influenced the growth of the fine arts. 
This was also the case in India. Buddhism, as we have seen above, 
assisted the growth of the art of sculpture. The Pauranik or modern 
Hinduism gave an impetus to decorative art. But on the other hand, it 
exercised a very evil influence on the development of other fine arts, 
namely, painting and sculpture. The grotesque figures of the Pauranik 
mythology are unsuitable for an aesthetic representation. Some of the 
Buddhist sculptures prove that the Indian sculptor was not wanting in a 
natural genius for this art, and as Dr. Fergusson clearly shows, the 
Indians did not borrow this art from the Greeks. In some works of art 
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of patlod, is no trace either of Egyptian or dasucal infloMice. 

thdld the magnificeot statues erected by Asokajhave 

ia#i^ eaaes munbled to dost. But the effects of a great change in the 
habltt iad eoBtoms of tl» people brou^t about by Asoka are still to be 
sesn iii tite people of India. The cause of this change was r the interdict 
he hdd on all kinds of flesh foods. The famous edict which proclaimed 
this royal oommad, runs as follows : — “ One must not here below IdU any 
living animal by immolating it, nor for the purpose of feasts. The King 
Piyadasi sees much that is sinful in such feasts. Formerly, such feasts 
wete allowed and in the cuisine of King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, 
hundreds of thousands of living beings were killed every day. At the 
time when this edict is engraved, three animals only are killed for the 
table, two peafowls and a gazelle, and the gazelle not regularly. Even 
these thr^ animals will not be killed in future.” This edict was chiefly 
directed against the daily food of the Kshatryas and the hill-men. The 
other classes also did partake of flesh food on festive or ceremonial 
occasions, but were as a rfile grain-eaters. But the Kshatryas had lived on 
animal food from the earliest times, and were naturally very reluctant to 
obey this order. The Brahmins also opposed it on the ground that it 
interfered with their religious observances. Animal sacrifice formed 'an 
important part of the Brahman religion of that period. The sacrifice of a 
horse was regarded as particularly meritorious ; the sacrificer of about a 
hundred horses was supposed to be raised to the dignity of a god. Thus, 
the first edict of Asoka, forbidding the killing of animals, proved a failure. 
But a second time the prohibition was proclaimed, accompanied by an 
impressive demonstration, and this unpopular prohibition was gradually 
carried into effect, in the face of strong opposition. 

Asoka himself, more than Buddhism, should be held responsible for 
putting a stop to the use of flesh foods in India. The Buddhist precept 
against the sacrifice of animals did not also forbid people from partaking 
of flesh food. It only asserted that an act which caused pain to a living 
being could not be meritorious. In fact Gautama himself is related to 
have partaken of animal foods on several occasions ; his last illness is 
believed to have been caused by eating unwholesome pork. The edicts 
of Asoka, which deal with this prohibition, do not make any mention of 
Buddhism. They base their appeal on the grounds of humanity. They do 
not reto even to the doctrine of metempsychosis, which was geneially 
accepted at ttat period. As this theory supposes that the ^ouls of human 
beinga sometimes pass into animals, it is much opposed to the killing of 
auiuifl^ According to it, the slaying of a beast for the purposes of food may 
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som^mes ^oanit to parriddo aad cannibalism. BudkBiitm skip di4M|l^. 
ages the nse of fledi foods, though it does not ptmmit a iwta 
the flesh of an animal kilted acddentally or some oth«r pwreoa ; 
legend about the cause of Gautama’s &atb, to whidi we have aUaldit 
above, may have been invented hy some unscrupulous monks, in order to 
justify'their own use of animal food. 

Thus animal food gradually went out of fashion in India. Bvm after 
the decline of Buddhism theancient custom of sacrificing aninuds was not 
revived. It most be remembered that Brahmanism and Buddhisfiieaild^ 
for several centuries side by side, and the doctrines and observance of 
each underwent a considerable modification, through close contact anth 
the other. The Brahmins may have abolished animal sacrifice for reasons 
of policy also. For Buddhism, though it never displaced Brahmanism 
entirely, was once a mighty power in the land. It was backed nc»t only by 
the Sudras but also by the warlike Kshatryas. In order to win back 
the followers of Buddhism to their ancient faith, it was necessary to imdte 
some concessions. Such a humane concession was, of course, very 
acceptable to the gentle followers of the merciful religion of Btiddha. 
Alterations were made in the religious books with this cbject. Dr. Bllhter 
points out the fact, that the Manava Sutra 8, which was in prose, expressly 
gave permission to slaughter animals at sacrifices and for the sake of a 
Brahmin or Kshatrya guest. But the portion which gave permission for die 
latter purpose is omitted in the metrical Manu Smriti, and " the permis* 
sion to slaughter animals at sacrifices, has been so converted as to mean 
an absolute prohibition to take animal life.” The result was that animal 
sacrifices were permanently removed from the national ritual. The mily 
vestige of the great animal sacrifices that now remains is the sacrifice of 
a goat during the worship of Durga or Kali. 

It is possible that economic considerations also acted in Asoka's 
mind when he promulgated the prohibition against animal sacrifice and 
animal food. India was then, as it still is, an agricultural country ; the 
majority of its population depended on the produce of the land for their 
daily sustenance. For the purposes of tillage, the cattle were a necessity. 
What would have been the condition of the country if all the daMMStic 
animals had been destroyed for the purposes of sacrifice or food? The 
horse and the elephgnt were also very useful animals ; the fontter for 
riding, and the latter as an engine of war. These were important const* 
derations and might have influenced a wise and far*sighted monarch like 
Asoka. 

The wisdom of Asoka’s prohibition, so far as it concerns sacrifices. 
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cannot be questioned. But opinions have differed as regards the interdict 
he laid on animal food. It has been urged, with considerable force of 
argument, that by compelling his subjects to become vegetarians, Asoka has 
contributed to the physical and mental degeneration of the once sturdy 
and warlike Aryan race. That degeneration has taken pl^ce, no one 
will doubt ; but it has been brought about by so many different causes 
that it would be unwise to point to any particular cause as the chief one. 
Among other causes which led to this deplorable result may be mentioned, 
an enervating climate, child marriages, unprogressive institutions. And 
many eminent authorities are of opinion that food and climate exert an 
enormous influence, not only on the physical, but also on the moral and 
mental character of a nation. As for food. Sir Henry Thompson says, 
that by acting on our bodies and brains it affects our moral and mental 
character. While as regards climate, Emerson says that Wherever 
snow falls, there is usually civil freedom.” A bracing climate, by bringing 
out our energies, inspires us with a spirit of freedom; an enervating 
climate, on the other hand, exercises the contrary effect. But as regards 
the Indian climate Prof* Biihler says that it is not so enervating as 
is generally supposed. ** Exaggerated estimates, he says, “ have been 
held about the baneful influence of Indian climate by people who have 
never visited India. Those who had lived in India know the great 
amount of energy and work, both intellectuai and physical, that was not 
only possible but habitual to both the Europeans and the natives of India.” 
Several other competent authorities also support this view. Opinions are, 
therefore, much divided as to the salubrity of the Indian climate. But 
as regards food, scientific opinion is almost unanimous in recommending a 
mixed diet. A vegetable diet, though not unsuitable under certain condi- 
tions, is not sufficiently nutritive where the climate is rigorous or where 
a great amount of energy is required. 

But apart from the scientific aspect of this question, there is little 
doubt that a great change in the national sentiment was brought about 
through the influence of Asoka*s edicts and Buddhism. The great tender- 
ness with which animal life is regarded in India is the result of the above 
causes. A feeling of loving consideration towards the inferior objects of 
creation, though praiseworthy in itself, is, however, liable to be carried to 
excess. Asoka also seems to have been led into this error. For instance, 
one of his edicts forbids the burning of chaff containing living things, and 
thus forbids the destruction even of vermin. Such sentiments, when put 
into practice literally, are often an obstruction to progress. The Jains, who 
are tte modem representatives of the Buddhists in India, sometimes object 
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to use of machinery, on the ground that it destroys insect life. Clean- 
liness is also disregarded by some orthodox people, if, during the process 
of cleaning, any living thing is likely to be destroyed. 

The ninth edict of Asoka, which deals with ceremonials^ may with 
equal propriety be addressed to the Indian people in these days. The 
edict, as given by Mr. Vincent Smith, runs as follows: “Thus saith His 
Majesty King Priyadarsin. People perform various ceremonies on occasionB 
of sickness, the weddings of sons, the weddings of daughters, the birth of 
children, and departure on journeys. On these and other similar occasions 
people perform many ceremonies. But at such times the womenkitid 
perform manifold corrupt and worthless ceremonies. Ceremonies 
certainly have to be performed, although that sort is fruitless. This 
sort, however — the ceremonial of piety — bears great fruit; it includes 
kind treatment of slaves and servants, honour to teachers, respect 
for life, liberality to ascetics and Brahmans. These things and 
others of the same kind are called the ceremonial of piety.** Then 
the edict goes on to fsay that worldly ceremonies sometimes bear 
fruit and sometimes do not, while the reward for pious acts is certain. 
It is a notorious fact that the Indians are very fond of spending large sums 
of money on ceremonial occasions. Even poor people, hardly able to 
obtain the necessaries of life, do not hesitate to spend considerable sums 
of money on the marriage ceremony of their children, even at the risk of 
permanently running into debt. It appears from the edict quoted above, 
that this characteristic the Indians have inherited from their forefathers 
vvho lived in the time of Asoka! Asoka’s advice appears all the more 
significant when we remember the fact that gorgeous ceremonials were 
very popular with the masses, even in those days. 

Asoka has been accused of persecuting the Brahmins, but there seems 
no justification for this charge. Religious toleration was one of the main 
principles of his administration, and in spite of his great zeal for the cause 
of ^Buddhism, he never compelled any one to embrace it. In his seventh 
edict he says that conversion must be voluntary. Mr. Dutt gives the 
following version of the edict referred to: “The King Piyadasi, beloved 
of the gods, ardently desires that all sects may live (unmolested) in all 
places. All of them equally purpose the subjugation of the senses, and the 
purification of the soul, but man is fickle in his attachments. They thus 
practise imperfectly what they profess; and those who do not bestow 
ample gifts may yet possess a control over their senses, purity of soul and 
gratitude and fidelity in their affections; and this is commendable.** There 
is every reason to suppose that Asoka's administration was marked by the 
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toter^t spirit of thte odict« In fact, the Buddhists have never been known 
to followers of other sects, in Indian history, while in Asoka’s 

edictaBxiilite)8 andSramans (Buddhist ascetics) are sp<^enof in the same 
breftfh as worihy of receiving royal favours* Even the semi-savage tribes 
of the jungles were treated with the same tolerant and generous spirit- 
They twe assured of the king’s goodwill and the officers were com- 
manded to allow them to abide in peace. 

Sympathy for the sufferings of dumb animals, which is a distin- 
guishing mark of Buddhism, is also the characteristic of Asoka's public 
benefactions. As regards the hospitals and resting places established by 
him, the second edict says, that Everywhere the King Piyadasi, beloved 
of the gods, has provided medicines of two sorts, medicines for men and 
medicines for animals. Wherever plants useful either for men or for 
animals were wanting, they have been imported and planted. And along 
public roads, wells have been dug for the use of animals and men.** By 
establishing these hospitals and resting places. Asoka set an example of 
practical benevolence, worthy to be followed in any age. Even in these 
days, the digging of wells and the construction of resting places for 
travellers are regarded as meritorious actions by Hindus as well as 
Mahomedans. 

But the great importance of Asoka’s rule in the history of the Indian 
people is due, not to his catholic charities or his wise administration, but to 
the change brought about by him in the character and sentiments of the 
people mainly through the influence of Buddhism. There is little doubt 
that without Asoka’s support Buddhism could never have made such 
remarkable progress in India as well as mother parts of Asia. Though it^ 
was wiped out of India 'after continuing for about eight or ten centuries, 
it changed the entire character of the Hindu religion. This fact will be 
apparent when we compare the old Vedic Hinduism with the modern 
Pauranik Hinduism. Religion has in all countries exercised an enormous 
influence on the life and character of the people, but it is especially io 
in India. Here the whole life of the people is influenced by the 
prevailing religion. The idea of religion held in the East is very different 
to that held in the West. While the western people divide men’s 
duties into secular and religious, the Hindus make no such distinc- 
tion. In fact, the word ** Dharma” which corresponds to the English 
word “ Religion,” comprises duty in all its forms and aspects. It includes 
not only religious but social, domestic and civic ’duties. Rules governing 
the life of citizens, soldiers, students, agriculturists and mechanics, have 
been fram^ by the Hindu religion. Even such trivial actions, as putting 
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on a garment^ bathings wash^ the teeth, ftre perfonned in the 
prescribed by religion. Meadows Taylor is not far ftpip the tna*k whin he 
says that from morning to nighty the life of a Hindu ponfists of the 
performance of a series of religious ceremonials/* This being the ansa 
religion has^al ways profoundly influenced jthe life and chata<^ of tHe 
people. For these reasons, in order to understand the part |da|ed by 
Buddhism in moulding the characterjof the Indian people, anditenihpts 
on the life of the Hindus, we must examine the changes brought gbout 
by Buddhism, in the pre- Buddhistic Hindu religion. A comparison Of the 
social condition of the Hindus, in the Vedic and Epic periods, with that 
of the Buddhist period, will also throw much light on the point. 

The early Aryans were hunters and agriculturists. As they depended 
for their daily livelihood on the powers of nature, ‘ they, feoon came to 
regard them with awe and reverence. Reverence deepene d into worship 
and their religion became a kind of naturalism. Among the gods wor- 
shipped by them, was Agni, the god of fire, Surya, the sun god, and India, 
the god of rain. The prayers and sacrifices o ffered to these gods were 
devoid of any moral or spiritual significance. They were like business 
transactions ; the oblations offered to the gods were supposed to nourish 
them, and they in return were expected to give sunshine, rain, and good 
harvests to their faithful devotees. Prayers were also offered to them 
with a view to keep them in good temper, so that they may not indulge in 
a wanton destruction of human life. A spiritual instinct being absent from 
that religion, it could not satisfy the cravings of inquiring minds. 
Questions began to be asked about the creation of the sky and the 
earth, which was the first and who created them, 

Who from his body vast gave birth 
To father sky and mother earth ? 

Who hung the heaven in empty space, 

And gave the earth a stable base ? 

, ^ Who framed and lighted up the sun, 

And made a path for him to run ? 

This spirit of inquiry culminated in the celebrated pantheistic hymn 
Nasadiyasukta (Rigveda). The origin of the doctrine of Pantheism (Maya) 
on which the whole of the philosophy of the Upanishads is based, may be 
traced to this hymn. 

!n Vedic times, there was no professional class of priests, each head 
of a family acting as his own priest. There were also no temples or places 
of worship. Gradually, there sprang up a class of people ^ho made it 
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their profession to perform religious rites and ceremonies and were conse- 
quently proficient in that respect. This class or caste, in order to increase the*! r 
own influence, gradually gave greater weight to the due performance of rites 
and ceremonies than to moral conduct. The result was that in course of time, 
confusing ceremonials and elaborate sacrifices were introduced, ^and Brah- 
.manism was characterised by pantheism, ceremonialism and priestly 
mediation. Buddhism, which declared that all sacrifices and rites and 
ceremonies were useless, was a reaction against this ritualism. It was 
helped by other causes also. The Rationalistic period, which just preceded 
the Buddhist period, was characterised by a spirit of inquiry. These in- 
quiries led to the profound researches known as the six schools of philosophy, 
and Buddhism owed its success not only to the political and religious 
disabilities of the Sudras, but also to theSankhya philosophy. The Buddhist 
revolution was also brought about by causes similar to those which 
resulted in the French revolution. The people had got tired of the tyranny 
of the Brahmanical upper classes, while the light shed by the new philo- 
sophy had weakened their faith in the old religion. If the Brahmins who, 
as it were, formed the aristocratic class, had yielded some privileges to the 
Sudras, probably they would not have deserted the ranks of Hinduism. 
But the Brahmins were unwilling to yield any of their coveted privileges. 
As mediators between the deities and the devotees they had become 
indispensable. At sacrifices also their presence was necessary. All this 
had gradually increased their importance, till they had become the most 
important class in the community. 

Thus Buddhism was a kind of agnostic and heterodox movement. 
We shall now see how it treated the important doctrines of the prevailing 
faith of that time, namely, Brahmanism, and what principal changes it 
effected in that religion. 

Animal sacrifices to the fire, which formed an important part of the 
Vedic ritual, were declared useless by Gautama, and as we have^ seen 
above, were put a stop to by Asoka. There was a growing disinclinatio^y 
against these sacrifices, even before the rise of Buddhism, and so they 
were not revived after the downfall of Buddhism in India. 

Another important feature of the modern Hindu religion which bears 
traces of Buddhism is the doctrine of transmigration. This belief did not 
form a part of the Vedic religion. But some of the semi-savage aborigi- 
nal tribes of India with whom the Aryans came into contact, the Sonthals 
for instance, believed in a form of this doctrine. They believed that the 
souls of htmuAi beings sometimes passed into trees or animals after their 
death. But they did not believe in a continued transmigration of the soul. 
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The Aryans probably caught this belief through their intermixture with 
tliese semi-savage tribes! We first find the idea mentioned in the Upani^ 
shads. It was continued in the Buddhist religion but in a modified form, 
for according to the Upanishads even the vegetable and the mineral king- 
doms wer^ subject to this law. Buddhism limited it to the animal world, 
and gave it a moral signification. But while limiting^the circle of tranS' 
migration Buddhism gave the belief a greater intensity. One noticeable 
difference in the Buddhist view of transmigration from that of the modern 
and pre-Buddhist Hindu religion, is due to the fact that Buddhism denies 
the existence of the soul. Hence the Buddhist theory of transmigration 
(Karma) has been more properly termed the “ transmigration of charac- 
ter.” The theory comes to this ; the condition of a man in his next birth 
depends on his actions during his forij|er birth. Everything belonging to 
a man is destroyed except his actions ; they produce another individual and 
exist again in him. Thus, since this theory holds a man responsible for 
his actions, it is an incentive to virtue ; because if a man*s condition in his 
next birth is to depend on his actions in this birth, he is naturally led to 
do good actions. It has, however, been criticised as taking a sordid view 
of life, and as reducing morality into a system of profit and loss. As an 
illustration of this, it is related that some Chinese Buddhists keep a debit 
and credit account of their good and bad deeds. If the debit side of 
the account is greater at the end of the year, more efforts are directed 
towards the performance of good deeds; whereas if it be less, some remiss- 
ness is allowed during the next year, 

The Buddhist doctrines of “Nirvana,” which is closely connected with 
the theory of transmigration, has also exercised much influence on the 
national life and characterof India. Various interpretations have been given 
of this doctrine, but three passages quoted by Dr. Rhys Davids should leave 
nodoubtonthe point. The passages referred to give Gautama's own definition 
of “ Nirvana” as the destruction of passion, malice and delusion (roga^ dosa^ 
and ntoha) in other words the extinction of that state of the mind 
which causes the repetition of birth. But the method of attaining this 
object, namely, by abstaining from all kinds of action, both good as well 
as bad, and by self -mortification, has been strongly criticised, as “leading 
to inaction, which is the cause of decay and degeneration.” * 

It will be admitted that Gautama, while recognising good actions as 
meritorious, gave a greater preference to freedom from all action. The 
reason of this is plain. He regarded life in all its forms as full of misery, 
and even good actions, though they led to a better life, were also to be 
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avoiA»^ ahteeiiieydid not prevent the repetition of births. His ideal 
vnls, ^fietfect diaracter, but i^rfect characterlessness." An exclusion 
fnm life urns also regarded 1^ him as almost necessaiy to the 

attaii^^it ol'this object. 

This to a system of Monastidsm. This system, it has been 
forcibly ui^ed, tends to ignore the moral duties of man as a lather and a 
citizen. It also diverts the energies of men to fruitless meditation rather 
than towards the doing of positive good. The unprogressive and conser- 
vative sfnrit, which is a characteristic of the Indian people, has been 
.partially traced to the prevalence of such doctrines. 

The monkish order established by Gautama and patronised by Asoka, 
was at first doing good work. It consisted of earnest men who had given 
up the world in order to devote the^est of their lives to religion and learn- 
ing. The monasteries formed the seats of learning in those days, and 
placed education within the reach of the poorest classes. In Burma, 
where this system still continues, it is unusual to find persons not able to 
read and write. But it was the wealth lavished on this order by the 
Buddhist sovereigns, notably Asoka, and the Buddhist laity, which led 
to its degeneration. It attracted unworthy people within its ranks ; 
people who wished to lead a life of ease and pleasure. Therefore, to 
Asoka also may bp applied the following lines of Dante addressed to 
Constantine: “Ah, Constantine, of how much ill was cause, ‘not thy 
conversion, but those rich domains that the first wealthy Pope received 
of thee.” This unwieldy body of monks was one of the causes of the 
degeneiation of Buddhism which led to its ultimate downfall in India. 

Charity and hospitality, which were two of the prominent features of 
Buddhism, are still practised in India to an extent which renders a poor 
law unnecessary. Even poor people, hardly able to maintain themselves, 
hesitate to refuse to give their humble dole to a needy beggar. But at 
the same time, it must be admitted that Buddhism, while it encouraged 
charity, also fostered mendicancy in India. Begging for food was a 
necessary . part of the life of a Buddhist ascetic, and at a festival held 
every five years, the surplus treasures of the Buddhist kings used to be 
divided among the Buddhist ascetics and the Brahmins. This, of course, 
resulted in making beggary an honoured profession in India. 

It must be noted that Buddhism, in many of its practices, bears a- 
great resemblance to Roman Catholicism. Among them may be 
mflUtjkned priestly confessions, Abhisheka answering to baptism, worship 
<rf rei^ and several other ceremonies. The last mentioned practice has 
survived Buddhism in India. By an irony of fate many rites and 
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cerraMnies were gradually introdn^ ioto a leligUm tbat bod att^ly 
coDdemned the ritualism of the Biahminical fwth. B^ddhiarn 'l^tf 
after a time degmerated into formaliamt * notable instance e| thijt ^ing 
the Buddhist praying-wheeL Processions also foromd a part hf ^ latsr 
Buddhism. According to Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra, the prooBSS^s of 
Jagannath was also a relic of Buddhism. 

We have seen above that Asoka had proclaimed the ecjuaUty of all 
classes. This equality of all men, in the eyes of religion, is, of cmune, one 
of the distinguishing features of Buddhism. We will now proceed to 
consider what effect it had on the caste system, which forms an essential 
part of modem Hinduism. In the epic period, by far the largMt portion 
of the Aryans consisted of Vaisyas ; the root ** vis *' (meaning settlers) 
included the whole of the Aryan population in the Vedic period. They, 
together with the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, enjoyed all the rights and 
privileges of the Aryan people. Only the conquered races, who were 
called the Sudras, were debarred from the enjoyment of these privileges. 
Members of all the first three castes were able to eat and drink and to 
intermarry with each other. According to a passage in the Aitariya 
Brahmana, members of one caste could enter another caste by following 
its profession, and according to a passage in the Satapatha Braiimana, 
a Brahmin was a Brahmin by his knowledge of religion and not by birth. 
Thus the harmful effects of the caste system were not felt at that time 
But in the Rationalistic period there was a tendency of giving a practical 
and definite shape to social system and literature. Tin caste 
system was also affected by this prevailing spirit, and as a result was 
made more rigid and indexible. Buddhism tried to break through this 
system. Like Christianity, it also declared the equality and the brother* 
hood of all men. But unfortunately this same principle which gave 
Buddhism such a wide popularity with the lower castes, was also one of 
the causes of its ultimate downfall. It excited the hostility of the 
privileged class, namely^ the Brahmins. They saw in it the loss of their 
coveted privileges. The result was that the bondage of caste was made 
even tighter on those who remained within the pale of Hinduism. In. 
termarriages between the members of the different castes, which Were 
common in the Vedic period and were encouraged by Buddhism, were also 
absolutely forbidden when Buddhism disappeared from India. Thus, though 
Buddhism condemned the caste system, it could not destroy it ; in fact, 
it left it in a worse form than befn-e. The reasonjof this was that 
Buddhism did not attempt to uproot the system, but while deprecating 
the system, tolerated it. In fact, Gautama sometimes explained low 
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birth as the result of sins committed* in a former birth. The caste 
system may, therefore, be counted amongst the evils indirectly aggravated 
by Buddhism. We shall see further on, that though Buddhism was a 
reform at first, its influence on the Hindu religion was harmful in some 
other respects also. Idolatry, for instance, did not form a part either of 
the Vedic religion or Brahmanism. Buddhism also, in its pttre form, did 
not permit of idolatry. But as time passes, every religion undergoes" 
changes and alterations. Before a nation accepts it, it unconsciously 
changes it to suit its own ideas and sentiments. Thus very often the 
“popular interpretation of a religion is, widely different from the one 
existing in the mind of its founder.** This was the case with Buddhism 
also. It proved too abstract and philosophical for many Hindus who had 
joined it in order to break through the fetters of caste. They again longed 
for some sort of their ancestral worship. So in course of time Buddhism 
degenerated into Buddha worship and formalism. Idols were also intro- 
duced into the Buddhist ceremonial. Brahmanism was also affected by this 
degeneration of Buddhism. Image worship was gradually introduced into 
it, and though condemned by Manu, it steadily gained ground until it 
became one of the essential points of Hinduism. Idolatry, therefore, with 
all its degrading effects, was again introduced into the religion of the Indian 
people through the indirect influence of Buddhism. 

It would, of course, be unfair to hold Asoka responsible for these 
corruptions which crept into the Buddhist religion. But we must point 
them out as the results of his rule. Because, when Asoka came into 
power. Buddhism was'confined to a narrow strip of the country. It vras 
chiefly due to his zeal for the cause of Buddhism that it afterwmds spread 
throughout India and reached even distant countries. 

Buddhism at first ennobled and spiritualised the ancient faith of India. 
But it must be noted that the effect of some religions is to make the people 
unprogressive. They lift up a people to a certain extent, but at the same 
time make them unfit for further progress. Such a religion is perhaps most 
suitable for a nation in a certain stage of civilisation, and meets its 
peculiar requirements. But the conservative spirit of such religions 
tends to keep its votaries backward, while the other nations are progressing 
steadily. According to some eminent authorities, such was the case with 
Buddhism also. The fact that the countries, where 'Buddhism has been 
the prevailing religion, are exceptionally conservative, tends to support 
this opinion. 

Amongst other influences of Buddhism on Brahmanism, should be 
mentioned the doctrine of Trinity, which is a cardinal point of modem 
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Hinduism. It seems to have been borrowed from the Buddhist Trinity, 
The idea of the incarnations of Vishnu also appears to have be^ 
takefi from the Jataka stories of the Buddhists. This was probably dpne 
by the Brahmins, either with a view to win over the followers of the dec^ay- 
ing Buddhism to the folds of Hinduism, or in order to attack the 
Buddhists with their own weapons. 

As regards the position of women in Buddhism, the Rev. E. G. Kite! 
in his “ Lectures on Buddhism,** says that it is a low one. A somewhat 
degrading position,** he says, “was assigned to women by Gautama, and no 
hope of salvation was held out to them unless through being born as men.** 
Hence he traces the somewhat* inferior position of women in modern 
Hindu society, partly to the influence of Mahomedanism and also par^y 
to Buddhism. 

But in spite of all this, the Indian people have every reason to remem- 
ber Gautama and Asoka with feelings of gratitude — the former as the 
propounder of a religion of mercy and loving-kindness and the latter for 
spreading it throughout India. By means of their own personal example 
and personal influence, they gradually brought about a great change in 
the national character and the national sentiments of the Indians. 
Filial obedience, kindness, veneration to teachers, the principle of the 
brotherhood of man taught by Gautama and proclaimed to the world by 
Asoka, are still the characteristics of the Indian people. In the proverbial 
charity of the Indians, and in the gentle character of the Hindus, are to 
be seen the marks of Asoka’s edicts. Hospitality to travellers and 
strangers and a kindly feeling towards the animal creation are also the 
distinguishing features of the Indian character at the present day. It is 
no exaggeration to say that no other ruler in the world has exenused such 
an enormous influence on the life, character and traditions, of such a large 
number of human beings. 


Bombay, 


SEEDICK K. SAYANl. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Professor R. K. Douglas lias said that if the 
native histories of China may be believed, the 
antiquity of the Celestial Empire dwarfs into in- 
significance that of Egypt or Chaldea : the anti- 
quity of Indo-Aryan civilisation, as fixed by Western scholars, 
would be still more insignificant. Egyptologists, however, are not 
likely to concede the claims of China very easily. If Mr. Demet^us 
C. Boulger, in his “History of China,” 'assigns the first of the semi- 
mythical emperors to 2637 C., Professor J. H. Breasted of 

Chica^,'in his “History of Egypt" published last year, assigns Menes, 
the first great historical personage of Egypt, to 3400 B. C. Perhaps 
Menes was a semi-mythical personage, for, in the words of Professor 
George Rawlinson, “ a name like that of Menes is found at the 
beginning of things among many nations” — Minos in Greece, Manis 
in Phr}’gia, Manes in Lydia, Mannus in Germany, and Manu in 
India. Supposing that the eighteen kings who are supposed to have 
ruled after Menes were also semi-mythical, we must at least regard 
Zoser and Snefru as real personages, and they are believed to have 
exercised their memorable sway in the land of the Nile between 
2980 and 2900 B. C. Who were the pertonages that were playing 
their part in the drama of Indian history in that hoary period ? 
Oriental scholars know not. We shall, therefore, accede to the 
claim of the Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the 
University of Chicago that certain great men and women of Egypt 
were the earliest to distinguish themselves in their respective 
Spheres in the history of the world. The civilisation of Egypt has 
perished, but not the ponderous productions of that civilisation. 
Indeed, though Egypt is generally known as the land of pyramids, 
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record of a'diffisi^ntjtu^d'iiave u»),,been whkh cutty iliC 
history of that anciehtrlah^^hevaNd before Chiist t?ltui 

in 1885, three bondfed fetters **d despidcfin of Ikhealoih the 
greatest religious refo^^ o^* ancient Eg]^^» who reigied between 
1375 and 1358 B.< 5 ., were found in a low brick room ediiehi had 
served as a record room for the Emperor’s foreign office.' The 
physical conditions of- Egypt were favourable alike to the rise of a 
great civilisation and to the preservation of the monnments of that 
civilisation. There is little rain, but there is a great river, in Egypt. 
As a grateful poet of the land sang many centuries ago : 

^ t .h 

How excellent are thy designs, O lord of etemityl 
The Nile in heaven is for the strangers, 

And for the cattle of every land, that go upon their feet; 

But the Nile, it cometh from the netherworld for Egypt. 

The celestial Nile is, of course, another name for rain. This imagery 
reminds one of the celestial Ganges of Indian writers. Excellent as 
were the designs of the Lord of Eternity, human designs ware 
otherwise. A mysterious law sets limits to the life of an Empire, as 
it does to the life of an individual. Why Empires should decay 
disappear, we know not : how they fall we know with toli||y ^ 
able certainty. The theory of a “ social organism " may be nothing 
more than an interesting theory ; the effects of bad organisation are 
more easy to trace. It has been said that the Moghul Empire in 
India fell, because its military organisation was rotten. Whether or 
not prosperity enfeebled the fibre of the Egyptian nation, the mili- 
tary organisation of the Empire of the Pharaohs was as bad as that 
of the Moghul Empire, if not worse. The decay of an Empire, 
however, is usually the result of many causes : more fatal to the 
stability of the Empire of the Pharaohs than their defective military 
organisation was the effeminacy and love of luxury that d^e in the 
train of prosperity and wealth, with tlie consequence that the army 
was flooded with foreign mercenaries who dominated the weak cen- 
tral power. The country was divided into 'a number of province^ or 
nomes, each with its own Governor, who had to remit taxes to the 
central treasury and supply military levies at the time of war. The 
Church was also another influential factor which the Pharaohs had 
sometimes to reckon with. Whenever the central authority was 
weak, the increasing power of the nomarchs, the military comman- 
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ders and the priests was bound to hasten the dissolution of an 
Empire whidi was not held together the patriotism of a homo* 
geneous nation, but by the ability of the paramount ruler. The serf» 
who toiled in the building of the pyramid, survives : the prince who 
directed the labour has perished. And the Hebrew prophet has 
declared ; “ There shall be no more a prince out of the Land of 
Egypt.” 

The great men of earliest Egypt are now forgotten. The in- 
ventor of the Egyptian calendar, which through Rome has been 
bequeathed to modern Europe with certain irregular alterations* 
must have lived in the Southern Delta in the forty- third century B. C. 
His name has not survived. The people of those early days must 
have developed a system of writing, but they have left us no great 
names. After Menes, the first great historical character was Zoser, 
who was not the greatest pyramid-builder, but whose reign seems 
to have marked the beginning of extensive building in stone. Until 
then the royal tombs were mostlj’’ of sun-dried bricks. The ter- 
raced pyramid, 195 feet high, built by him at Memphis is understood 
to have been the " first large structure of stone known in history.” 
His counsellor, Imhotep, was better known to posterity than him- 
self. Imhotep was perhaps the first great wise man of Egypt. He 
was the patron saint of the later scribes, the author of many wise 
sayings, and he was centuries afterwards worshipped as a god of 
medicine. Centuries afterwards, a poet, reflecting on the transience 
of human greatness and advising his fellow-men to make the best of 
the present, as the future is hidden from the eyes of man, sings: 

I have heard the words of Imhotep and Harzozef, 

Whose utterances are of much reputation ; 

Yet how are the places thereof ? 

Their walls are in ruin. 

Their places are no more, — 

As if they had never been. 

Follow thy desire while thou livest, 

Lay myrrh upon thy head. 

Clothe thee in fine linen. 

Imbued with luxurious perfumes, 

The genuine things of the Gods. 

It was well that the early Egyptians were not oppressed by this 
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sense of the vanity of human grmtness : otherwise much of the 
Egyptian architecture would not have come into existence. The 
Indo*Aryans very early discarded the belief that the offerings of food 
to dead bodies and the ornaments put upon them reach the depart* 
ed spirits. That, they said, was the belief of the Asuras. The next 
great man after Zoser was Snefru, who distinguished himself more 
by extension of commerce and of Egyptian supremacy over the 
peninsula of Sinai than by pyramid-building. He is said to have 
built a fleet of ships, each 170 feet long, and opened up commerce 
with the Phoenician coast. The greatest pyramid-builder was his 
successor Khufu, after whom the Great Pyramid at Gizeh is known. 
It is acknowledged to be the greatest mass of masonry ever put 
together by human hands. It must originally have been about 481 
feet high, with a square base measuring about 755 feet on each side. 
It is said to contain 2,300,000 blocks, each weighing on an stverage 
2^ tons. Modern engineers do not disbelieve the tradition current 
in the time of Herodotus that it required the labour of a hundred 
thousand men during twenty years. “ The blocks were taken " 
writes Professor Breasted, “ out of the quarries on the east side of 
the river south of Cairo, and at high water, when the flats were 
flooded, they were floated across the valley to the base of the pyra- 
mid hill. Here an enormous stone ramp or causeway had been 
erected, and up this incline the stones were dragged to the plateau 
on which the pyramid stands.” One might perhaps call a civilisa- 
tion which wasted so much of human labour for such unproductive 
purposes, a ** material civilisation " at the best. There must have 
been a considerable amount of mental power behind these great 
feats of building and the organisation of so much labour. Yet one 
does not see much refinement about a picture of Egypt such as one 
might draw from these evidences of industry and government of 
masses of men. If a sufficient quantity of the literature of this 
period had been handed down to us, perhaps this picture might have 
been materially modified. We know something of the religious be- 
liefs and social customs of this period, but it is chiefly from art 
that we must form some conception of the finer aspects of the civili- 
sation of the early Kingdom. Art preserves popular myths, and can 
give a very imperfect idea of a nation’s philosophy. If a foreigner 
had no other glimpse into Indian philosophy than that afforded by 
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tho contonplative attitude of the statues of Buddha, while the' sculp- 
tor revels in the representation of the active life of ^[ods and men 
in the popular legends, he would form a very distorted conception 
of the sphitual culture of India. The art of building received so 
mfioh development because of the outstanding popular ’’ belief that 
the hiuman body was animated by a vital force, called Ka, which 
came into the world with it, passed through life in its company, and 
accompanied it into the next world. In addition to this Ka, the 
Egyptians seem to have believed in a soul, but -one does not know 
how an Egyptian philosopher would have explained the relation and 
the attributes of all these parts of the whole man, if indeed he had 
any dear conceptions of them himself. The poets conceived the sky 
as a cow : the myth reminds one of the Indian celestial cow which 
yields all that one wants. The priestesses of Neit or Hother, who 
sang and danced before the god on festive occasions, are not 
unknown in India. There must have been tyrannical chieftains 
and corrupt officials at the time, as there have been in /all 
countries : nevertheless it was believed that unrighteousness was 
wrong and would be punished by the gods. The ruler of a district 
protests ; “I have given bread to the hungry, I have clothed him 
that was naked. I never oppressed one in possession of his pro- 
perty, so that he complained of it to the God of my city.” An interest- 
ing act of charity mentioned in Egyptian documents was to supply 
boats to the boatless, 'just as food and raiment were provided to the 
hungry and the naked. It is generally believed that the Egyptian 
remedy against famine was storage of grain. This, however, is not 
the whole truth : the grain stored must often have proved inade- 
quate, and importation from other parts of the country into aff^ted 
districts must have been a common measure of relief from famine. 
Thus an assistant treasurer says of the district under his charge : 
“ I sustained Gebelin during the unfruitful years, there being four 
hundred men in distress. I made thirty ships, then thirty more 
ships, and I brought grain for Esneh and Tuphium, after Gebelin 
was sustained.” Another provincial ruler says : “ When years of 
fiunine came, I ploughed all the fields of the Oryx-nome, preserving 
its people alive, and furnishing its food, so that there was none 
hungry therein. Then came great Niles, rich in grain and all things* 
but I did not collect the arrears of the fields.*’ The costume of the 
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nobles and their wives in early Egypt was very simple. The miilf 
costume consisted a white linen kilt, secured above the wi^ a 
girdle or band and hanging down to the knees, a wig, arhidh WM 
worn on state occasions, and a broad collar, often inlaid v^h eostl^ 
stones. The female attire consisted of a dose-fitdng, deevdess, 
white linen garment hanging from the breast to the ankles and 
secured by two bands over the shoulders, a long urig, a (K>llar and 
necklace, and a pair of bracelets. It is a remarkable illustration of 
the varying conceptions of morality among different societies that it 
was customary for an Egyptian youth to marry his sister ; it is said 
of Ramses II. that “ he left over a hundred sons and at least half as 
many daughters, several of whom he himself married." The natnUl 
line of inheritance was through the eldest daughter, who often 
managed the affairs of her son during his minority. Thus women 
held an important position in a family. Except as guardian of her 
SOU/ however, .a woman was not ordinarily allowed to rule. This 
prejudice was broken down by Hatshesput, who may be described 
as the first great ruling queen known to history. She lived in the 
first part of the fifteenth century B. C., and in mentioni ng her we 
skip over a vast tract of history after the period of the early pyra- 
mid'builders. Society must have changed considerably during the 
period. Yet she must have been a woman of uncommon talent and 
ability to overcome not only the traditional prejudice, but the 
opposition of her half-brother, who was also ^ man of capacity. 
The court architect could not have been merely flattering when he 
said of her that “she was the bow-cable of the South, the mooring- 
staKe<tof the Southerners, the excellent stern-cable of the Northland 
is she ; the mistress of command, whose plans are excellent, who 
satisfies the Two Regions (Southern and Northern Egypt) when she 
speaks.” As a woman she could not lead armies and her ambi- 
tion was not military. In Professor Breasted’s opinion, a warrior 
was needed at the head of affairs at the particular juncture of 
Egyptian history, and her rule at that time was, therefore, a * 
misfortune. So many centuries after the event, the reader may 
not be able to identify himself so closely with the interests of a 
nearly forgotten kingdom as to deplore the intervention of the 
great queen : we may remember that she applied herself diligentiy 
to the management of the internal affiiirs of her kingdom, and she , 
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could boast at one period of her reign, I have restored that which 
was in ruins. I have raised up that which was unfinished since tiie 
Asiatics were in the midst of the Northland, overthrowing that 
which had been made while they ruled in ignorance of Re.” If the 
triumph ot Egyptian arms in Asia and in distant parts of Africa 
itself was delayed by the rule of a queen, her successor achieved a 
triumph which has led the enthusiastic American Professor to des- 
cribe him as the first builder of a real Empire known to history, the 
first world-hero, who does not suffer by comparison with Alexander 
and Napoleon. In the words of Dr. Breasted : “ From the fastnesses 
of Asia Minor, the marshes of the upper Euphrates, the islands of the 
sea, the swamps of Babylonia, the distant shores of Lydia, tbe 
oases of the Sahara, the terraces of the Somali coast and the upper 
cataracts of the Nile, the princes of his time rendered their tribute 
to his greatness. His commanding figure, towering like an embodi- 
ment of righteous penalty among the trivial plots and treacherous 
schemes of the petty Syrian dynasts, must have clarified the atmos- 
phere of oriental politics as a strong wind drives away niiasmic 
vapours. His name was one to conjure with, and centuries after 
his empire had crumbled to pieces it was placed on amulets as a 
word of power.” He was Thutmose III, It would give us a 
glimpse into the mind of Egypt to notice how the poets of the land 
depicted the greatness of this Emperor. Amon, his god, says to 
him ; — 

I have made them see thy majesty as a circling star. 

When it scatters its flame in fire and gives forth its dew. 

I have made them see thy majesty as a young bull, 

Firm of heart, ready-homed and irresistible. 

I have made them see thy majesty as a crocodile, 

Lord of fear in the water, inapproachable. 

I have made them see thy majesty as a fierce-eyed lion, 

While thou makest them corpses in their valleys. 

• I have made them see thy majesty as a soaring hawk. 

Seizing that which he seeth, as much as he desires. 

I have, made them see thy majesty as a southern jackal, 

VK Swift-footed, stealthy-going, who roves the two Lands. 

Tbe extension of the Empire brought in its train a vast quan- 
ity of wealth, both through trade and in the shape of tribute. The 
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sipple life of the early Egyptian was transfornied ; he no longer 
wore the kilt which covered him only from hip to knee. Foreign 
weavers and artisans taught him the manufacture of finer garments 
and more artistic ornaments. He wore more linen and decorated 
his person* more elaborately ; he learnt the use of more furniture, 
and gave himself up to more luxuries. The Empire of Thutmose III 
gradually fell to pieces. During the period of decline, which occu- 
pied several centuries, some mighty warriors and clever statesmen 
appeared on the scene. We may notice, for example, the clever 
stroke of policy of the Emperor who appointed a High Priestess of 
Amon, because the High Priests had grown too powerful and 
troublesome. The Egyptian rulers had a great weakness for build- 
ing and endowing temples. The priests of Amon seem to have 
had an organisation of their own, which, supported by their wealth, 
became a power in the land and challenged the supremacy of the 
Emperors, though the Egyptians from very earl times looked upon 
their kings as gods and sometimes even worshipped them in temples 
during their life-time. Fifteen per cent of the lands of the entire 
country were held by the temples, and the slaves owned by the 
temples constituted about two per cent, of the whole population. 
The economic disturbance arising from this and other causes required 
statesman-like handling from time to time, as the revolts in distant 
provinces of the Empire required warriors to quell them. Of these 
great men we shall say i^pthing here. But one more character we 
must notice, as he shows how the intellectual life of the nation was 
progressing along with the material prosperity. 

The Egyptian was passionately fond of outdoor life, and 
naturally so in his climate. His art indicates how much of his 
inspiration he derived from Nature and the teeming life around him. 
If any artist ever felt joy in his art, it was the Egyptian artist. It 
has, however, been said by competent judges that he lacks the 
idealism of the Greek sculptor. The Egyptian philosopher of the 
earlier days was still more open to this criticism. Leisure for 
speculation, contact with other nations, and the freedom of thought 
which generally prevails in an age of political expansion and com- 
mercial and military enterprise eventually produced their natural 
result, and the philosopher began to propound new interpretations 
of his ancient gods. The great designers of the stupendous monu- 
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ments ot his land suggested to him how the wonderful things and 
creatures arohad him must have proceeded from a great Designer. 
Instead of many gods of many shapes, he saw a single great Mind, 
out of whidi, he said, proceeds the powers of “all gods, of all 
people, of all cattle, of all reptiles, that live, thinking and command- 
ing everything that He wills.” This new school of thinkers found 
a stout champion in Amenhotep IV., in the thirteenth century B. C. 
Professor Breasted calls him the first great idealist of the world : he 
‘might at any rate be called the first great religious reformer known 
to history. He regarded the Sun-God, Aton, as the greatest of gods, 
indeed the sole God, and the songs of praise addressed by him to Aton 
would bear comparison with the best hymns produced by the early 
Indo- Aryans. He built new temples for his favourite god and did every- 
thing in his power to replace the older creeds by his new purer and 
more beautifiil teaching. The movement, indeed, did not succeed : it 
practically died with him, though his temples remained. While he 
was engaged in religious controversies, the outlying members of the 
Empire were tending to fall away from the Central Government, 
and his rule, like that of Queen Hatshes put, must have been regarded 
as a misfortmie by those whose principal aspiration was to maintain 
the military glory and the material prosperity of the Empire. The 
fate of Empires apart, Amenhotep, who called himself Ikhnaton 
or the Spirit of the Sun, claims our admiration as a great star, in that 
he rose so early, in the intellectual firmament of mankind. If the date 
usually assigned to the composition of the Vedas be true, Ikhnaton 
might have been the contemporary of some of the great sages of 
India. When the famous Gayatri was being chanted on the banks of 
the Indus and perhaps the Ganges, the identical Savitar or Aton must 
have inspired his imperial devotee on the banks of the Nile to sing : 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of heaven, 

O living Aton, Beginning of Life ! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon of heaven. 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty ; 

For thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high over the earth ; 
Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all thou hast ma 
Thou kindest them by thy love. 

Thcmgh thou art afar, thy rays are on earth ; 

Hiot^h thou art on high, thy footprints are the day. 
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Amir Habibullah has left India and reached his mountain fast* 
nesses, carrying with him the memories of pleasant company and 
avilised activities, and many a product of Western and Eastfrn art 
that captivated his fancy in the Indian market. Mr. Morley has 
told the House of Commons that there was no conversation be* 
tween the Viceroy and the Amir on political matters, at any rate 
regarding the revision of the treaty. H. E. the Viceroy told the 
Chiefs of Baluchistan that he hoped to exchange views with the 
Amirduring his visit regarding the disputes that now and then occurred 
on the frontier. If the Viceroy adhered to his revolve, political 
matters could not have been altogether avoided from bis conversa- 
tion with the Amir, but it may be that His Afghan Majesty was 
not agreeable to any discussion of political matters when away from 
his capital, as a difference of opinion might have introduced an 
element of unpleasantness in the enjoyment of a tour which the 
oriental guest must have wished to be happy throughout. The Amir’s 
friends had complained of the over-cautious attitude of the British, 
and had pleaded for a more generous and confiding policy towards 
Afghanistan. Apparently His Majesty is quite content with the 
treaty, as understandings too close and too elabrate might perhaps 
interfere with bis freedom of action also. Habibullah had a weak- 
ness for things European even before he came to India : be goes 
back from India a thorough convert to the enlightened materialism of 
the West. He reminded his co-religionists at Lahore that religion 
does not fill one’s stomach, nor does it erect a roof over one’s head. 
While, therefore, firm in his devotion to the glorious teaching of 
Islam, he recommended an earnest pursuit of secular Imowlwlgd for 
getting on in this world. He has taken a geologist with him to examine 
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the mineral resources of his country. He is credited with a newly 
conceived intention of building more bridges and opening out more 
roads. All these reforms must involve fresh taxation, and might, 
therefore, be resisted by the people and regarded with distrust and 
alarm for some time. But eventuall)' every country must appreciate 
the comforts which a civilised, though costly, administraton is able 
to secure. The Mullahs in certain portions of Afgh anistan are 
already said to have taken up a hostile attitude towards the reform- 
ing Amir. Habibullah does not seem to have been a great friend of 
the Mullahs at any time. His father sometimes rebuked tliem 
sternly. The amiable son, whose behaviour towards them has been 
more conciliatory, was at one time believed to have fallen under 
their influence. This opinion, however, may not be quite correct. 
If we may believe a recent writer, once an engineer in Afghanistan, 
Amir Habibullah has sometimes upbraided the idle lives of the fakirs. 
Every student of Indian history knows that the British Govern- 
ment had from time to time to pay some price for the introduction 
of new ideas into the country, though the policy of non-interference 
with the prejudices of the people has been followed as far as possible. 
The Afghans are a less tolerant people than the mild inhabitants of 
the plains of India, and one may well believe that every reform in 
the Amir’s Kingdom must cost some struggle. 

During the present Session of Parliament the vigilant friends of 
India have shown a remarkable amount of forbearance towards Mr. 
Morley. No amendment to the Address was proposed, and the 
questions with which the Secretary of State has been plied have 
generally had no reference to exciting topics. The Honourable 
Members have absorbing topics of their own to consider — the reform 
or the subjugation of the House of Lords, Home Rule for Ireland, 
improvement of Education, and other less important questions. In 
view of the inflamed character of the relations between Hindus and . 
Muhammadans in certain parts of India, perhaps a feeling has come 
over some of our friends that they would not be doing any real goo d 
by interfering in any controversial matter where the people them- 
selves are not agreed as to what they collectively want. A largely 
signed memorial for a revision of the partition of Bengal has been 
3 ubmitted to Mr. Morley, and no question has yet been asked to 
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ascertain what action, it any, the Secretary of State propoaea to 
take. There is an end to all things, even to agitation, and there 
seems to be a disposition in England to give Mr. Morley and t*ord 
Minto the rest which they have |]1 along desired. The Punjabee prose* 
cution has^created much sensation in the Punjab and in other provinces, 
and there was an interpellation in the Commons. The question of 
the alleged guilt of the proprietor and the editor under that some-^ 
w^hat dangerous section of the Penal Code — Section 153 A — has not 
yet completely emerged from the Law Courts, and there is a 
suspense in the public excitement that has been caused b}^ the sen- 
tence passed upon the popular j ournalists, and that is bound to 
increase if they are ultimately sent to jail for the alleged 
offence of attempting to promote feelings of enmity or hatred 
towards Europeans. The Courts are sacred and impregnable : an 
alteration of the law is likely to be demanded, if its interpretation 
and application end in the incarceration of the persons responsible 
for the writing in the Punjab paper. 

The month of February has generally been one of events in 
preparation and progress, rather than of events accomplished. In- 
dian legislation is, as a rule, not sensational. In Bombay the 
legislation from time to time undertaken for the benefit of agricul- 
turists wil 1 be carried a step further by amending the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, so as to enable a cultivator, who has entered 
into transactions of certain kinds on paper with a money-lender, 
to set up an oral agreement contradicting the apparent nature of the 
transaction and explaining its true character. It requires no little 
skill to extricate and protect the ignorant and imprudent — at any 
rate, indigent — cultivator from the coils in which he so often gets 
involved. The success of the endeavours which have been so con- 
sistently made lies upon the knees of the gods. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHURCH CATHOLIC AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


To the Editor of East & West. 

Sir, — I have to apologise to your correspondent, Mr. Crossfield, for 
having missed the point of his articles on ‘‘ Intellectual and Moral Autho- 
rity.** I doubt whether I should have attempted to reply had I awaited 
the conclusion of his series. I should certainly not have done so by 
means of a short note on the subject. I, however, less regret the mis- 
understanding, as Mr. Crossfield s reply to my letter enables me to define 
the position of the Catholic Church yet more distinctly, which is all I 
attempted or can attempt within the narrow limits of a letter. Another 
correspondent,^. R. C., has attempted a fuller answer, satisfying enough 
to a Roman Catholic, I cannot say how it will appeal to an outsider. 

The point in question is the justice of the Church’s claim to divinely 
derived intellectual and moral authority. This must be proved, and the 
proof is of two kinds. The first demonstrates the Divinity of Christ and 
His establishment of a duly constituted teaching body — the College of 
the Apostles — deriving its authority from Him. All here hinges on 
Christ’s divinity, and that, again, teste St. Paul, depends on the testimony 
of His resurrection. To outsiders, this line of proof is, by its nature, one 
that the lapse of years may weaken. Moreover, it makes religion depend 
on the subtleties of hermeneutics and the criticism of historic documents. 
This is, therefore, evidently not a proof that one who runs may read. 

The second proof shows the Church to be divine and concludes to its 
di^ne origin. This second proof is the Church herself, as she was, as 
she promises to be, but abwe all as she is. 
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Mr. Crossiield impugns this living proof as not evid#ntly divina in 
the past history of Europe. As Thave sai4 I shall ribt attempt a retuita* 
tion within the limits of a short tetter^ The work has al^dy been 
done in England, at great length and w^l, by Sir Thomas W. Allies^ 
K. C. S. G.,in the seven volumes ofhis Formation of Christendom Series/* 
Neither shall 1 here try to show that the future of the Church is divine, 
by indicating the lines along which she seems to me to be developing. 
That were a course bristling yet more with controversy, where, in all pro- 
bability, A. R. C. and not Mr. Crossfield would be my oontroverter. 

There remains the present. The present is obvious. Study the 
Church as she is. 

The Church is, now, an organic whole, as a body, in doctrine and 
practice, ennobling, spiritualising and divinising man. Egoism the most 
intensely exacting, altruism the most devoted, are in her sublimed into one 
divine whole-life. Many members, she is also one body. As Christ prayed 
before his passion ‘‘that they all maybe one; as Thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us : that the world may 
believe that I'hoit hast sent me"^ Obstructiveness to “ the rationalising spirit 
in human affairs’* is not in her, as a body, only occasionally from indivi- 
duals. Her obstructiveness is to the rashness that anticipates the con- 
clusions of reason, where the wish is father to the thought. Unwholesome 
she is not save to the untrue. Weeds grow rank in good soil. The rank- 
ness indicates the richness of the soil and the weeds are periodically 
thrown over the wall. Superstition^ too, there is, but none in the Church’s 
teaching and solemnly authorised practice. 

Now, all this is assertion, but an assertion easy to verify. Read 
Catholic newspapers and reviews. They are not difficult of access. If the 
life of which they are the expression, after making due allowance for per- 
sonal coefficients, is not evidently divine, there is nothing more to say. But 
non-Catholic literature is in this connection valueless. It describes the 
Church as she seems to those who cannot know her. It is not even 
trustworthy as mere chronicle. 

Finally, I would add that the Church Catholic of Mr. Crossheld’s 
aspirations is recognised as a present fact by the Catholic Church of my 
devotion. In theological phraseology it is known as “the soul of the 
Church ” and embraces Buddhists, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, Confu- 
cians, all who seek the Truth. May the Church Catholic of Mr. Cross- 
field grow and expand in the “rationalising spirit,” “in knowledge,” “in 
culture,” and may the hoped-for “finer social fruition and saner mental 
outlook” soon arrive, whether mediante God’s British Empire or not. My 
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aspirations are one with his. The body of the Church shall then be 
coextensive with the soul of the Church, The Church Catholic and JJhe 
Catholic Church shall then be the One Church. 

With 60 much in common to look forward to, 1 trust Mr* Crossheld 
wifi not deny to me, some at least if not all the rationalist’s supreme 
good sense.” 


Agra. 


CHAS. A. DOBSON. 
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THE STATESMEN OF ANCIENT INDIA. 


T he political ability of the Hindu races has been so cabiiia 
cribbed, confined " daring many centuries by successive alie' 
dominations that modem foreign observers are hardly prepared to 
credit the ancient inhabitants of India with any high degree of skill 
in the art 0^ government. I venture, however, to think that the 
facts of histcffy warrant the assertion that in olden days the settled 
Indian races displayed marked ability for political orgaoisoion, and 
produced a considerable number of statesmen worthy to rank on 
equal terms with European rulers living in about the same stage of 
civilisation. 

The merits and demerits of the half*foreign' govnmment of 
Akbar in the sixteenth century are suffidiently well-known, and that 
'great monarch can well bear comparison as a statesman ofthefint 
rank with his contemporaries, Henry IV. of France and EUaabeth of 
England. But Akbar, notwithstanding that he utilised indigenous 
talent with wise liberality, was himself a foreigner almost as much as 
an English Viceroy is, and India cannot fairly claim his fine political 
qualities as those of one of her sons. 

In order to obtain a view of a polity truly Indian we must go 
back to much earlier times, long before the Great Moguls were dreamt 
of; and, if we do so, we Shall find that ancient India could breed 
statesmen, and we may thus be led to cherish the hope that, in ti^ia 
matter as in so many others, history will repeat itself. The ion ali 
of the south are so imperfectly known that we are compelled to 
exclude them from consideration, and to confine our attention to 
India north of the Nerbudda— the Hindustan of a later age. 

Three periods df brilliantly siltoessful Hindu govmnmW pre* 
vraus to the Muha mm a d an conquest stand out conq>icaonBly, and a 
oon^erable amount of information conoenUng eadi is on noord. 
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Owing to the well-known lade of historical literature in India proger 
—as distingaished from the border-lands of Ceylon, Kadimir, NetMilt 
and Assam, all of which have their chronides — we are radnly depen- 
dent for our detailed knowledge of the government of the old Hindu 
empires upon the accounts of three foreign travellers, \he first of 
udibm was a Greek, while the second and third were Chinamen. The 
three poiods referred to as those in which the natural Hindu capacity 
for government was best displayed are, firstly, the Maurya (321 — 
232 B.C.), secondly, the Gupta (320—480 A.D.), and thirdly, the 
reign of Harsha (606—648 A.D.). The first period is marked by the 
names of Chandragupta, or Sandracottus, and Asoka. Two other 
Chandraguptas and Samudragupta are the glories of the second period. 
Harsha stands alone, and on a lower pedestal. 

For each of these periods we fortunately possess the account of 
an impartial foreigner, who resided long in India and enjoyed ample 
opportunities for observation. The earliest of these alien sojourners, 
Megasthenes the Greek, represented his master Seleucus Nikatmr, 
lord of Western Asia, at the court of Chandragupta Maurya, the 
first emperor of India, and employed his spare time in making notes 
so well that the information collected by him continued to be the 
principal, source of European knowledge of India until the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguese navigators re-opened the routes of 
maritime commerce bet ween the East and West, which had been long 
foigotten and disused. The book written by the Greek ambassador 
has not been preserved, but so many extracts from it were taken by 
extant authors that probably little of value has been lost. Megas. 
thenes’ account of the court and administration ot Chandragupta 
Maurya is supplemented and continued by the autobiographical 
details in the inscriptions of Asoka, grandson of that monarch. The 
positive facts thus placed at the disposal ’of the historian are illus- 
tihted by the theoretical exposition of Hindu polity, ascribed by early 
tradition to Chanakya, the minister of Chandragupta, and certainly 
of ancient date . With the help of these documents and the testimony 
of buildings, sculptures and other monuments, the modem student is 
in a favourable position for appreciating the merits of the Maurya 
pedity* notwithstanding the lapse of more than two millenniums. 

Some authors have supposed that the idea of an Indian empire 
..was suggested by the example of Alexander the Great; bmthe 
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beto opinion seems to be that Uie model <m which ChindtigQlitt 
Bunrya monlded his institutions was the Pmsian empiit of 
and his successors, on the throne of whidi Alexanitor sat for a ftnr 
years, ^rom the time of Darius, the scm of Hystaspes, in 500 B.C. 
the rulers *of India had been in touch with their great western 
neighbour, and were, not in need of the example of Alexandcarto 
teach them imperial ideas. Chandragupta Maurya, whoever may 
have been his teacher, certainly learned how both to think and act 
imperially ; and in the course of twenty^four years (321 — 297 BX 3 .) 
succeeded in clearing out the last of the Ma^onian garrisons, in 
fhistrating the attempt of Seleucus Nikator to recover the lostyCdh* 
quests of Alexander, and in establishing Magadha, the modem Bihar 
as a paramount power over a dominion extending from the Hindu 
Kush probably as far as the Nerbudda. So great an achievement is 
conclusive proof that Chandragupta Maurya possessed militasy and 
political ability of a high order. This condusion is supported by the 
&eek account of the details of his government, which indicates that 
at that period— the fourth century b.c.— the world could not exhibit 
an example of a large state enjoying a government more skilled and 
effident than that of the Indian empire. 

The spirit of Chandragupta's rule was frankly despotic, and his 
methods for securing obedience were of the sternest He was swift 
to shed blood, and relied on the agency of departmental offidals, 
who had at their back a well-organised standing army and fleet. 
The central government, while necessarily entrusting ample 
authority to the rulers of remote provinces, watched those officers 
with jealous suspidon, and sought to curb their tendency to indepen* 
dence by a system of continuous espionage. Asoka's orders that the 
" king’s men ” should keep him fully informed on all public affidrs 
are quite in accordance with the rules ascribed to his grandfather’s 
minister, who attached high importance to the judicious use tjf 
governmental spies, and was prepared to sanction for the beneflt 
the crown the most unscrapulous proceedings on thdr part, subject 
to the theoretical proviso that they should be employed "only 
against the wicked, and never against the;;innocent and virtuous.’’ 
The Hindu text-writer is as shameless as the 1 Florentine|Maehiav«Ili 
in this respect, and does not hesitate to lay down that " state spies, 
whose profession is to administer poismi to political qffenders, may 
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bring aboift a quarrel between two guilty persona b<»rn of the same 
fam%, and administer poison to one or the other. The survivor 
and pmty shall be accused of poisoning and their property con- 
fiscated and taken by the Government.'* The policy thus recommend- 
ed is precisely the same as that of Machiavelli, which has been 
siimmarised as resting on the principle that for the establishment 
and maintoianoe of authority all means may be resorted to, and 
that the worst and most treacherous acts of the ruler, however 
unlawful in themselves, are justified by the wickedness and treachery 
of the governed.” No excepticmally high standard of morality is 
claimed for the ancient Hindu monarchs, most of whom, doubtless, 
were as unscrupulous as the Medici and Borgias. But it is clear 
that they possessed the capacity to govern strongly, if sternly, a 
vast empire, to handle effectually huge military forces, to maintain 
Ofdei| protect property, and enforce their will in the most distant 
provinoes. It is a long cry ” from Patna (Pataliputra), the Maurya 
capital, to Gimar in Kathyawar, but Chandragupta had a Governor 
stationed at the latter place, who is recorded to have constructed an 
irrigation embankment, which was still worth repairing seven and a 
half centuries later. 

^egasthenes tells us how the Indiad Irrigation Department, like 
the similar institution in Egypt, regulated the rivers and systemati- 
cally controlled the distribution pf the water among the farmers. 
Mo^m zemindars and cultivators think themselves harshly treated 
because they h^ve to pay water-rates, but their predecessors, more 
ti»n two thousand years ago, suffered from the same grievance, and 
were compelled to pay udaka-bh&ga^ at heavy rates, desmbed in 
Gbanakya’s book. Property was so well protected that the daily 
larcenies in the royal camp, with a population of four hundred 
thousand people, amounted to a mere trifle, and crime of all sorts 
was ruthlessly repressed. High roads were maintained, municipal 
institutions were fully developed, and adequate arrangements were 
nuule for safeguarding the interests of foreign residents. Without 
g«ribi^larther into detail, it may be asserted with confidence that in 
tho Maurya age every department of State was well organised, 
•ooBcding to ancient standards, and that the Indian system of 
gdynmasMit three centuries before the Christian era was equal, if 
not lij^srfori to that of Akbar in the sixteenth century. 
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With nfereoce to the qnotetion hrom ChantlQrt’t trattei, 
ei&hift « low moail standard ctf state*oraft, it itoady filh jgtil 
altentkmto the very different tone of Asdca’a edkti) wh^iatalenli 
advanced moral doctrines, tinged with a Bnddhiet ooloittliyi, tf 
applicable to both private and public affiiira. How ftr the 'piom 
emperor’s precepts were acted on cannot be determined now, btt Hfii 
safe to assume that practice lagged far behind themry, and that 
Chanakya’s prescriptions were often preferred by provinetel governoii 
to the less practical exhortations of the imperial preacher* What* 
ever may to our judgment concerning the ethical standard of ^e 
Maurya rule, there is no doubt that during three long reigna wttend* 
ing over nearly a century (321*232 B.C.), the central i^venttnant, 
working from Patna, without the fticilities for communioatUNl 
vided by modem inventions, successfully controlled all the paiii^ 
an empire as great as British India, and at the same time maiptilliod 
its international dignity as the friend and ally on equal terms ofthe 
Greek contemporary sovereigns in Syria, Macedonia and Egypt* 

After the decay of the Maurya dynasty, India pawed throii|^ a 
long agony of internal dissension and foreign invasion. Very litito is 
known about the administration of the government by the powerftil 
Kusban or Indo-Scythian monarchs during the first ud secjmd cen. 
turies, A.D.,but the scanty data available indicate that their rale was 
strong and organised on civilised lines. These kings, having been 
foreigners from the steppes of Central Asia, the question of their 
political capacity does not concern us at present. 

The next truly native dynasty which claims attenthm is that of 
the Guptas, which was founded in 320 A.O., and ceased to be of 
importance about 480 A.D. The seat of Government of the earlier 
kings was Patna, as, it bad. been -six^centuries before in Ascha's thne, 
but the centre of political.' gravity was gradually shifted wwtwaids, 
as the imperial power was extended to.thejsbore of the Andliail Sea. 
Samudragupta (about 32^—375 a.d.), an exceptionally aooooHdisbed 
prince, not content,,wjth the thorough subjugation of toe greater pan 
of Northern India, conducted a marvellous campaign in the South, 
and carried bis victorious standards almost to the extremity of the 
peninsula. Such a feat of arms, although it did not result in perms* 
neat conquest, needed powers of no ordinary kind to ensure its 
succew, and jt»tly entitles the man who performed it to a high f^ce 
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among w^er kings. But no deta^ information cooceming his 
internal administration is on record j and we must be contM)tfo;4)i80 
our appredation of the merits of Gupta government on the narrative 
of Fa>himi, a pious Buddhist pilgrim from Chinai who travelled and 
tended in India at the beginning of the fifth century, during the reign 
of Chandragupta II., son and successor of Samudragupta. 

At that time the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by the successors 
of Alexander had long vanished, the Roman empire was staggering 
under the blows of Alaric the Goth, and the modem system of 
European states was still unborn. We learn, with some wonder, from 
the transparently truthful remarks of the simple-minded Chinese 
pilgrim, that Northern India then enjoyed an orderly and efiSdent 
govnnment apparently superior to any contemporary administration 
in Europe. 

Fa-hien, the pilgrim referred to, spent fourteen years in India, 
busily engaged in the study of Sanskrit and the collection of 
materials to aid in the propagation of the Buddhist frith in China. 
His mind being devoted to religion, he could spare little time or 
attention for secular affairs, to which he rarely alludes. But he felt 
constrained to give expression to his satisfaction with the Indian 
institutions among which he had lived for so many years, and he 
left on record a striking account of the political and social con- 
dition of the country, which excites agreeable surprise by the 
high praise bestowed. He gives no hint of ever having suffered 
loss or violence in the course of his extensive travels, and was 
espedally delighted at the personal liberty permitted by the govern- 
ment and the absence of vexatious restrictions. The irritating 
system of passports, described by Chanakya as in force during 
Maurya times, had frllen into disuse, and the pilgrim observes in his 
homdy way ‘tbaSt. "4hose who want to go away may go ; those who 
want to stdp,imajr8top.” In the " middle country ” to the south of 
Mathura, he' states eipphatically that the people were "numerous 
and happy,'* and he was pleased to notice the mildness of the penal 
law, as contrasted with that of China. Most r^frnoes were visited 
me^by fioes,<the death penalty was unknown, ^and amputatkm of 
the hand was inflicted only in cases of repeated violent 
The oflkials were provided with salaries, and so were not oonstrained 
to "iqneeie” the people. His description of Magadha and iti 
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andmt c»i»tal is equaHy pteadng. He deciaree that " the iiiShbt* 
ti&ts 1^ rich and prosperous, and rie with one another in the pias* 
tioe of benevolence and righteousness.** A spedtUy interaithif 
nuuifestation of public charity was the free hospital, where we ara told 
the sick *'gbt the food and medicines which their cases require^ and 
are made to feel at ease ; and when they are better, they go away 
of themselves. ” This testimony proves beyond all doulM that the 
government of Chandragupta 1 ^. (Vikram&ditya) rtrucK a 
traveller living under its protection as being eminently sensible and 
efficient — vl government which permitted all reasonable liberty and 
encouraged the growth of both wealth and learning. The testi* 
mony is the more emphatic because the pilgrim was a aealous 
Buddhist, while King Chandragupta 11. was an orthodox Hindu, 
specially devoted to the worship of Vishnu. No country in Barope 
at that period could have been described by a traveller in such terms, 
and the conclusion is inevitable that in 400 a.d. India possessed 
statesmen who knew how to govern effectually without the aid (ff 
cruelty. The general social prosperity and advanced pditioal deve- 
lopment were reflected in Sanskrit literature, which, at about the 
same time, attained its highest point in the works of Kalidasa. 

About half a century after the visit of Fa-hien, the prosperity 
of the Gupta dominions was rudely disturbed by the irruption (ff 
hordes of wild nomads from Central Asia, known to the Indians 
as Hunas, to European writers as White Huns, and to the Chinese 
as Yetha or Ephthalites. They appeared in the Gangetic provinces 
for the first time about 455 a.d., when they were repulsed by the 
Chown Prince ; but fresh swarms poured in, and overcame the Hindu 
resistance. In the course of a few years the Huns established 
themselves as the dominant power of Northern India. Both as im- 
pure casteless foreigners and as cruel brigands they were naturally 
loathed by the natives, whom they oppressed without mercy. 
About 538 A.D. a confederacy of Hindu princes of the interior rose 
against th^r intolerable t3rranny, and succeeded in driving the Hun 
leader, Mihiragula, back into the frontier provinces of ithe Punjab 
andKuhmir. 

But the long continued troubles due to the barbarian invasien 
had sapped the foundations of Hindu polity, and destroyed the 
flibric of the Gupta empire ; so that, even when the enemy had 
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iMMi drlRtt bade, no great prosfMrity to 

Ibe dxth century, fnmi the time of the llun 
detei^ imctiadly is a blank for the historian, and no ruler of note 
a{q|)fatedimtil (o6 a.d,, when*Harsha,King of Thanesar ai^ Kanauj, 
eanjie the throne. In the course of a long reign df forty-two 
yeii^to made himself master of the greater part of Upper India, 
and ei^yed the satisfaction of seeing the kings of Assam in the far 
east and of Kathyawar in the far tyest attend pageants as vassals in 
his train. 

Just as we are indebted to Fa-hien, the earliest of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, for the early extant account of Gupta internal 
administration, so our knowledge of the system of government 
adc^ted by Harsha is noainly derived from the writings of the most 
celebrated of the Chinese travellers, Hiuen Tsang, Master of the 
Law, who, like his predecessor, spent about fourteen years in India 
(630-44). He gives a lively account of the power and magnificence 
of Harsha, who was a strong and ambitious monarch, engaged in 
sdiemes of conquest almost up to the end of his life. Although 
order was not preserved quite so well as in the days of the great 
Gpptas, and the penal code was more sanguinary than then, probably 
inconsequence of the social disruption caused by the Hun invasions, 
the country still enjoyed the benefit of control by a powerful central 
authority, and the general condition evidently was fiiirly prosperous. 
Tlw sovereign kept continually on the move and relied mainly on his 
personal supervision to secure efficient administration by his subordi- 
nates. The ancient political institutions seem to have fallen into 
decay, and so, when Harsha died in 648, the organisation which had 
been held together by his individual energy fell to pieces, and the 
result was anarchy. Harsha was the last of the great Hindu 
paramount sovereigns. It is true that Bhoja of Kanauj acquired and 
held a wide dominion for some fifty years in the ninth century, but 
beyond that bare foct very little is known about him, and be cannot 
be reckoned among the statesmen of India. Numerous minor local 
powers th<m come upon the scene, in such numbers as in themselves 
suffiqe to prove the decadence of the capacity for rule possessed by 
the aaeiaiits. The attempts made by these petty states In the 
e lev e n il l JBid twelfth centuries to combine for purpose of stemming 

^ Muhammedan invasion huled disastrously witii reiidts 
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known to all; and for centi^Oi no man, ote^t Todar 1 ^, AXIjif'l 
fifianoa minister, can be named who doMilrto fnmeialmnbi^^« 
Hindu statesman. ! 'yf’ 

Modmn partisan enthosiasts, aictnated laffolf Vf ttolilniof 
bostiltty to the existing government, hold up to admtntthn an 
idealised picture of Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
his successors. But, in realit}', the Mahratta governmept 
system of organised brigandage rather than a settled State, inid’ its 
proceedings, when viewed in the cold light of historical troft, 
little to admire, and much to abhor. The times in the ei|^teenth 
century were out of joint, and it was not then possible tO Oliate a 
Hindu State based on the best ancient traditions. Subject to the 
necessary control of the British paramount power, which, lo flir as 
human foresight can discern, will be indispensable to Indian wdfkre 
for many generations to come, legitimate Hindu ambition has now 
aihirer, if narrower, field for its exercise; and the examples of 
TravttKore and M3r80Te sho# that Hindus can still learn the ait of 
government, and practise it under modem conditions on a hi|^er 
plane of morality than that with which Chan akya was content. 

The present has its roots in the past in India, as elsewheie,'iM 
the problems of to-day cannot be understood rightly by men 
ignorant of the history of their counfry. The highest funotiott of the 
historian of the dead is to teach the living. Itsemns to me that the 
mere realisation, as a matter of common knowledge of the tnfth, that 
in olden days India could produce statesmen .capable of oondncthlg 
the business of government on the largest scale with credit and 
distinction, should tend to generate in native politicians a sense of 
self-respecting dignity well adapted to form a safe basis for the 
exercise of responsible power in the modes permitted by the condi- 
tions of the twentieth century. Although the cir camstanoa| of Ihe 
Maurya and iGupta ages cannot 'be reproduced, even the story of 
times so remote has its lessons; and, apart from any specific liasoBt, 
the recognition of the fact that the authentic history of ancient 
India records political achievements which may be contemplated 
with pride, should afford a healthy stimulus to the modems, who 
may be thus moved to emulate their ancestors, within theUnritstion 
imposed by the necessities of the times. That history, abe^Nitifiy 
faquotten for many centuries, has been recovered and built the 
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lidKMin innumerable scholfirs daring the last hundred years, most 
of n^om have been Enr^^s— Enj^b, Ftendi, Russian, mid 
Geilnaii— 4he contribution made by students of Indian birth being 
fiur siller than it ought to be. But gratifying signs are not wanting 
that the reproach of India’s indifference to her past is Ifeing wiped 
away; and we may hope for the time when Indian scholars, 
omnbining a sane and enlightened patriotism with the scientific 
methods of European criticism, will take up the duty, which is 
pnqierly theirs, of leading the way in the study of the countless 
Indian historical problems awaiting solution. 


VINCENT A, SMITHj 

Hatbwood, Chtltettham. 
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I T was in the year 1906, for the first time in the histmy of Indiai 
since the direct assumption of the sovereignty of India by the 
crown of England, that what is called the New School of Politic (m 
the Extremists) made itself conspicuous before, during and aftw ^e 
sittings of the National Congress. Its aim, as expounded by its 
journals and accredited representatives, is, so ^ as we can gather, to 
acquire political privileges, or a substantial form of seIf>goveitiment, 
within the empire, by a boycott of everything foreign or British,, of 
British manufi^ures, of offices, paid or honorary, under the British 
Government, and eventually by refusing to pay taxes to the Britis|t 
Government — ^in short, by developing on parallel lines, as it were, a 
system of self-reliance and self-help in all matters in which the people 
now rely on the products of Briti^ labour, and a system of gradually 
withdrawing from the British Government all manner ofoo-operation 
in the administration of this vast Indian Empire. If the above were 
a finrly correct representation of the aims of die Extremist^ then it 
may be added that the scheme is susceptible of unlimited expansion. 
It will mean the abandonment of all artides of necessity, comfort 
and luxury, of machines, implements, manu&ctured products of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of all the countries in Europe and America imd 
the British and European Colonies. Because there can be no ol^ect 
in encouraging European and American manuflKtures at the cost of 
British labour and capitalist. > A logical extension of the scheme may 
even imply the giving up of railways in India built and managed by 
foreign capital and skill, under the directlbn of the British Govern- 
ment, the giving up of British stehmers, of the British Indian post 
and td^ph offices, and of the English language itsdf, tbom^ the 
originators bf this ** Wholesale Boycott Theory " have not yet 
ventured to speak out their minds on this jpart of their programme 
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Hull visitm has not extended as yet beyond the 

holl^.pC fmysMntoftaxesin the fiilness of time fixed by them* 
selvef. Bqt tte British Government is so huge an organisation, and 
the Britirii manufacturer and the British capitalist and the British 
tni4wi haye penetrated in India to such an extent, that to 
ouy unimaginative mind it appears that nothing short of absolute 
renimciation of all of our present day surroundings would emd>le us 
to fiilfil thoroughly, both in spirit and to the letter, this view of Boy- 
cott ^ everything foreign, and, what is more important, of desisting 
to the best of our ability from helping the Government in the 
adminirtration of the country. 

It strikes us that the great objection— an almost fatal one— to 
this Beautiful and grand scheme, is its sheer impossibility. The 
histmy of the world affords no instance of the kind, and even brave 
Ireland has not been able to come up to the level of our esteemed 
Exbremists 1 Situated as India is at present, with a settled Govern* 
mmit and with the majesty of law firmly established, with peace on 
thefirratier, and peace within the country, with teeming millions of 
men, women and children of diverse creeds, temperaments, habili* 
mmts, diet, amusements and occupations, it is futile to expect to 
bring alwut a combination which will be able and willing to 
act op to this Boycott theory for any length of time. Why, 
neither the National Congress nor the Industrial Conference 
exhibition would have been possible, without the co-operation of 
some of the officers of the British Government, of the British 
Govemmlent police, of the British firms and manufiicturers. The 
greatest weakness of the sch erne lies in the way in which its apostles 
and high priests were driven to acknowledge in public that their 
theory would land them in sullen revolt against the Government 
in the shape of refusing payment of taxes. Refraining from the use 
of articles of foreign manufacture is lawful. But to refuse to pay 
is unlawful. Yet the theory is so impracticable that, accord* 
ing to their own confession, they have to descend from the sub- 
lime to the ludicrous 1 Is there a ghost of a chance of the country 
ever making any permanent progress in politics or arts orindus* 
tiisi imder such guidance ? 

Wheiei|l^§|pes the real secret of our helplessness lie ? It lies 
in our'i^ttijjpmlMcity fmrsuch a gigantic task as sullen and p«r* 
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sistmt revolt against the Govemauot The iHudi iBdhHi projj||iiB' 
wM&d be sdved once for all if the pe(qi>le of &dla had thhBervf^l^ 
the uiumi ihity to act with one will. ^ have not laid It £et,^ 

past thoosands of years. They have it not at tlM pt aae ttt day^ 
There is no'nwgidan’s whnd, there is no Mahatma, who can erdite H 
in a day. Why shotdd we in vain exasperate our nderi mid %aite 
<mr energies by proclaiming from the housetops that we are hiiit bn 
wholesale Boycott ? 

Before we can with any measure of success p uisue the Bo^fbOU^ 
there is immense work to be done in the country: (i> ia ^ 
direction of educating our bo3rs and girls (what is the per* 
centage of the literate men and women in dififorent parts of In^ t), 
in organising an a]l«embracing system of primary and seeoidhkfy 
education, education in arts and industiy, (2) in enablii^ a frdily 
large percentage of the people to understand our aims and ^Ufieid* 
ties, (3) in increasing the physical capacity of the race by abothdling 
child marr.iages, (4) in resolutely postponing the marriage of boyt 
till they are able to earn an honest and honourable livelihood, (f ) 
in abolishing the caste system so far as it operates as a bar to the ^ 
commingling of men of different castes and sects for the omnibon 
good, (6) and lastly, in training the people to think more of the 
country as a whole than of their individual and immediate iidnests* 
It is our firm conviction that there is room for strenuous work for 
another 50 or 100 years in these directions, before we can devidop 
the manhood and the womanhood of India to a foil oonsdoosneu 
of their dv ic duties and responsibilities. When the work 'w% have 
indicated above— but very briefly— long, arduous, humble, as it fo, 
will have been done ungrudgingly and patiently, long after the 
obscure workers in huitdreds and thousands are gathered tothdrfofi* 
fathers there will be developed oul of the indigenous matiriafo in 
India a race and a people who will know bow to assert wi^ dignity 
their wants, and how to obtain redress. 

There people who say that the new school has done a dial 
of good indirectly. It has been the direct cause of the newly 
acquired popularity of the Moderates; it has roused the Britiih 
Lion from his long slumber ; it expects Indian problems to be better 
attended to in England. We do not deny that there is sometmth in 
this contention. But the ibjury done is by no means negligiUe : the 
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mindtof many of the young men have been p<^ned; fidse ideals have 
been pnt into thdr heads at the most impresnonable period of their 
lives ; a fiibe atmosphere in which &lse hopes of speedy political 
redress aflfoct young minds has been created, and a |[reat deal 
of unnecessary racial feeling has been roused. Energy, time, and 
numey, urgei^y required for peaceful, constructive work of a very 
important kind, are being frittered away. After a time, when pec^le 
reflect calmly what this wholesale Boycott means and find ft imprac> 
ticable, and after they lapse into their wonted lethargy and fiitalism, 
the task of constructing a sober, practical plan of work which vnll 
carry us forward inch by inch, step by step, from day to day, and 
fipom month to month all along the line, industrially, politically, 
socially and rdigiously->all to suit a central aim — each part being 
harmonised to the rest— will have to be begun. 

Wherein, then, lies our hope ? Not surely in the Extremists. 
But in the lives and teachings of those great men who have 
worked for us and the country unostentatiously— of men like 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Jamsetji Tata, and others who are 
similarly imbued with a faith in peaceful methods and in the steady 
work of successive generations. The British are an eminently practi- 
cal people, and the only thing which can make us their equals or 
their superiors is their virtues— their aggressive virtues— and that 
oneness of feeling which binds them all. If we as a people and as a 
race— man for man, woman for woman, and child for child— in the 
average, are as capable and as efficient as the members of the British 
race, we can not only Boycott them, but do a great deal more. But 
till then, there is enough work, in all conscience, for our hands and 
brains to uplift our countrymen and countrywomen, without being 
lost in the wild fancies of the new-born Extremist party. 

We are not blind to the defects of the British Government. We 
are not devoid of love for our country . We are not oblivious ot the 
low place of India in the scale of; civilised, self-respecting nations of 
the world. We are not bereft of the divine quality of ambition and 
enthusiasm. And we know that mere petitioning or beg^ng for 
favours is not productive of very fruitful results. We are decidedly 
for rdying on ourselves. But we hold it as an article of fiutb that 
our first and foremost duty is to create an Indian Nation. 
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^ For this grand work we want all our energy, time, and aa 
much sympathy and co-operation as we can obtain, both at homo 
and abroad. We must necessarily come in friendly conflict wHh 
Government every day of our lives. But we must not delude 
ourselves into the belief that without creating a united f^ple whose 
religion, like that of Japan, will be the country's rise, we can 
afford even to dream of being able to coerce Government into out way 
of thinking and compel them to act up to our mandates. 


ARJUN. 
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INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


P erhaps I may be allowed to repeat here, in a somewhat 
different shape, some thoughts on Self-Government in India, 
which were the subject of a paper read by me to the East India 
Association on the 22nd February. I ofkr them to the hospitality 
of Eas/ & West, not in order to give a wider advertisement to my 
views as mine, but in the hope that they may be discussed, and that 
the discussion may throw light on a subject which bristles with 
difficulties, practical and theoretical. My principal object is to induce 
a friendly and fruitful exchange of ideas and not merely the barren 
criticism of the ideas of other people. I start with the assumption 
that we are all desirous that educated Indians shall have a larger 
share in the Government of their country. By what means can that 
desideratum be most safely, speedily and permanently obtained ? 

In the first place, we must carefully bear in mind that we have 
h re to face two perfectly separate problems. There is, firstly, the 
problem of securing the admission of more Indians into the public 
services. This, I conceive, is a minor problem. Tlie various dynas- 
ties and governments that have from time to time ruled the peoples 
of India have always largely employed foreigners, just as universitiest 
all over the world, employ foreign persons when native professors 
are not available or not sufficiently learned. In the public service 
what we require is efficiency, intelligence and honesty. Public 
officials are the paid servants of the State, that is, of the people. 
Their conduct is ensured by the rewards and punishments which the 
State can bestow. If it is in some respects desirable t-h^ t public 
officials should be of the same race as the people whose afi&irs they 
administer, we know, on the other hand, that natives of one province 
or district hafe done admirable service in the other provinces or 
districts which are, to them, practically foreign countries. In 
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Northern India, for instance, the Bengali Kermi is ubiquitous, # 
is ifbt the less useful, because in tiie Punjab, to take «aie case, ho Is 
an exile and has to learn the local language and customs jurt a|. an 
Englishman has to learn them. After all, public poUoy is opt 
directed by *subordinate officials. All their doings are goirmiie|i by 
laws, rules, circulars, and they have no powers save those w^ioh 
are expressly conferr^ upon them by such enactments or 
They have to apply their legal powers to individual cases,*and hme 
what is required of them is simply honesty of purpose, conunCtt 
sense and knowledge. The substitution of indigenous for imported 
agency would make but little difference to any one but the dfficiall 
themselves. While, then, it is a good thing that Indians should be 
trained to take a part in the public service of the country, that is a 
matter of minor importance compared with the other branch of my 
subject. There have even been cases, (Lord Reay cited one, I 
think, not long ago), in which the inhabitants of Indian districts have 
actually petitioned to have English Magistrates substituted for 
indigenous officers. That does not imply disloyalty to their own race. 

It simply means that the particular Indian officials petitioned against 
were lacking in training, in temperament, or some other essential 
quality. After all, English officials, at their best, are admitted to be 
as good as any the world produces. We know that India can 
produce as good men. But it would be unreasonable to expedt that 
she should produce them in equally large numbers or by the same 
method of selection. Competitive examination succeeds in England 
because, owing to historical causes which 1 need not enter into 
here, there is a large supply of suitable candidates. Prom my own 
experience I can tell of men who have failed at the Civil ^rvice 
Examination, have come to India as barristers, have risen to the 
High Court, and have quashed the judgments of men who easily 
beat them in mere literary tests of intelligence. I do not, indeed, 
think that a literary examination is the best way of selecting Indians 
for high office. It is not always the finest men or the finest races 
in India who can prepare themselves for stiff examinations ; more* 
over such preparation is necessarily expensive, and India is a frugal 
and a poor country. A certain standard of literary efficiency is, of 
course, necessary. Our officers must be suffidently literate and 
intelligent to understand and explain the laws and regulations they 
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r administer. But the number of efficient candidates as yet presenting 
themselves is not so great as to render it necessary to subject them 
to the purely artificial and arbitrary test of a literary examination. 
It is an admirable system for European candidates, on the wholet 
because it prevents nepotism, favouritism and unfaimesr. A choice 
has to be made among a huge crowd of young Englishmen, all well 
educated, all presumably well bred, and a competitive examination 
is the best device for sorting out the number required. But that is 
essentially a British problem, and has not necessarily anything to do 
with the selection of Indian candidates. It has been repeatedly 
suggested that there should be simultaneous examinations in India 
and England. The Hon. Mr. Gokhale has recently lent his powerful 
support to this claim. I venture to think that he makes a mistake. 
I do not believe that it is at all likely that the India Office would 
agree to such a change. It might make it impossible to control the 
proportion of Indians in the service. It is a possible contingency that 
all, or ne arly all, the selected candidates might, for instance, be Bengali 
Hindus in a particular year. This might cause dissatisfaction both 
in England and India. Simultaneous examinations are not practical 
politics, for the moment, and it is a waste of time to discuss this 
solution of the difficulty. It must not be forgotten that, while in 
Great Britain there is a large and constant supply of educated young 
men, in India the numbers available vary greatly from province to 
province. In Bengal the supply is probably as great as in England. 
In other provinces higher education is not sufficiently advanced to 
provide a steady flow of recruits fitted to hold their own in a 
competitive examination. That is not to say that these provinces do 
not contain men competent to take a part in the administration, 
especially of their own provinces. But examination does not present 
an open door to such men. 

What I propose, then, is that a certain number of vacancies 
should be kept open in each province for natives of that province, 
if a suffiaent number should be available. The number could be 
increased or diminished from time to time, and the remaining 
vacancies might be put up to competition in England. (Indians 
could, as now, present themselves for examination if they were 
wiUhig to face the expense and trouble of the journey to England.) 
The aotnal method of selection matters little if the principle be 
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acp^pted that officials be locally selected where possible and that 
only the remaining vacancies shall be competed for. It is evident 
that this throws a difficult and invidious task on the local adminuh 
trations. Bipt it is one which is faced^ vrith more or less succe», by 
every oriental administration. I would suggest, very diffidently, 
that each local government might choose its own system of making 
appointments. There might be nomination pure and simple, or 
nomination plus an examination, or a certain number of posts put 
up to competition with a proviso that success in the examinatjpn 
would not necessarily give a claim to a post. At present we have 
examination plus such qualities of purse and person as are involved 
in the journey to Europe. The result has been, most will admit, 
surprisingly successful. The Indian members of the Civil Service 
have, almost without exception, been quite up to, if not above, the 
average of young Englishmen similarly chosen. There is no reason 
why a system so successful should be ended. But there seems to be 
a general feeling that it should be supplemented. My suggestion is 
that it should be supplemented by local nominations in each province. 
Those candidates who are ambitious of serving outside their own 
province would proceed to England for the competitive examination. 
Those who are content to serve in their own province would apply 
to their local go vemment for nomination. It may be asked in what 
respect this wou Id differ from the old statutory civil service, which, 
from various cau ses, has become a dead letter. It would differ in 
this, that the candidates would have exactly the same status as the 
“ competition -wallahs.’’ But it would be necessary to give them a 
sound admini strative training. For this purpose I would suggest 
the creation in ndia of something resembling the great Ecoh det 
Sciences Politiques in Paris through which nearly all French Civil 
Servants pass. To this I would also send the candidates selected by 
competition in England. At present, young officials learn their 
work — by doing it. It is not such a bad system as it would seem to 
the outsider, especially if the official novice has the good fortune to 
be placed under a Mag istrate and Collector or Deputy Commissioner 
who takes an interest in the education of his subordinates. The 
office library furnishes sufficient literary material for the depart- 
mental examinations, and life is given to the theoretical studies of the 
oung officials by the practical work in the field or in cutchetry. 
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Bat adnik^trac^iob grows daily more complicated and laborious, |ind 
jdistrict'bi^ti^ haVe less and less time to spend on the education of 
their^ubor^ates. Moreover, in these days of swadeshi and hoycot* 
ting Jt ii a good thing for our officials to have some econoi^ical training 
and to know something of the theory of administration. It is also 
a good thing for them to acquire a sounder linguistic training than 
csm be* picked up from mofussil munshis and pandits. All these 
wants might be supplied at a college of administration. 

It will be answered that such a school once existed in the 
fiimous College of Fort William and proved a failure. That must be 
admitted. But it failed chiefly because the young writers who studied 
there acquired expensive habits in Calcutta and ran into debt. It 
would not be necessary to place the proposed college in a large 
town. It might be located in a healthy hill station, where there 
would be few temptations to dissipation or undue expense. It 
would have the great benefit of giving Indian and European officials 
a common training and a common esprit de corps — an admirable 
equipment for their future career. To this college might also be 
admitted police officers and candidates for the subordinate judicial 
and magisterial services. But it is hardly necessary to go into details 
as to a scheme which is at present purely visionary. Like most com- 
promises, my idea is not likely to please either the sturdy conserva- 
tives, who see no reason for any change, or the reformers who will 
accept nothing short of simultaneous examinations. But since, in 
political and administrative matters, all progress must be by way of 
compromise, I put forward my suggestion in the hope that it may at 
least inspire wiser persons to invent some other and more feasible 
compromise. Let them remember that the problem is to bring 
more capable and suitable Indians into the higher posts of the 
administration. There must be choice of some kind, either the 
mechanical (and therefore impartial) choice of a literary examina- 
tion, ot the choice of responsible administrators who know the sort 
of men that are required. We shall not advance if our reformers 
continue crying for changes which they know perfectly well are not 
likely to be conceded. The difficulty is to think of changes which 
will be acceptable to all, or nearly all, parties. It seems to me (I 
may be wrong) that the line of least resistance is to be found in 
enlarging the services prwinciaUy^ and in allowing the local govern- 
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ments to nominate young men who by birth andodbpi|t^bi|i.nre 
to form a part of the administrative staE • * f ‘1.* '• ' 

The second problem is that of allowing Indiitni tAtmtijb a |h|ti9 
in shaping the polity of the government of the £oi^ti|r> ' they 
already do so to an extent not commonly realised by i^preign 
observers of the Indian administration — an administration w|iich, 
after all, is based upon the Moghal system, is imitated hron in* 
digenous models, and is thoroughly understood and trusted tjbe 
bulk of the people. To say nothing of the newspapers whose 
utterances are carefully studied by responsible officials, I need not 
tell readers of East & West that there are many non*offibial 
Indians whose opinion on any legislative or administrative question 
is gladly welcomed and most respectfully con sidered by the authori- 
ties. Every important piece of legislation is circulated for opinion 
to district officers, and these in their turn carefully consult all 
persons of position and importance in their district who are likely to 
be interested. All the huge mass of opinion thus collected is digested 
and is discussed before the bill finally becomes law. Bills are also 
published in Gazettes, and form the subject of innumerable news- 
paper articles. My own impression is that educated Indians have at 
least equal facilities of knowing all about impending legislation to 
those which are open to Englishmen not in Parliament. Many 
of the latter have never seen a draft bill in their lives, and 
could not understand it if they had. They trust to members of ^rlia- 
ment to do the work for them, and what little they know about 
proposed changes in the law or administration, they gather from 
the columns of their favourite newspaper, the organ of cuie 
party or another. I firmly believe that all important legisla- 
tion is as closely scrutinised and criticised in India as in England. 
There is in reality an enormous consultative body, wlune 
opinions have a real force in shaping the policy of Govern- 
ment. But it is an informal body of uncertain dimensions, and ft 
does its work quietly and unobtrusively. Nowadays, the public 
desires something more formal and visible. The resffit would not 
necessarily be greater efficiency. As a matter of fact the present Indian 
councils are probably more effective than the Colonial Assemblies 
or the Mother of Parliaments, if it is not profanity to say so. But 
the ultimate responsffiility for legislation falls, not upon the penons 
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consulted, but upon the small body of experts by whom legislation 
is finally put into shape. They have done excellent work. The 
Indian codes are one of the finest achievements of British adminis- 
tration, and Sir J. Fit^ames Stephen’s draft Code of Criminal Law — a 
work of huge labour which it would be hopeless to present to the 
British House of Commons— is little more than an adaptation of our 
Penal Code. The present system, though it has theoretical defects, 
has worked well and there will be many who will justly object to a 
change in institutions which have been so practically successful. 
But the time seems to have come when responsibility should have 
a wider basis. It is doubtless advisable that, at a time when there are 
so many and so able critics of the administration, some of them 
should be given a share of the work and the responsibility. In 
what way can this be done without unduly disturbing the social 
and political habits of the country ? My own suggestion is that the 
local councils should be given greater powers and should be 
enlarged. Let each province do the bulk of its own legislation. 
When the Governor of Bengal was the ruler of so much of India as 
was British, it was natural that his council should legislate for the 
whole. Now that India has so grown as to include Muslim Belu- 
chistan as well as Buddhist Burmah, the time for a common legis- 
lature seems to me to have gone by. If there was one lesson to be 
learned from the agitation against the Partition of Bengal, it was 
that there is a very strong local patriotism among the races of India. 
The needs of Bengal are not as those of Burmah or of the Panjab. 
There are many instances in which legislation framed for the whole 
of India has failed of its purpose by being too vague and general. 
We commonly hear complaints, for instance, that the law relating to 
Religious Endowments is a dead letter. It would not be so if it 
were re-enacted, province by province, in accordance with local needs. 
Take, again, such an enactment as the Age of Consent Act. Everyone 
knows that infant marriage is not practised in Hindu Assam or 
Buddhist Burmah and that the statutory age of cohabitation might 
safely be raised in those parts of India to the European level. In 
the adjacent province of l^ngal, on the other hand, from historical 
causes which are reflected in the fact that three-fourths of the popu- 
lation in Eastern Bengal has been converted to Mahomedanism, there 
is stnmg prejudice in favour of early marriages. That is a prejudice 
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which still persists among even well-educated men. It is not one 
which will die easily : its existence has to be recognised ; and in 
Bengal, .the Age of Consent Act most remain a d<»d lettw for many 
years to come. Why should not l^slatibn recognise this essential 
difference m the social status of adjacent peoples ? 

Again, the more. councils there are, the more representation. 
If, in some respects, the Partition of Bengal was a mistake, it had at 
least this merit, that it gave Bengal and Assam two councils 
instead of one. The problem is to make the councils more 
representative. I would not have them be in a burry to 
assume too much responsibility, or all the functions of Western 
parliaments. They might be content to be consultative bodies on the 
Mysore model, and to take the place of the large body of persons 
who are now consulted by means of the referendum by letter and 
Gazette which now goes on. I w'ould not presume to suggest 
in what manner such councils should be enlarged, since the local 
circumstances must needs count for much. In some provinces there 
might be a representative for each district, and he might be treated 
as the colleague and adviser of the district collector, and his alter ego 
in council. Each collector might also have a small body of assessors 
whom he might formally consult, just as every good collector has 
trusted advisors in all local matters now. Here, again, the time 
for discussing detail has not arrived. I merely venture to indicate a 
general principle — the principle that we must begin at the ban- 
ning, and locally. 1 know that the Hon. Mr. Gokhale and others 
have advocated an enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council. But the 
Viceroy’s Council can never be a large one : it can never be really 
representative in the sense that a local assembly can be representa- 
tive. Its functions must always resemble those which the Colonial 
Conference will assume if it ever becomes, as Mr. Lyttleton sug- 
gested that it should become, an Imperial Council. It is natural 
that Mr. Gokhale, himself a member of the superior and 
supervising Council, should desire reforms in the body he knows 
best. But the bulk of us who dwell in India, whether Indians or 
Anglo-Indians, know little of Members of Council save through the 
newspapers. What seems to be required is a much humbler repre- 
sentative, some one known to the district authorities and to the people 
whose afiEurs they administer. The object should, surely, be to 
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widen the basis of representation and public interest in affairs. If it 
were possible to have such an institution as a district representatite, 
we might arrive in time at some popular mode of appointing him. 
There is no hurry about that. At first he might very well be nomi- 
nated by the local officials, on the understanding that he* and they 
would be responsible if he did not in fact reflect such public opinion 
as exists in his district. This plan of devolution would have many 
incidental advantages. There are obviously parts of India which 
must still remain under the strictest (if most benevolent) forms of 
" paternal government. Inhabitants of Bombay can rarely have had 
pemonal experience of such tracts. But they exist, especially on 
the north-western and, still more, on the north-eastern frontier. 
Extended India comprises savage races who are only Indian in tl)p 
fact that they are under the Viceroy’s rule, wild tribes of head-hunters 
who are only kept from incessant internecine warfare by armed force. 
There is no particular reason why these tribes and othe rs such as 
these should come under the jurisdiction of Indian Councils — for the 
present, at all events. But if each prov ince has the council (in the 
proverbial phrase) “ which it deserves,” then we might fairly hope to 
see some real advance towards representative institutions, some real 
public discussion of public problems by responsible persons in place 
of the present weary and barren criticisms of almost everything that 
the administration does. I must confess that I have not felt exhi- 
larated by the attacks made in the Bengal pres s on the famine 
administration of the local government. We all know that though 
there was severe scarcity, due to high prices, in. Eastern Bengal, 
there was no famine in the sense that is attached to the word in 
parts of India where d rought is common. The local government 
certainly were more gener ous in affording relief than they would 
have been thirty years ago under similar circumstances. I have yet 
to learn that any very substantial attempt to supplement govern- 
ment relief by public charity was attempted. I fear (1 may be 
wrong) that a good deal of the criticism was due to the ill-feeling 
causiBd by the Partition, and was not altogether based on a genuine 
a^se that the public money was being spent too stingily. After 
all, one of the plainest duties of Government is economy, and 
fiunine relief is so expensive that it should not be undertaken rashly. 
iBtt I need not cite particular instances to Indian readers. There 
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as every reader of newspaptfs knows, a growing habit of oritS* 
rasing the administration in a tone of somewhat qaeralous and 
excessive complaint. 

The habit of criticism and cavilling is one which is easily 
acquired. It is one which has peculiar dangers at a time when the 
Government, both in India and in England, is willing to make large 
concessions in the direction of popularising the administration. It 
is dangerous for two reasons. It may hamper the efforts of those 
influential (and, in some cases, exalted) personage 8 who are doing 
all they can to gratify the just aspirations of educated Indians. But 
an even greater danger is that the habit of sterile critirasmilliay 
become chronic, and may hinder the work of an Indiani sed adminis- 
tration which, at first at all events, will lay itself more open to 
criticism than an administration of trained experts, than an adminis- 
tration which has won the admiration of competent and candid 
observers in all parts of the world. In England we are so accustomed 
to party criticism and to the apparently violent attacks which one 
party makes on another, that we are apt to forget that similar 
language used in India may not have the same conventional force and 
application. In England phrases implying violent dislike of a policy 
are not understood to imply a corresponding dislike of the fiettons 
whose policy it is. In India, of late, some of the criticisms to which 
the administration has been subjected (and especially perhaps in 
Bengal) have had an air (possibly unintentionally) of race fiseling. 
Now manifestations of race feeling may do little positive harm when 
they are directed against foreigners most of whom do not trouble 
themselves about newspaper attacks. Race feeling in India itself 
might easily lead to the gravest trouble. 

That consideration gives me an opportunity of raising the great 
question of the representation of minorities. But I venture to h<q>e 
that, in practice, it need not be raised. Future changes in the con* 
stitution and administration of India must needs be experimental and 
tentative, for hitherto all Indian Governments have been frankly, if 
benevolently, autocratic ; any real and permanent change will only be 
possible if the various communities of India are content to lay aside 
their own interests for a while in fiivour of the common good. That 
may seem a large demand to make, but it is not an impossible one, 
since if we begin locally, local interhsts are, after all, common to all , 
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classes and all races and religions. If we begin with consultative 
assemblies, there can be little reason why Hindus should oppress 
Mussalmans, or vice versd. The executive government must,*in any 
case, retain such a power of veto and control as would prevent race 
feeling, if it should unfortunately show itself, from doing any serious 
damage. Any one who knows India is aware that there exists among 
its inhabitants, even among the humblest, a vast amount of sound 
and solid political common-sense. Like all other communities, it can 
at times be stirred by contagious excitements to folly. If we are to 
have any serious advance, we must all realise that we have to deal 
with India as it is; that India is not the India of 1833 or 1858 ; that 
we must consider the vested interests that have sprung up : that we 
must not tread on the toes of our neighbours and fellow-subjects in 
running after what we suppose to be our rights. One of the most 
effectual ways of being offensive is to demand concessions which are 
obviously not immediately attainable. To do so is, among other 
things, to lay ourselves open to the suspicion of not really wanting 
what we demand. If an Anglo-Indian may say so, it is especially 
necessary that patriotic Indians should study, understand, and 
conciliate the important unofficial Anglo-Indian community. Their 
experience of popular administration in their own country makes 
them the most valuable and practical of allies. The mere fact 
that they are, at first sight, not very accessible or sympathetic, 
is no reason for giving up the attempt in disgust or weariness. 
One of the first requisites for popular government is tireless 
patience, unfiiiling tact, and inexhaustible tolerance of the 
opinions of other men. European administration, especially in 
countries where the party-system is a real success, is simply a long 
series of mutual concessions and compromises. Nothing is gained 
by harsh and virulent criticisms and animadversions, especially 
when these assume the disagreeable and dangerous guise of race 
feeling. Modest claims temperately expressed are much more 
likely to win success than intemperate attacks on measures which, 
however defective they may be, are not based upon merely selfish 
and interested motives. Indian speakers and writers need not model 
themselves on the style of certain Anglo-Indian Members of 
Parliament who, in a country which is much occupied with its own 
business, have to use exaggerated language to make themselves 
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heard. In India we all desire the prosperity of the land whioh it 
odr common home. Official Anglo<Indians yield to no one in their 
loyalty*to the land whose servants they are, though the shape of their 
loyalty may not always be that of " Extremist " reformers. They 
are entitled to claim the respect due to honest and benevolent 
motives, and to the responsible position they occupy. They are, 
I am sure, quite willing to repay such respect by a kind consider* 
ateness to the opinions of those who differ from them. What is 
most required at the present time is frank and friendly discussion 
of what is possible, practicable and serviceable. Personally, I am 
convinced that this can be most easily effected if we begin with 
provincial problems and see how much in the way of devolution can 
be accomplished in each province taken separately. I do not 
attach an excessive importance to the opinion of a retired official 
like myself, who left India some eight years ago. I shall gladly 
admit that I am wrong if any one will take the trouble to contest 
and disprove my arguments in the same friendly spirit in which 
they are proffered. 


J. D. ANDERSON. 

1 7 , Blakcsley Avenue, 

Ealing W, 


ROSES. 

Red roses, Oh! red roses I 
Last May I gave her white. 
White roses are for morning— 
Red roses are for night. 

He also gave her roses 
Of burning June — not May ; 
Red roses. Oh! red roses, 
That stole my Love away. 


JCtMgStOM, 

Ireland, 


H. CAMPBELL. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BENGALI PEOPLE. 


Legendary Account. 

O NCE upon a time a king named Vali went to the Ganges to 
perform his ablutions, and there found the blind old Risbi Dir- 
ghatamas floating on a raft. *'And as the raft approached him, the 
king took up the old man. The virtuous Vali, ever devoted to 
truth, learning who the man was that was saved by him, chose him 
for raising up children.” The king then sent unto Dirghatamas his 
wife Sudeshna. "The Rishi by merely touching her person told 
her— thou shall have five children named Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Pundra and Suhma, who will be like unto the sun in glory. And 
after their names as many countries will be known on earth. And 
the dominions of Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Pundra, Suhma, the (five) 
sons (of Vali), have come to be known after their names." 

The ori gin of the Bengali people and their neighbours, the.Angas 
or the Bih aris of Bhagalpur, and the Kalingas or the Oriyas, are 
thus described in the MahabhSrata I. 104. The modern European 
scholars fix the earliest of time limit of the compilation of this 
encyclopaedic poem about the fifth century b. c. and the latest 
before the beginning of the Christian era. • The ethnographic fact that 
may be gleaned from the legend of Vali is that before the beginning 
of the Christian era, the population of the Gangetic valley, among 
whom the Mahabharata had its origin, believed that the then repre* 
sentatives of the modem Bengalis, Biharis, and the Oriyas were akin 
to each other. 

The three divisions of the population of Bengal proper enu- 
nsmted in the Mahabharata, viz,, Banga, Pundra, and Suhma, corres- 
pond to the modern ethnographic divisions of Banga (the Dacca, the 
ChittagoURr and the Surma valley divisions of East Bengal and 

• Prof. Macdonell’s •• A History of Sanskrit Literature,” London 1905, pp. 285-2S7. 
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Assam), Vanrendra (the Rajshafai division of East Bengal), and 
Radha (the Presidency and the Bordwan divisions of Bengal) wfth 
its two Subdivisions, Uttara or North Radha and ipiaicbiiia or 
Southern Radha. The earliest among the inhabitants of Bengal of 
whom we fiave any authentic notice were the Pundras. 

The Aboriginal Pundras. 

* In the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rigveda (VII. 31*8) the Pun> 
dras are enumerated, together with the Andhras, Savaras, Pttlhidas 
and Mutivas, as Dasyus or barbarian descendnits of Rishi Visvamitra 
living beyond the fro ntiers of Vedic India. As as our pr^eut 
knowledge goes, the primitive Pundras may be regarded as the 
aborigines of Bengal. In some of the districts of the Burdwan and 
Rajshahi divisions we m eet with a Hindu caste named Punre or 
Pundari, who are regarded by some of the Bengali scholars as the 
direct descendants of the ancient Pundras, who still retain the old 
name in a slightly modified form. The revival of such a totmnistic 
clan-name as vyaghra, or iigtx , which is shared by tbePunresand 
the Bagdis along with the Mundas of Cbota Nagpur, Msms to indi. 
cate that the aboriginal Pundras were akin to the Munda folk. 

That the aboriginal inhabibints of Bengal were allied to the 
Mundas in race and speech admits of no doubt There was a time 
when Bengal might have been described as an island surrounded 011 
three sides by a sea constituted by the Mundas and their kinsfolk. 
The scattered remains of this sea still survive on the west, east, and 
north of Bengal proper. The Munda-speaking tribes or the Kola* 
rians of Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Central Provinces are well 
known. On the opposite side we have the Khasias and the Syntengi 
(Jantias) who speak the allied Khasia tongue. “ There are dialects,’’ 
writes Dr. Grierson, “spoken on the southern slopes of these (Hima* 
laya) mountains, h'om Kanawar in the Punjab almost to Darjeeling^ 
which have a basis similar to this old Munda*Nicobar*Mon*IChmer* 
Khasi language, that has been , so to speak, overwhelmed, but not 
entirely hidden, by a layer of Tibeto-Burraan.”* ■ 

Regarding the ethnic origin of the Mundas, so tar as it can be. 
traced through language, the same authority says: 

There was once a race spread widely over further India of which we 
find remains amongst the forest tribes of Malacca, in Pegu and Indo- 


• “Nature,” July 19, 1906. p. 283. 
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China, <and along the Mekong and middle Salwin. The languages wh^ch 
they speak are members of what is known as the Mon-Khmer feunily. 
Forms of spbech closely connected with Mon- KhmerareNicobar<^, Khasi 
(spokea in the Central Hills of Assam), and the various Munda tongues of 
India ^ti^r» That ihete.is an qltimate connection between i^ese widely 
Sjitgaurat^-laiiguages must now be taken as firmly established by the latest 
raai^ches of comparative philology. The matter admits of no further 

doubt Then, on the other side, Pater Schmidt has shown an 

intimate connection between Mon- Khmer and the languages of the south- 
eutm Pacific, so that there is evidence to show the existence in very 
early i^i^s of a people and a group of s[>eeches extending from the 
Punjab right across northern India and Assam down to the extreme south 
of further Indik and Indo-China, and thence across Indonesia, Melanesia, 
and Polynesia up to Easter Island, which is not so very far from the coast 
of South America. 

The ethnic problem presented by the widely scattered speakers of 
these cognate languages involves many complexities. They repre- 
sent widely different physical types — the Mongoloid, the Mala}'an^ 
the Negroid, and the Negritic. Among the Indian tribes speaking 
languages of the Mon-Khmer family, the Khasias and the Syntengs 
are Mongoloids and the Mundas are Caucasianised Negroids. From 
the absence of Mongoloid characters in the great bulk of the 
Bengalis it may be assumed that the Pundra aborigines were physi- 
cally related to the Mundas. At present we do not find any 
distinct Munda physical type. The Munda folk have been Dravi* 
dianised and Caucasianised in turns, and the only attempt we can 
make with any degree of success is to discover the pre-Caucasic 
Dravido-Munda type. From a comparison of physical features of 
some of the most backward tribes of Munda and Dravidian speeches, 
who still retain their primitive habits of life, like the Bhumij, the 
Korwas, arid the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, and the Irulas, the 
^ Paniyans, the Mala Vedars, the Malasors, the Yeruvas, ^nd the 
'^dias of Southern India, it would seem that the'aboriginal Dravido- 
MWa«^ wore characterised by long bead, short stature, broad nose 
thick lii^.and black complexion. 

. The ^Migration of the Bangas and the Kashas. 
Historical Data. 

I^e Aitareya Brahmana belongs to a class of literature which 
is assigiied by Edi^opean scholars to an age not later than 700 b. c.; 
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and as a comparatively , si^udc ^edmfn that Ut«ratipi ,|| 
mi^ be put bach tp at^:i^.8.G. I^tom t^ . m«htkmt^Ni^ 
Piiildra»togetber with the Savuas,. who .are wm JUT 

the Sf van tribp of Orissa, ^leaking a dialept of the tAOfpuife 

and nnipbdHng 157, 136, .the Pulindas, wlm,pin^ah^.i|Hfa^ is 

now Bnnddkhand, and the Andhras, rqnesmted'hjc^ 
ing popnlation of Southern India, H may bp iakff^iiWt i^lm^ilie 
when the Aitareya Brahmana was composed the 
Rashes had not yet settled in Bengal. Bnt J^.. miNSh* 
must not be attached to negative evidences df ;this iort 
ancient sacred books. We learn from a hymn of ^e Athafii^iail^ 
(V. 32. 14) that tne Magadhas and the Angas wme already there. 
It may be said that tlie Magadhas and the Angas weryomitted from 
the list of the transfrontier dasyus for the simple reason Uiat they 
were not then regarded as dasyus. In a {fkssage of the Attnyaka ^ 
the same Brahmana ( 11 . i. 1) the term Vanga occurs in the com* 
pound avrswrephtw: This has led some scholars of Bengal lb take 
these terms in an ethnographic sense as signifying the three pboples, 
the Vangas, the Magadhas. and the Cheras... Bat Sabkaia and 
Anandatistha take the terms in different, though divergent pimses, 
and Sayana follows Sankara. That the Vangas and the^Sahniis Imil 
not settled in Bengal in any considerable numbers and coaie to b« 
recognised as distinct nationalities in the. prekBuddhistic'^age, ii also 
evident from their omission from the following list of imlMii 
peoples given in Raraayana, IV. 40, 22-23 : 

The Biahmamalas, the Videhas, the MaUvas, the Kasi^Kosebn^ Ibs 
MagaHhaa, the Mahagramas, the Pundras, and also the Angas; the Imyd 
of the silkworms and the land with silver mines. 

‘About the age of the Ramayana, Professor Macdon^ ‘It cff 
opmion that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion thid the IM^ 
of the Ramayana was composed before 500 B.C." And a pssdiige 
which mentions the Videhas, the Magadhas, the Angas, add the 
Pundras, all of whom are mentioned, m the Vedio lt|entun|, be| 
omits the Vangas and the Suhmas, must be regarded as a piiii of 
that kernel. Perhaps the earliest reference to Uie Vangas Is foond 
in the Dharma Sutra of Baodha3rana ^<nb9r),pfobably compiled before 
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400 B.c.| and to the Radhas in the Acharanga Sutra of the Jainas. 
The composition of this latter vi^ork is attributed to Bhadrayahu, who 
died in b.c, 357 and is said to have been founded upon still older 
works known as the Purvas. 1 shall reproduce the passage from 
the Acharanga Sutra (I. 8. 3) which gives us the earliest glimpse of 
the Bengali life, in Professor Jacob’s translation : — 

Always well guarded, he bore the pains (caused by) grass, cold, fire, 
flies, and gnats ; manifold pains. 

He travelled in the pathless country of the Ladhas, in Vajjabhumi 
and Subhabhumi ; he used there miserable beds and miserable seats. 

In Ladha (happened) to him many dangers. Many natives attacked 
him. Even in the faithful part of the rough country the dogs bit him, 
ran at him. 

Few people kept off the attacking, biting dogs. Striking the monk, 
they cried ** Chhuchchhu,” and made the dogs bite him, run at him. 

Such were the inhabitants. Many other mendicants eating rough food 
in Vajjabhumi, and carrying about a strong pole or a stalk (to keep off 
the dogs) lived there. 

Even thus armed they were bitten by the dogs. It is difficult to 
travel in Ladha. 

Ceasing to use the stick (». e., cruelty) against living beings, abandon* 
ing the care of the body, the houseless (Mahavira), the venerable one, 
endures the thorns of the villages the abusive language of the peasants), 
(being) perfectly enlightened. 

As an elephant at the head of the battle, so was Mahavira there 
victorious. Sometimes he did not reach a village there in Ladha. 

When he who is free from desires approached the village, the inhabi* 
tants met him on the outside, and attacked him, saying, ** Get away from 
here.’’ 

He was struck with a stick, the fist, a lance, hit with a fruit, a clod, 
a potsherd. Beating him again and again, many cried. 

• Professor Jacobi writes in a note about the geographical data : — 

Vajrabhumi and Subhrabhumi (or Svabhrabhumi) are, according to the 
commentaries, the two divisions of Ladha. I think that Ladha may be 
identical with the classical Radha or western Bengal and the Lala of the 
Buddhists, the native country of Vijaya, the legendary conqueror of Ceylon. 
Subhabhumi is probably the country of the Suhmas, who are also identi- 
fied with the Radhas. 

Ladha or Suhma (Radha) was probably that part of Bengal 
whidh received the earliest batch of immigrants from the west ; and 
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the description of the country and the people given here seems to be 
based upqp genuine tradition reaching back to the age of Mahavinti 
who attained Nirvana in 537 B.C. As yet only a very small pm* 
tion of the primeval “ pathless " forest had been cleared by the 
scanty population, who kept a contingent of dogs quite dispropor* 
lioiiate to their number to guard their settlements against the wild 
beasts. The villages or settlements were so widely scattered that 
sometimes, starting from one village in the forenoon, the traveller 
could "not reach a village there in Ladha*' before nightfiUl. 
There does not seem to be much exaggeration about the habitual 
rudeness and cruelty of the people. The earliest immigrants of 
Bengal were generally recruited from the fishing tribes of the 
neighbouring countries of Anga, Magadha, and Videha, who were 
attracted by the great rivers of the land so rich in fish. The refe- 
rences to “the faithful part of the rough country” and to “many, 
other mendicants” in Vajjabhumi are very significant. The former 
shows that the Mahavira’s mission in Radha had not been fruitless 
and the latter throws light on the religious life led by the Radhas 
and the neighbouring peoples before the rise of the Mahavira and 
the Buddha. We learn from the Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad, which 
is regarded as the oldest of extant Upanishadson linguistic grounds, 
that in an age considerably anterior to that of these great religious 
reformers, when Janaka was the king of the Videhas, ofMithila, and 
Yajnavalkya, the famous compiler of the White Yajurveda, was his 
preceptor, there were religious teachers known as Sramanas, Prabra- 
jins, and Tapasas independent of the Brahman priesthood. Thus in 
IV. 3. 21. “ (when the finite soul is embraced by the infinite soul) 
the religious mendicant (Sramana) is no religious mendicant, the 
ascetic (Tapasa) is no ascetic” «rRWlr*l*l«IWW€lidi'iul — ; again in IV, 
4. 22 : “The Brahmans desire to comprehend That by sacrifice, 
almsgiving, austerity, and control of desires in accordance with the 
injunction of the Veda ; and knowing That become Muni. With a 
desire to attain That Place the wandering mendicants fiUTflR: wander 
about The Prabrajins and the Sramanas, the great civili- 

sers of ancient India, were already at work among the Radhas in 
the sixth century B.C. 

In the ancient Jaina literature a very clear line is drawn between 
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tiM Aryts, meaniog theid>}r the population of Mithila where the 
Mahavjia was born, and of the neighbouring Magadha and Ang^and 
the Anaiyas and the Mleehchhas, who q>oke non>Magadhi or non* 
Aryan languages. Thus in Uttaradbyayana (X. i 6 ), “Though one 
be boro as a man, it is rare chance to become an Anga ; for many 
are the Oasyns and Mlechchbas ; Gautama, be careliil all the while I *' 
Again in Sutrakritanga (1.1.2.15*16), “Asa Mlecbchba repeats 
what an Anga has said, but does not understand his meaning, merely 
repeating bis words.” In the Acharanga Sutra itself ( 11 . 3. 1) this 
nde is laid down for the Jaina monk in connection with the 
Mlecbcbhas. “ A monk or a nun on the pilgrimage, whose road 
through) places belonging to borderers, robbers, mlecbcblias, 
non*Aryan people, half-civilised people, unconverted people, people 
who rise or eat at an improper time, should, if there be some other 
place for walking about, or friendly roads, not choose the former- 
road for their journey.” The Radhas, therefore, among whom the 
kfahavira himself went, were tlien included among the Aryas, to- 
gether with the Videhas, the Magadhas, and the Angas. 

(To be continued, j 
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AN IMPRESSION OF ROME. 


I T was early in the small hours of Easter Sunday that our tiite 
crawled into the station at Rome. The Italian railway syMem 
bad quite broken down under the unwonted pressure, and we were 
hopelessly late. We were but a horde of trippers, travel*firayed and 
travel>stained, a comical 20 th century reincarnation of the Saxon 
Pilgrims who at rare intervals in early mediesval times sought 
Holy City. The great electric lights of the station and in the 
Via Nazionale through which we drove made the place as brii^ as 
day. A new street in a practically new quarter, you mig^t have 
been in Paris or indeed any continental capital, and, it did not help 
that we were descending the slope of the Viminal, not the least of 
the hoary seven hills; but I cannot say that I felt disenchanted. 
Enough to feel that I was in Rome. 1 could scarcely blame the iron 
way, for that it was neither classic nor mediaeval. In truth, pne gets 
tired of this cheap abuse of railways, without which to most of ns 
travelling were impossible. Yet 1 learned afterwards, when 1 stood 
on the Campagna, how terribly Rome had suffered by the loss of her 
old approach. How singularly meet a preparation was the rto'# 
progress over that terrible and majestic waste. There you gUMd 
on a long line of ruined aqueducts, most impressive of all Roman 
remains. There the very roadside is marked by the tombs of tile 
mighty dead. Mysterious ruins, shrines, temples, palaces, glimmer by 
in constant succession, and far off are the Sabine hills with villages on 
their slopes. This* was a fit avenue to the Eternal City. Thus was 
the mind pitched and tuned to the due reception of its wonders. On 
that night, or rather morning, it was enough that 1 was in Rome, and 
1 hugged the thought during my dreaming hours. . Through the day 
the sun was shining. In Italy, and in Rome above aU, tlutt 
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meaos much. Nature and Art and cbanoe have arranged everything 
for attnlight effects. The deep blue of the cloudless sky shouis oft 
against the dark cypress trees, the massive ruins, the colours, 
the garb alike of city and of people. It was Easter Sunday; 
our lodging'was in a little street between the’Corso and the Piazza di 
Spagna, the traditional strangers’ quarter. St. 'Peter’s on that day 
was inevitable. It was some way off* and the electric trams were 
crowded. Fortunately, we went by cab, for in the side streets on tfie 
way we grasped at once the Mediseval City. The tall sombre bouses, 
the road without a pavement, the rough causeway, the little narrow 
rooms, some half under the ground, in which all manner of strange 
trades went on, the perpetually recurring Osteria or wine-shop, 
all had the hall-mark of antiquity. It was plainly now as it had been 
for centuries. The street was, no doubt, better scavengered and better 
lighted, but how to object to that ? I do not here describe St. 
Peter's or indeed any Roman sight; I only give the first impressions 
of a stranger. Every one knows the outline of the great Church 
and most say it is spoiled by the faqade. This is both true and 
untrue. If you sit down in front of one of the Caffes exactly 
opposite, at the other end of the Piazza, .the faqade so dwarfs and 
hides the structure that the whole seems mediocre. “What! that 
St. Peter 8, you exclaim, “that mean building!” and you suffer 
sudden disenchantment. Ah 1 yes, but go forward, mount the steps and 
enter the mighty doors; the church begins to swell under your eyes, 
every step you take it grows bigger and bigger, until as you walk 
across the transepts it rises into heaven itself. The effect is crush- 
ing, overwhelming, and if you turn for relief to inspwt the parts, you 
'are met by so mighty, so dazzling an array of glories and master- 
pieces in art, that again the effect is overpowering. I never tried to 
estimate how long it would take to do St. Peter’s properly. I con- 
fess it filled me, too full for other impressions, not only from its 
greatness but because it was the first I saw of Rome’s glories. With 
it you take the Vatican. But what do you get from the hasty sur- 
vey of the Sistine chapel but the same effect of overpowering magni- 
ficence ? Is it a relief or to feel another burden that you wander 
off to Raphael’s Stanze and then to the ancient sculpture, the Apollo 
BelvedM<^the Zeus, “Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain,” and all the 
others? But return to St. Peter’s. After all it is only one of the 
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churches. You go to S. Maria Maggiore. There are a hundred thittfi 
to admire. You know not what to select. Thera is the Sistine Chapel w 
the rights the Borghese Chapeli equally marvellouSi on the left ; hut 
come away, you have been too long here. S. Giovanni in Latouno 
is at least equally wonderful. And then these are but three, and 
there are between 400 and 500 churches in Rome, and it is true of a 
h(mdred that each would make the glory of a hur*Bised 
Provincial town I A certain rage finally possesses you; what was 
the use of it ? what did it all mean, this endless and mechanical 
repetition of churches, obviously hopelessly out of proportion to the 
needs of the place ? Had Catholicism, so to speak, lost its bead 
that it could do nothing but repeat itself? How strange the 
human mind 1 The artists could create those priceless masterpieces, 
and the same nation could not properly till a field 1 But all the 
churches put together make up but one of Rome’s many sides. 
There is Pagan Rome, and Pagan is more impressive than Christian 
Rome. Even in churches nothing is so simply beautiful as the Pan- 
theon. It is this note of simple colossal grandeur which captures 
and holds you from the first. The Palaces of the Emperors on the 
Palatine, the Colosseum, Trajan’s Column, have all this mark. I had 
not the famous moonlight effect of the Colosseum, but how impres- 
sive it rose in the darkness of the night ; the shadows filled up the 
broken parts ; it seemed as splendid as at the first day of its creation. 
And so with the Baths of Caracalla, the aqueducts on the Campagna, 
the tombs along the Appian way, all these fatigue the mind less than 
the mediaeval monuments; nothing detracts or lessens the effect. 

Rome is unlike other capitals. In Vienna, Paris, London, sub- 
tract a few famous buildings, and the glories are but of a century. 
Not so here. Impressive grandeur is in the very fibre of the dty, 
its magnificence is all of a piece; the stuff is rich right through* You 
go into some obscure square, a place your Guide Book dismisses with 
a line; in the centre is a beautiful fountain, into the bouse at the cor- 
ner are built the pillars of a classic temple, the church at the other 
end has paintings and shrines and carving to detain you for a day; 
but in Rome this is nothing. And the new quarters t The city, 
as you know, has about doubled in population since 1870, and aorose 
the Tiber and in various other parts are miles of frinh streets. These 
need affect you little. Of course you will throw them out of aoooioR, 
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thejr an niot Rome for you. Bnt what haa Rome lost aad giined 
alhce 1I70 f Efen as a passiof' stranger yoo hear much talk, eeen 
aaa yaa to g stranger yoo see many things. You have pietosM of the 
TibKwr before its embankments. Now it is h<^lessly ownmonplace, 
tben R was dire and wonderful but sorely insanitarj^, and fora 
modern town impossible. And the new Corso and the Via Naskmale 
driven rig^t through the old town ? You feel that there is so much 
left, tbm yoo can well afford the space for the improvement. And 
Ube trams and flie electric lights? Convenient, but just a little overdone, 
yon think, and you may dare to believe the excavation of the Forum 
not an nnmix^ triumph for anyone but the archaeologist. If the 
people have more liberty, they have more, taxes, and they grumble a 
good deal as people will, but I doubt if many of them would deli- 
berately replace the old order; and then one must remember that 
the last 35 years have brought many changes, and that the Popes 
could have done many things which are assumed to be entirely the 
efbets of the ** Sardinian occupation." Probably the chief loss or 
change is one of atmosphere. When you had the great ceremonies 
of the Church in the streets, and the Popes and CaiRinais so much in 
evidence, I suppose the mediaeval impression must have been over- 
powering, especially with the oil lamps at nighll Somewhere there must 
have bemi gas and electricity by this time. Possibly old habit makes 
Rome a curiously early dty. The river embankment is deserted 
after dusk and the Corso is quiet long before midnight The new 
Government show themselves in evidence in every shape and 
form. Here, as in the other Italian towns, the names of Victor 
fimmanuel and Humbert are placarded to the utmost. The Powers that 
be are really too ambitious. The monument to Victor Emmanuel, 
begun on a slope of the Capitol, has never been and probably never 
will be finished. It is colossal, out of all proportion, if the truth be 
spoken, to the man it commemorates. Vidor Emmanuel was an able 
monarch, with an honest desire for the good of Italy, but surely with 
a vwy keen appreciation of the benefits Italian unity must 
folng to himself and his fiimily, and certainly by no means the 
grddost king that ever lived. And there is a touch of the ridiculous 
in' the Town Council .filching the famous S. P. Q. R. for itself and 
ft everywhere. Is it the frog trying to blow itself out as 
'ns mi ? does it all shew that the Powers that be are not quite 
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convinoed as to their pemnaanoe fuid try thus to maltt 
^Hiese tldiigs strike you,stnuiger as you are hiltome, but theit aiwifi^ 
is not for this page. You guess, however, that theie is for foisftfoii^ 
iMtween the Quirina) and the Vatican tiiaa youhave si^poshdi.tofy 
have sonte secret understanding, you are convinced, and the Pope 
only pretends to stilk. Of the people you murt thhfo weU. 
Kindly , pleasant, courteous, with a disposition to lo<d( on the diesrfoi 
side of things and to make a joke of everytbing,they caitoOt hut 
contoit you. The traveller often gets toos angry at the ordipwry 
artifice to get at his money. If the flower*girla in the ^assp di 
Spagna stick a violet in your coat and pretend to run away, yon nepd 
only throw it or a coin after them just as you feel indhlid. If the 
Itinerant vendor asks you six times the price for his wares, the haggling 
is very funny, and you will get a Inrgain if you have patienoe. 
Whether it be the charm of the picturesque Roman dress or not, 
the men and women of the common dass are much better looking 
than those above them in station, and you have to go to the top, to 
the occupants of the carriages in the Pincio, before you cone upon 
their equals in form and feature. . 

1 had the impression— rightly or wrongly— that the Roman 
cuisine is considerably below that of other capitals. In the most 
expensive places it was entirely French ; in the less, neither material 
nor its preparation deserves praise. It would be easier to get a good 
Italian dinner in London than in Rome. However, I found my way 
to Bucci’s, which seemed purposely hid away, and I was rewarded for 
my pains. It was excellent of its kind. There is plenty of chtop 
and excellent wine to be had everywhere. 

Like everybody else I went down into the Catacombs and 1 
will not try to describe here the strange subterranean journey with 
the taper. Was it more interesting than (say) the exploration of a 
coal mine ? That depends on yourself, and so with all things here* 
If you know the history of the aty, if you have studied its ibnvU 
before you set foot on them, if you understand what Ronw means 
in the history of the world and how to subtract, it is to render th at 
history a chaotic mass, then evdfy step you take will be ftdl of 
interest, and whatever your creed or party, the Catacombs as.wtdl as 
a hundred other things will be lighted for you with the light that 
never was <»i sea or shore. But if you go without the undenrtffoifoog 
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mind| the discerning eye, I know not what chaotic jumble of impres- 
sions must bewilder your brain. • 

The most famous view of Rome is across the Tiber from the 
Piazza in front of the church of S. Pietro inMontorio. I went there m 
the afternoon of that Easter Sunday. It was a perfect day m the 
most perfect time of the year ; the dty, old and new, lay out before 
me; I traced the seven hills, some of them so worn down and tailt 
up to through the ages as to seem but swellings in the ground. The 
great churches, the great relics of the past, 

" Far in another comer wide were strewn 
The antique ruins of the Romans' fall," 
all clear and fair in the bright sunlight under the blue sky 1 
I meant to seek the spot again just before I left, to go over the 
panorama and note what I had seen and what I had not seen. 

I was not able to do this, but I was bound to realise that I had 
omitted much, ajnd yet I regretted that I had not omitted more. Far 
better to fix the mind on some few great things; and yet here so many 
and so much is great. Alas ! how to select ? Yet one place no Eng- 
lishman in Rome can properly leave unvisited. It is that place 
which Shelley called the most beautiful and solemn cemetery 
I ever beheld.” There behind the pyramid of Cains Cestius, ‘‘keen 
pyramid with wedge sublime, like flame transformed to marble, 
rest the ashes of Keats, and a little way off is the grave of Shelley 
himself. It is a silent and secluded spot ; though there are 
many graves, the whole is mantled with flowers and grass and trees. 
It is sweet in the foreign land to loiter amidst that which has a touch 
of home and to think of the two Englishmen who, in that city, where 
centuries count for so little, are of late come to their place, and are 
yet worthy to be ranked with that great company of immortals 
whose presence is ever with you as you tread the streets of Rome. 


FRANCIS WATT. 

fferne Hill 
London^ S, E. 
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PHILATELY : A HOBBY AND AN EDUCATOR. 

N O better system of instruction can be devised than one which com- 
bihes in itself both sport and education* And such a one is surely 
to be found in Philately or what is, in common parlance, called Stamp 
Collecting. Apart from the ecstacies which it awakes in the enthusiast. 
Philately is a good popular educator. It gives us an exact know- 
ledge of countries and places; and the impression (as it is seasoned with 
zeal) made by it is so indelible, that we are not likely to forget their loca- 
tion and make such erroneous statements as “ Iceland belongs to Norway 
and Sweden/’ ** Buenos Ayres is the capital of Brazil/’ and so on, the 
natural result of volatile reading, practised by us all in the lower classes at 
school but seldom with a will to retain the facts. 

It gives us an insight into the physical characteristics of countries; 
e*g., the philatelist — I take the mediocre collector— need not be reminded 
that the Llama hails from Peru, that Australia is the land of the 
Kangaroo; that the Platypus or Ornithorhynchus is a denizen of Tasma- 
nia; that Salvador and Nicaragua are volcanic countries ; that the Quezal 
is a bird sacred to Guatemala ; that Canada is the home of the Beaver. 
All these details we learn from a close observation of stamps. 

It brings uppermost to our minds historical and other associations 
peculiar to a country. For example, whenever we see an Egyptian stamp 
we at once think of the Pyramids and the Sphinx ; a stamp of the Papal 
States not only gives us a clue that the Popes had once a territorial domi* 
nion, but that its design — the two keys — ^represents the Pope as the 
successor to St. Peter, the holder of the keys of Heaven and Hell. The 
Ol3rmpic Games ” series of Greece takes us back to those days of yore 
when these national games — resuscitated since 1896— curiously formed a 
part of the Constitution of these gifted people. A turbaned bead shows 
that the stamp belongs to India and the East. A Crescent and Star at 
once tells us that the stamp hails from Ottoman territory. 

It gives us a rough and ready knowledge of the political situation of 
the country, whether it is a monarchy (by having the head of the sovc- 
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r^gOM io Great Britain), a republic (Liberty deagns like those on French 
stamps), a dspsndency or protectorate (which has something in comnum wit^ 

the awiftciNtoantiy). The British Colonials thus bear the efiigy of Edamrd 
VIT fhera are a few exceptions— or have some device which plainly 
siiiglwtli6tii out ft8 belonging to the Empire on which the ^un never 
nets*** The French, German, Spanish and Portuguese Colonials are 
unilonii in design and clearly bear the hall-mark of their central power, 
and thus there is no mistaking about them. 

It gives in a narrow compass some outstanding facts of history both 
past a ftd present. Many stamps, especially the commemorative or Jubilee 
aeries, have some tale to tell and they tell it with such effect that we are 
rather surprised to find how such a crowd of incidents could be compressed 
io such a small space. To speak tersely, they speak for themselves. 
The Columbus isisue of the United States and the Cabot issue of Newfound- 
land take us back to the epoch of discovery in the 15 th century. It also 
informs us that some modern states are the outcome of complete or partial 
federation. The student of i’hilately need not be told that Italy and 
Germany were once a Staatenbund or a ** bundle of states," and each state 
even the free cities ** had, among other regal rights, the right of issuing 
separate stamps. Although Italy has since been brought “ under one 
umbrella,** Germany still continues to be a federation, allowing Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg to issue separate stamps. The stamps of the Balkan 
peninsula clearly evince the working of the nationality principle, which is 
even now in full swing. The gradual separation of the various principa- 
lities from Turkish rule is commemorated, among other things, by separate 
stamps of their own. The profile of Napoleon 111. on French stamps 
gives us an idea that France was an Empire till The dual monar- 

chies of Austria and Hungary, Norway and Sweden clearly prove that 
although they are each of them under one ruler, they have still separatist 
tendencies which are manifested, in one form, by having separate stamps. 
Here is another phase of the nationality principle exhibited. We also 
note that a federation has been brought about in Australia (including 
Tasmania) ; and this is shown to the philatelic world by having the same 
derign for all the states that have entered the union, although they still 
continue to have their States’ name below the Commonwealth design. We 
Iso laam that New Zealand is very much like Newfoundland in having 
refused to join the Australian Federation by retaining its own form of 
Goverainent and therefore stamps. « 

Stempe are sometimes an index to the political changes or revolutions 
thattetoidikcethmughoutt^^ Alookatthe stamps of the Transvaal 
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c<mvincto as how maoy tunes it changed hands Great BtUaia itiitU 
ft permanently came under her suzerainty and how clearijr its Btti«itni|eii 
— and E. R. I.— punctuated the 'progress of die late Sot^ iMriOMi 
war. The stamps of the United States surcharged Cuba, Rnto Rieo, 
Philippine, show that these Spanish idands passed into Uncto Sam’s 
hands. Again the issuing of a separate series of stamps for Ctdia evinces 
that the United States has granted autonomy to that idand, which ie now 
a republic under the aegis of the American Eagle. That Panama has 
seceded frdm the Columbian Republic is commemorated by asurcha^on 
its old st^ps. 

It familiarises us with the moneys of the various countries of the 
world ; that there are Kopecs and Roubles in Rusda, Chahis and Krans, 
jn Persia, Paras and Piastres in Turkey, Leptons and Dradkmas in 
Greece, Sen and Yen in Japan and Centavos and Pesos in most of the 
Central and South American Republics. The active philatelist <600 not 
only compute various coins of the world in shillings or rupees and deter- 
mine their relative values, but is as conversant with them as he it with the 
native ones, and can at once tell you that the Straits Settlements dtdlar is a 
trifle more than half of its sister coin current in the United States. 

It creates a love for foreign languages, especially the modnn langu- 
ages of Europe. A constant handling of stamps and stamp catalogues 
compels the budding philatelist, if he is to shoulder bis way on, first to 
learn the numerals (in words) and equivalents for the various coburs b 
the principal European languages. In the course of correspondence with 
foreign countries you pick up some words from the modem huiguages of 
Europe which, if your curiosity is spurred, can be learnt easily. Once 
you leam a romance language, and especially if you chance to be n Latin 
scholar, the others, French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, fdbw suit, 
provided you have the will to leam. One fact is certain. The unending 
foreign philatelic price lists and advertisers that heap themsdvli upon 
your table, unasked and gratis, and the constant invasion of foreign letters 
from the remotest comers of the earth, make you alive to your awkward 
position and open your eyes to the fact that you know no other foreign 
language except English. You feel your braggadocio as vsdn as foe boast 
of “the frog m the pond," and emerge from this hopeless situation Mul be- 
gin to grope your way. You will soon find an avenue of escape by iMiddng 
•essays at a modem European language, which, if foey are not dm half- 
heartedly, are sure to amply repay yon. This spurs you on to the 
acquisition of other European languages, and who knows you may fome 
out in the end as a full-blown linguist, casting aside the superficial bobby 
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which^ however, has the pride of being the original incentive to a more 
serious study of linguistics. ^ 

It infuses in us a love for art and the beautiful. It leads us into the 
avenues of light and shade, and if there is the spark of the perspective in 
US| it makes it aglow and the result is that we become budding artists. At 
least we can safely say this much, that it makes us alive to the beauty of 
design, whether it be a crowned head, a landscape, a waterfall or a monu- 
ment, and thus creates in us a sense of independent criticism 
making us art connoisseurs within a limited field. Having had ample 
opportunities of seeing different designs of various degree, from the nicest 
to the crudest, the philatelist, if he only carefully observes, acquires some- 
thing of the ^artistic eye." 

It makes us specialists and microscopic examiners. It engenders in 
us a love of drawing nice distinctions and develops the power of scrutiny. 
The philatelist becomes alive to minute shades of colour which so much 
puzzle the common fdMt who are not able to distinguish between yellow 
and orange, and orange again from red. From a long and continual 
association with niceties of colour and shade, his eye attains wonderful ex- 
actness, and sees things through and through at first sight. Thus the 
qualities of carefulness, neatness and exactness are silently and uncon- 
sciously engraved on his character in the course of a pleasurable hobby. 




,957, II atm man IliiU 
Ilydenihad, Deccan, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ZOROASTRIAN 
SCRIPTURES. 


IV. 

The Future State of the Righteous. 

I N the Dina-i Mainog-i Khirad or Minokhired, (Decisions of the 
Spirit of Wisdom) and in the Hadokht Nask, are to be found 
statements about the condition of the soul when out of the physical 
body. These statements in the inspired writings are, as elsewhere, 
in symbolical language which has been misunderstood and supposed 
to lend support to various doctrines and ceremonies. 

I find no outer meaning in the statements. Their apparent 
absurdity is sufficient indication that their true meaning is to be 
sought for behind the symbols which distinguish them. In the 
Hadokht Nask it is said that Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda, — 

When a righteous man passes away, where dwells his soul that night ? 
f This means, as 1 understand, “When the righteous soul is projected 
beyond the lowest planes by the death of the physical body, into 
what condition does it then enter ? ” (The “ three nights ’* signify 
conditions in an intervening period between incarnations.) The 
Supreme replies,— 

It sits down in the vicinity of the head, chanting the Gatha Dshta- 

vaiti, imploring blessedness That night the soul experiences as much 

of pleasure as all that which it had as a living existence. 

This means that the soul-consciousness returns towarib the 
(“ head ”) mind, and manifests on the first, or lowest, mental sub-plane, 
and for a period recapitulates reminiscently the pleasurable nature 
0 / the higher emotions and desires which it had fostered and acquired 
in its previous existence. And its enjoyment is.proportionate to its 
capacity for the realisation of bliss when incarnated. (Here ** the 
first night near the head,” denotes the first mental sub>plane cmidition , 
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•nd the "dianting of the Gatha" 83rmbolise8 the hannonioue 
tbriUiqg of the emotions and desires in this subjective state of the 
aoitl>) The question is then asked» — * 

When dmUs his soul the second night, and the third ? 

And the answer of the Supreme is the same as before. The second 
and third " nights ” of the soul signify the arrival of the consciousness 
at the second and third sub>planes of the mental plane, which contri- 
bute to*%he blissful subjective state. 

Then, mi the passing away of the third night, and as the dawn (of 
the fourth day) breaks, the soul of the righteous man appears, passing 
through plants and perfumes. To him there seems a wind blowing forth 
from the more southern side ; a wind more sweet-scented than other winds. 
Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of the righteous man 
considers: “Whence blows the most sweet-scented wind which I have 
ever inhaled 7“ 

This means, 1 believe, that after attaining to the level of ttie third 
mental sub-plane, the fourth sub-plane is disclosed and reached by 
the consciousness, when the still higher emotions and intuitions are 
gradually arrived at, then transcending the rational mind of the 
three lower sub-planes. For to the higher mental nature, a purer and 
deeper sense of truth than that which may be apprehended through 
the* intellect, is vouchsafed. And this it is which corresponds to the 
deeper hipect of the understanding. ' The " nose *' is the symbol of 
volition and the free-will, since it is allied with the function of the 
Imgs, by means of which function the brain is enabled to act, and 
the control of which implies restraint and discipline. The “ plants 
and perfumes ” signify emotions and intuitions. The “ wind from 
the south " signifies influence from high planes. 

Advandng with this wind there sq>pears to him, what is his religious 
merit, in the shape of a beautiful maiden of fifteen years, with a body as 
beautiful In its development as the most beautiful of creatures. . 

The " advance ’* is the upward track which is now pursued by 
the righteous soul ; and the " maiden ” of which the soul is really a 
part, is none other than the Wisdom-Nature, lovely beyond imagine- 
thm, which is presently to become united with the operations of the 
Sdif through the action of the mind. Wisdom appears under the 
qnahol of love, and this divine, or complementa! half of the purifidd 
1^, is hut the result of those righteous efforts which have been 
made through the agency of the lower self. 
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Then the soul of the righteous tnaft spoice to her, ta kin g W)i|tt 
maiden art thou whom I have thus seen as yet the most beantifidi tf 
maidens jn form ? 

The soul of the perfected one now supplicntes the Uglier 
Wisdom of«the Self, requesting that its natWi so attncUvei may be 
revealed to it. 

Then answered him, his own religion : “ ( am, O youth 1 thy good 
thoughts, good vmrds, good deeds, and who am thy own religklC ur diy 
own self.” 

Then the Higher Self makes known its true nature, ail^ liow 
shows that the Inner Nature, and better and truer self, is that vhieb 
is known to the raised consciousness of the soul. 

When thou chancedst to see another performing burning (U the 
dead) and idol-worship, and causing of oppression, and cutting down treat, 
then thou wouldest sit down, chanting the Gathas, and conaeeratiag the 
good waters and the fire of Ahuramazda, and extolling the rightoona man 
coming from near and far. Then thou madest me, being balovedh yet 
more beloved, being beautiful, yet more beautiful. 

Meaning : — When thou art able to behold the personality from 
on high, and seest the darkness and ignorance, and retaliatkni and 
obstruction of the lower self, then thou wilt be able to leoovw the 
past experiences harmoniously collected in the higher mental body 
(or immortal soul,) and wilt be able to dedicate thyself* to the 
pursuit of troth and to the Love of God. The " extolliqg,'' fram 
signifies the ex altation of the mind and lower self, which, whmi 
united, make for righteousness. Then the Son of the Patlier il’ 
glorified, and He, the In-dweller, is seen to be in the image and like- 
ness of Him who emanated him. 

The soul of the righteous man, first, advanced with a st^ he ptaeid 
upon good thought ; secondly, a step upon good word; thirdly, a shqpopOB 
action ; and fourthly, a step he placed upon the eternal luminaries. 

The soul of the Wise or right-willed man is said to admmce, 
firstly, through “ good thought,” t. e., the union of the inte&eot mid 
judgment with high emotion or will. Secondly, by "tight 
speech" or good and peaceful utterance. Thirdly, through "good 
action,” or fulfilment of the object of right endeavour. Pourtidy 
through the perfect subjugation of the lower nature ai the Sdf 
Higher. 

26 
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To him spi^e a righteous man previously deceased, asking, “ How 
didst thou come away from the dwellings supplied by cattle, and from fee 
procreatjve birds? From fee material life to the spiritmd life ?” 

Meaning :->To the Ifigher Self, the sincere soul, discarding the 
lower, and set upon the highest ideal, thus spake, " How'didst thou 
triumph over the limitations of the lesser life, the personal feelings 
and desires, and the ambitions which, w'hilst they led to greater 
things, inevitably begot sorrow ? And how, from the vehicles of the 
maniiesied worlds, didst thou come to the Unmanifest 

Then said Ahuramazda : “ Ask not him whom thou ask^t, who has 
come along the frightful, deadly, destructive path which is the separation 
of the body and soul." 

Meaning : — The Self replied, “ Question not the lower self 
through its experiences on the path of separateness, but look 
beyond the Manifest to the Supreme.” 

Of the nourishments brought to him, the Zaremaya oil ; that is tlie 
food, after decease, of a youth of good thoughts, words, deeds, and religion; 
that is the food, after decease, for a woman of very good thoughts, words, 
deeds, well-instructed, ruled by a master and righteous. 

Meaning :~The Self is sustained by the ** oil of gladness," ot 
the Life of Bliss in the achievement of that to which it aspires. 
This i%the celestial food which satisfies the mind that is growing 
in grace learning to depend on Higher things.) This is the 
sustenance also of the Wisdom nature (Armaiti), the feminine aspect 
of the Godhead, which is instructed ^nd ruled only by the Supreme, 
which is the Absolute itself. 

« In the Vendidad (Farg. 19, 30) are to be found the same 
symbols as in the foregoii^. The beautiful maiden 

comes wife fee dog, wife the register, wife children, &c. She meets fee 
souls of fee righteous when crossing the celestial mountain (Alborz) and 
guides them over fee Chinvat Bridge. 

The “dog" is the symbol of the tenacious, steady, will; and 
the “children" are ‘fruits of the spirit of Wisdom.” In the 
Miuokhired it is slated 

And when a soul of fee righteous passes upon that bridge, fee width 
of fee bridge becomes, as it were, a league, and fee righteous soul 
over with fee co-operatiem of Srosh fee righteous. 
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Meaning : And when the soul grows towards perfection, then 
it is that the bridge ” of the higher mind is widened, or the poiotl 
ot junction with the wisdom plane are increased greatly, and 10, 
through the exercise of the Divine Will (Srosh), or the action of 
the Higher Self, the soul is raised to a higher state of consciousness. 

When the Chinvat bridge has been crossed, the archangel Babman 
(Vohu-mano) rises from a golden throne and exclaims, " Now hast thou 
come hither to us, O righteous one ! from the perishable life to the 
imperishable life." 

Meaning : When this high mental state has been arrived at, 
and the consciousness centred in the immortal soul, the " archangel," 
or symbol of Glorious Achievement, manifests, and the woodrom 
power of the Self is declared. 

The souls of the righteous then proceed joyfully to Ahuramazda, to 
the Ameshaspenlas, to the golden throne, to paradise, that is the residence 
of Ahnramazda, the Ameshaspentas, and the other Holy Ones. 

Meaning : Then the souls of the righteous which are influenced 
through the Divine efflux from Above, are received within the 
Supreme. And this condition of Bliss is the abode of Perfection, 
the State of True Being, the condition of Love. 

It is to be observed that by the righteous ” soul is meant the 
perfected soul, the soul that attains liberation from the lower life, 
and returns no more to incarnation. The vast majority of souls aiw 
designated ‘‘ wicked," because tainted with evil in greater or lesser 
degree. The post-mortem state of these is described in the 
Sacred Books in very different terms to those above, for they have 
to suffer for their misdoings, and be purged of their sins, 
again and again into the " hell ” of this world, until they have 
learnt their lesson, and conquered their infirmities. When pure and 
perfected they become righteous," and able to pass over the 
"bridge "to Bliss. 


JO, Ditchliug Knad, 

Brighton. 


G. A. GASKELL. 
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A HINDU IDEAL OF FAMINE ADMINISTRATION. 


N OW that the question of famine administration has 6een raised 
and is being discussed by the papers, the following account 
of a famine in Kashmir will be read with some interest. The 
passage of which we give below a free translation occurs in the 
second Taranga of Kalhana's Rajatarangini, a historical work written 
in the rath century a.d. The famine referred to in the passage 
occurred in the time of Tunjiva and Vikpushta, King and Queen of 
Kashmir, some memorials * of whose benign rule are still to be 
found in Kashmir. 

(Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol. I. Taranga II.) 

As if to test the greatness of that royal couple, a dire calamity, sent 
by Heaven, befell their subjects. 17 There was a heavy fall of snow, all 
unexpected in the month of Bhidrapada, when all the land was covered 
with rice-crop ready for harvesting. 18 In that fall of snow, white like 
the smile of the fiend of destruction, the hopes of the subjects for findin g 
the means of livelihood perished along with the rice-ears. 19 Then 
ensued the ravages of a famine which, like a new species of hell on earth, 
filled the regions with hosts of famished and emaciated skeletons, ao The 
people in distress, eager to obtain food, forgot in the pangs of hunger their 
sehse of shame, pride, or rank. 22 The father or the son preferred to 
feed himself, heedless of the cries of the other, though the latter was almost 
in his last gasp on account of hunger. 23 Loathsome skeletons, more like 
corpses dita living men, fought with each other in search of food. 24 
one, enfeebled ^by hutrger, harsh in speech and grim of appearance, was 
bent upon feeding oneself on whatever thing one mmn 2$ In 

diis dite plight, the tenderness of heart of that L.ord of men was alone 
manifSSted. 26 Dispensing with bis escort, he relieved the distress of the 
SQOpMlbyiienooal visits. 27 Having purchased food with their own 
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tr^ure and the accumulatians even of their ministers, the Kin|( and 
Queen ^ved their subjects from starvation. a8 Not a sii^fle soul snffiir* 
ing from hunger, whether in forest or cemetery or streets or in his own 
dwelling, was neglected, ag When all his means were exhausted and ao 
food left in the country, the King one night, in the anguish of his heart, 
addressed his Queen thus : — 30 “ O Queen I Verily through some sin on our 
part, this terrible calamity has befallen our uiroffending subjects 3r Fie 
on my luckless self, that my people are in distress and, finding no 
protector on earth, are dying when they deserve commiseration. 33 
What have 1 to do in life when I am unable to save my people from this 
danger, when they are forsaken by each other and have no one to be* 
friend them ? 33 Somehow, all these days, the people have been fed by 
me, and none has succumbed to starvation. 34 (But) on account of evil 
times, the land has lost its virtue, and its greatness being gtme, has becotpe 
poor. 35 What then is the means to save the people from being swallow- 
ed up in this surging sea of calamity ? 36 The Sun being obscured by a 
dismal day, the world seems to be robbed of light and is plunged on iUl 
sides in the darkness of the night of destruction. 37 The high roads 
leading outside the country being blocked and made impassable by the 
snowclad moimtains, the people are now as helpless as birds shut up in 
their nests. 38 See how the brave, the intelligent, the learned, have all 
been made powerless by evil times. 39 ... . No resource being now left, 
I prefer now to ofier this body to the fire than look on this destruction of 
my subjects. 41 Fortunate are those rulers of men who, looking on their 
subjects as their own sons, and seeing them ihappy in every respect, cam 
sleep at ease at night.’’ 41 Having said this, and being overcome With 
emotion, he covered his face with his upper garment and laying himself , 
down on his cot, sobbed piteously. 43 The Queen, on whom the steadily 
burning lamps were peering as if in curiosity, thus repli^ : — ^44 “ O 'King 1 
What delusion has come upon you through the misdeeds of your subje<^ 
that you wish to do what is fit only in ordinary mortals ? 45 If one has" 
not the strength to overcome great distresses, then, O King I what is 
the distinguishing mark of greatness? 46] What power can I&dra and 
Brahma or that pitiful Yama have to disobey the orders of rulers, whb ate 
true to their vows ? 47 Devotion to their husbands is the duty of women, 
fidelity is the duty of ministers, and whole*hearted devotion to the weUare 
of^ their subjects is the duty of Kings. 48 Hiae, therefore, O best of 
rulers, when have my words proved untrue ? O King of men, your sul^tS 
have no fear of starvation.” 49 Having uttered ’these words in |be 
enthusiasm of the moment, she prayed to hw deities, and there was a shotSer 
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of lifeless pigeons in the courtyard of each house. 50 The King having 
seen this in the morning, desisted from his intended self-immolation, atod 
the subjects lived from day to day on the pigeons which fell do^n each 
night 51 Verily, the virtuous Queen caused something else to be produced 
than pigeons for the subsistence of the subjects. 52 Because, it is 
impossible that the meritorious life of those who are distinguished for their 
unfeigned humanity towards all beings should be stained with the sin of 
slaughter. 53 By the austerities of the Queen, the sky in course of time 
became clear and famine left the land with the grief of the King. 

This passage is quoted from that portion of the original work 
which some Sanskrit scholars would like to relegate to the domain 
of legend. That King Tunjiva and Queen V&kpushta are not quite 
mythical personages can be proved from certain relics which bear 
their name (Vide Gandvahs, Pandit’s Edition, page dxxxii. 
Note iii.) Due allowance may, indeed, be made for the underlying 
poetry ; yet, to our mind, the passage clearly sets forth the old Hindu 
ideal of kingly duty which inspired rulers not only to use up al! 
their own accumulations and those of even their ministers, but even 
to commit self-immolation. It is well-known that each Samskdra 
and each sodal or domestic function is a sacrament according to the 
Hindu Shlstras, and a King is responsible for his acts of commission 
and omission not only to contemporary public opinion or the verdict 
of history, as in the theory of modern politics, but to the all-pervad- 
ing spirit {Vishnu) whose incarnation a ruler is on earth. There 
are instances even in modern times of Hindu Princes denying to 
themselves certain luxuries and devoting the sums thus saved 
towards the alleviation of distress. The story of Rftjsinh, the Maha- 
r&na of Oodeypur. abstaining from the use of sugar in famine times 
and appropriating the saving thus effected to the purchase of grain 
to save people from starvation, is well-known. A venerable Brahmin 
Chief in the Dekkan, now no more, we are credibly informed, fasted 
for three weeks continuously when the late rains held off in his 
territory in 1897, and it is said that his pious austerity was reward- 
ed by Heaven with a copious shower at the end of the three weeks. 
People may believe the story or not according to the faith they may 
haven ^wit the fact of the fasting as well as the motive that led to it 
iSn eje are assured, beyond all doubt. The key-note to this sort of self- 
denial in times of such visitations is to be found in the faith, that the 
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investiture with the titles and insignia of royalty is, according to 
Hindu Shastras, neither an unmeaning ceremonial nor a cotUy 
pageant leading to the attainment of great secular power, but is s 
solemn trust, a sacred stewardship of which an account has to be 
rendered tiefore the White Throne. We do not mean to suggest 
that all Hindu Princes have risen to this lofty ideal, nor are wo 
prepared to say that Hindu Rulers of our day alw'ays carry with 
them this sense of their sacred responsibility ; but when we bestow 
praise for famine administration according to our modern secular view 
of the dirties of rulers, we may do well to recall to memory and 
ponder over the much grander conceptions of the Hindu rulers of 
this ancient land. 
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THE WIDOWED CITY. 


A ll absolute monarchies are more or less liable to thb troubles 
of a disputed succession. On the demise of .the Crown 
ambitious men appear, usually members of the Dynasty, but some- 
times ambitious leaders from without, and a conflict ensues only to 
be itermiiiated by the survival of the fittest. Obviously this is not 
an unmized evil, and it ma^ often act as a remedy for the mischief 
attendant upon the accession to the sovereignty of a prince bom 
in the purple and reared in the deleterious influences inseparable 
fttma that condition. 

At the very beginning of the Chagtai rule something of this 
sort had appeared ; though the struggle had not usually been one of 
much sevoity. it had presented to the people the demoralising 
spectacle civil war and had sometimes given an example to 
ambitioiN viccipys desirous of competing in their turn for the posses- 
sion of outlying provinces. Whether for evil or for good, the 
process took a final bias in the deposition of Shahjahan, when a 
younger son, departing firom his viceroyalty without leave, imprisoned 
W fsthm'i slew or drove away his brothers and other competitors, i 
and stood forth as Emperor by the divine right of conquest. 

Aumugzeb, for obvious reasons, did not remain to share the; 
re^d^ice of his dethroned parent. Repairing to Delhi, he devoted 
hitnself to business, to the destruction of his rivals and, so far as in 
him Ifiy^ the suppression of idolatry. Always averse to mere show 
beabmuhed the ceremony of the salutation at the morning cas^ 
meat, by which his predecessors bad been accustomed to expreaf 
mid receive sympathy with their subjects; but he attended earnest! 
to the bttthless of government, and occupied his leisure with makij 
adtpll oqw, which were eagerly bought by the courtiers. Meanwhf 
^.jllj^er rdnded at Agra, in a part of the Palace called the At 
‘ i grape garden, of which most of the buildings arestiBn 
~ii|^«yation. There was a handsome hall of white maple 
1 bd cotM receive his friends, and his bedroom was 

room io which the late Mr. Colvin died duringihe 
i OQim»auditig a view of the river, tl^ bordcR^by 
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stately dwellings, with the Taj in the distance. His daughter, 
Jah 4 n£r 4 , shared his captivity, and we will hope that their seclusion 
whs not altogether without its consolations. On the south side was 
the bafh, with its incrusted decorations, and in front was a subter* 
ranean staircase by which Shahjahan could descend on a summer 
morning, *and take te.fuge from the heat of the climate in a large 
structure of the nature of a well, where cool apartments surrounded 
the water, and where, with cushions and music and*fruit and icetl 
sherbet, the sultry hours could be whiled away. 

Jahtinira is famous, among other things, for the accident which 
•befel her in the zenana, and the strange consequences to which it 
led. Her^ muslin dress having been ignited, she suffered such injuries 
as to endanger her life, and was only cured by the skill of an 
English surgeon, Gabriel Boughton, who happened to be yisithig 
Agra; and who, as a reward for her cure, received a patent wblCn 
founded the establishment of the British in Bengal. She was ulti- 
mately removed to Delhi, where she died in 1680, and where her 
tomb is still showm with the well-known touching inscription : — 

“ Let no rich coverlet adorn my grave: this grass is the best 
covering for the tomb of the poor in spirit, the humble, the tranid- 
tory Jahdndra, the disciple of the Holy Men of Chist, the daughter 
of the Emperor ShdhjahAn.” 

The Holy Men of Chist were a brotherhood of Saints at Ajmere, 
one of whom named Salim, was the godfather oi the Emperor 
Jehangir, father of Shdhjahdn. Posterity has respected the wishes of 
this Moghul Cordelia, and the grass is still allowed to grow upon 
^ her grave. 

Wiien Aurungzeb deposed his father he was in his thirty-ninth 
year, having been born on loth October, 1619. Unlike most of the 
earlier princes of his line, he was a bigoted follower of the Prophet,* 
austere in his habits, but not free from h;|rpocrisy. After a few 
months of apparent hesitation, he caused himself to be proclaimed 
Emperor under the title of Alamgir, or " World-Holder." Most of 
his long reign of nearly frfty years was passed in vain attempts to 
persecute the Hindus into conformity, and subjugate the Deocan. 
Once more, the seat of Empire had become a camp, and the City 
was abandoned to an administrative staff, who collected the revenues 
and carried out the orders of the distant monarch. The CMal by 
which potable water was brought into the city and palace was nM- 
lected and fell into decay, and the inhabitants, left to the cdhtenti- 
nated waters of the town wells and cisterns, became subject to an 
epidemic of malignant sores, which have continued to scourge the 
ci(y down to quite recent times. The Emperor, constantly prwsed 
by the need of money for his campaigns, increased every branoh of 
taxation, and renewed the odious creed-tax, b^ which his 
subject8*were not only made to bear a double burden, but were 
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petu^lly reminded of their conquered condition. When they thronged 
the streets in multitudes praying for relief, he ordered them to |je 
charged by his military elephants, so that numbers oft hentj were 
crushed to death: he demolished their shrines and temples, and 
buried the idols which were the objects of their jjevotion injgateways 
where they were daily trampled on. In the Deccan, he maintained 
costly and ultimately ineffectual wars against the Mahrattas, who 
formed the leading Hindu population of those parts, and finally 
died at Ahmadnagar in the Deccan, on the 21st February 1707 
( 0 ,S.), broken with disappointment and remorse. As he had made 
no provision for the succession, a struggle ensued among his sons, 
the eldest surviving and wisest of whom, prevailing «over his 
brother!*, became Emperor under the title of Bahadur Shah. His 
short reign was disturbed by the rebellion of the Sikhs, who, from a 
sect of harmless noncomformists, had become a military orgarji- 
sation scarcely less formidable than the Mahrattas of the south. 
Before he could completely quench these disorders, Bahadur Shah 
died, in if 12,^ Lahore. For the next few years, Hindostan was 
a scene of confusion and civil war, during which the 
unscrupulous Ministers set up one royal puppet after another, 
behind whom they hoped to exercise unlimited authority, and 
enrich themselves and their families. The period was chiefly 
marked by these palace revolutions, resulting from the rivalry 
of two opposing parties, popularly known as those of Ir6n and 
Turfin. The former of these consisted of Persian immigrants 
profe^ing the heretical Shia creed, while the latter was led by the 
Turkotnin nobles, who adhered to the Sunni, or (as it was generally 
considered), orthodox denompation. Under the conflicts of their 
factions, the great cities were constantly disturbed, and their monu- 
ments injured or endangered ; and the occupants of the palace could 
have had but little enjoyment of their august position From time 
to time, a feeble creature would be called forth and, under the stately 
ceremonial of the Timuride dynasty, would obtain a short and 
precarious royalty. Colonel Dow, who was in India during the 
eighteenth, century, is the authority for the following account of an 
Indian Coronation. 

It sounds strange to be told that the first preliminary of a 
Mogiiul .accession was, that an umbrella was held over the head of 
the new'Monarch, until we recollect that an umbrella (borne by a 
servant) is a sign of great wealth and dominion. The nobles being 
ranged in two rows, one on each hand, made a lane. In front, a heraht 
pifodaimed the names and titles of the Prince. Then each lord,accord- 
in^ to his rank, came forward and made his offering. The chief offices 
of thakitdien then, brought in a golden salver laden with confec- 
tioa^y, whk^ being placed before the monarch, was consecrated by 
him rn a form of words ; after which he ate a little, and distributed 
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the rest among the grandees present. This is particularly noticed n 
a yery ancient Moghul custom, [weserved in the Timuride family. 
The Emperor then mounted his state elephant, and proceeded wi|h 
a long train of followers to the Jama Musjidy or cathedral mosque, 
distributing, as he passed, largesses of coins and jewels amongst the 
spectators. After the Emperor had said a pr4yer, the public liturgy 
w'as recited by the primate, and the reading of the H^huHbaht or 
royal homily, followed, containing proclamations of the genealogy, 
and prayers for the person of the sovereign. The procession then 
' returned to the palace. No actual crowning took place, and the 
whole ceremony seems to be a survival of the succession of a Tartar 
chief, transfused with the seemly observance of religion. 

The agency of the above described palace revolutions, was that 
of two brothers, Hussain and Abdulla, members of the Persian sect 
and leaders of what was known as the party of Irdn. Being persist- 
ently opposed by the Turkoman nobles, they sought the support of 
the Hindus, to one of whom they entrusted the financial adiim|ljtoM 1 t^ 
tfon. The name of this ofiSdal was Ratuchand, and, by his lidvioe 
they acted in fiscal matters, ultimately going so far as to remit the 
creed-tax, which, after being abolished in the reign of Akbar, had 
been, as already stated, re-imposed by Aurungzeb These measures, 
however enlightened, were too late to be of any effect ; the de- 

S ressed people of Hindustan, and the chivalrous opium-eaters of 
Lajputana, were no longer the sole representatives of the subject 
race- with whom the Government had to reckon ; and the free lances 
of the Deccan were in no mood for conciliation. In view of the 
critical state of affairs, the king-making brothers adopted a policy 
which led to their own ruin. They selected as Emperor a young 
man of seventeen, who assumed the sovereignty under the title of 
Muhammad Shah on the 29th September, 1719, and, in his name, 
they endeavoured to carry on the Government. But they had an 
enemy in the mother of the young monarch, by whose powerffit 
influence the hostility of their rivals, the Lords of Turkn, was per- 
petually supported and enhanced. The leader of this party was a 
veteran of the school of Aurungzeb, a wise and magnanimous soldier, 
seconded by younger kinsmen, whose age made them accepta^ 
companions for the young Emperor, and who enjoyed, in the Turkish 
language, a medium of communication with him which waS ' not 
shared by the natives of Hindustan. A plot was hatched whidi 
resulted in the assassination of Hussain, followed by the imprison- 
ment of Abdulla, who died after three years of captivity; The 
Turkoman leader became Prime Minister, with the title of Asaf-Jah, 
but will be more conveniently known by his later appellation of 
Niz 4 m-ul-mulk. But the old warrior’s austerity ^nd antique manner 
rendered him ridiculous to the young lordlings of the Court : and in 
1724, the old man departed for the Deccan, where he founded the 
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Principality which still exists under the name of the Nizam’s 
Oominionsi a country of which tl^ capital is at Hyderkbad, wit^ a 
population of about ten millions, and an area almost equal t(\.that of 
tlte kingdom of Spain. 

About the same time, a Persian immigrant namfd Skadat 
AH, who was Viceroy of Oudh, erected a second principali^ in 
that r^on,* which might have been as durable as that of the 
Ni«im, if his successors had inherited his prudent character. And 
the Eastern Province, now under the Lieut.«Govemor of Bengal, 
assumed a like virtual independence ; for although all these three 
provinces recognised the Emperor as their over-lord, their existence 
showed that the Empire was becoming practically distnembered. 
Nevertheless, the cit^s of Agra and Delhi, witli the surrounding 
territory, preserved for some years an appearance of central power, 
until that also was overturned by an irreparable catastrophe. The 
^mous Nadir Shah, having made himself master of Persia, resolved, 
m 1736, to lead his army on a plundering expedition into Hindostan. 
Having over-run the Punjab, he arrived within a few marches of Delhi, 
where he was encountered by the Imperial forces under the leader- 
ship of Skadat and the Nizam. After a short and ineffectual stand 
the defenders submitted, and the Emperor Mahammad himself, 
repairing to the camp of the invaders, surrendered himself as a 

S isoner. Ordering refreshments to be placed before 4118 captive, 
adir sternly • reproved him for his want of energy, but otherwise 
treated him with indulgence. Uniting their forces, the two monarchs 

? >roceeded to the capital, where a ransom was fixed, to be levied 
rom the inhabitants, by a mixed commission. £ver}rthing ap- 
peared peaceably settled, and the Persian army was preparing for 
departure, when a paltry squabble in the market place led to a 
r^ort being made to Nadir that his men were being murdered by 
the dtizens. Hastening to the Cbandni Chouk, lie ordered that the 
streets should be swept by grape, and his swordsmen let loose upon 
..the people. Calling for coffee, he took his seat upon the terrace of 
a mosque, near the principal police station, and till four in the after- 
noon, witnessed the execution of his soitence, until the neighbouring 
di^bah ran with blood like a mountain torrent. Moved by the 
misery of his subjects, Mahammad at length summoned courage to 
intercede : and making his way to the foot of the terrace, with tears 
and suppliant gestures, prayed for mercy. The conqueror at once 
releiited, and at his order, the massacre ceased. Shortly afterwards, 
Na^ retired laden with plunder, including the jewels which had 
the famous peacock throne of Shahjahdn. * 

the next few years, the city had a respite from wars and 
tmxipln of wars : prosperity made some show of revival, and life 
vreat'^i ^istaided as it were, by the momentum of past years. The 
visitor dmirmia of attending the morning levee, would still be con- 
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ducted through the great red barbican of the foirtified palace, and 
along the magnificent entry, vaulted like some vast cathedral, and 
bordered, on either hand, by stalls glittering with the merchandise 
acceptable at a luxurious court. The Artillery was saluting, the 
shaums aitd kettle-drums resounded hom^the Naubat Khana, the 
precincts of the Dea>an-i-Atn were thronged by the customary 
crowd : courtiers, commanders, and candidates for office, all pressing 
forward to salute the middle-aged man who sat cross-legged on a 
bed of state, surrounded by negresses with fan and fly-brush, and 
backed by the glowing panels of Austin de Bordeaux. Here the 
Prince, whose authority was still vaguel}' acknowledged, from 
Cashmere *to the Carnatic, was receiving petitions handed to him by 
a Minister, and these he delivered to the scribe seated at his feet, 
to endorse the orders passed. Duly impressed by this appearance 
of Royalty, the visitor departing and emerging from the gate, would 
find the glacis of the Fort occupied by the trains of the grandees and 
others who had attended the lev6e. Elephants with rich housings, 
and carrying decorated howdahs, waited patiently, shifting their 
weight from one pillar-like leg to the other, and idly swinging their 
painted trunks from side to side. Young exempts of goM family 
sat erect on big-boned chargers, attended by one or two followers 
in rusty armour. Curtained cars, drawn by white Nagore oxen, 
awaited the return of their less active masters. Ladies of rank Were 
being borne to one another's houses, in veiled litters curried by 
groaning porters ; while their humbler sisters shuffled along, in 
cumbrous draperies, peering timidly through the eyeholes of the hoods 
in which their heads were muffled. Along the Chandiii Chonk would 
be seen the dependents who ministered to the pleasures of the great- 
mimes, minstrels, dancing girls, parasites and pahdars. pTMCOidyi 
a band of gaily attired cavaliers appeared, followed by aa ele{ihid[ 
of colossal stature, bearing an armour-plated howdah, in which sat 
a young man wearing a jewelled cap, but otherwise clad in oomfdet* 
mail, over which was buckled the four shining plates inlaid wHh' 
gold which formed the panoply of a Moghul Chief. On his jjeweUsd 
gauntlet was perched a hooded hawk, while at the batm of hte 
howdah sat two richly attired soldiers whose matchUx&s wei^ <m- 
crusted with gold and nacre. Such we may imagine may haim bean 
the appearance of the heir-apparent, Mirza Ahmad, as he proosiaded 
towanu the Camp beyond the Cashmer#gate, to accompany the 
army that was marching against the Afghans under Ahmad Shih 
Abd&li. Contrary to what usually happened, the Delhi army was 
Adctorious in an action fought near Sirhind : but the Prime Minister, 
a*contemporary and life-tried friend of the Emperor, lost his Ufis in 
the battle : and when the news was brought to Delhi, the long-h^ 
Sovereign sank down, on bis dismantled throne, and died on fdtb 
April, 1748. ^ , 
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The next eight years beheld the citizens of Delhi scourged by 
slaughter, rapine and civil war. The reins were gras^ by a 
ferocious youth, a grandson of the old Nizdm, who deposedithe nrst 
successor of Mahammad, and set up another on whom he bestowed 
the empty title of Alamgir the Second. The Crown .pnnce, Ah 
Gauhar, alarmed by the young Turkoman’s violence, cut his 
out of the city, and fled to the eastern provinces, where he remmned 
many years in exile. The unscrupulous minister then murdered his 
inoffensive master; the throne remained without an occupant ; and 
of all the Imperial cities not one was a city of the Moghul any 
more. , . . 

The rest of the story relates to the restoration of the, wandering 
heir under the title of Shah Alam, and his various adventures and 
sufferings at the hands of Mahrattas, Moslems and Frenchmen ; until 
in a state of blindness and destitution, he was rescued by a British 
Army under Lake in 1803. 

These events are related in many excellent histories, and a 
detailed narrative may be found in a work called “ The Fall of the 
Moghul Empire ” derived from contemporary records by the present 
writer. 


H. G. KEENE. 

N.l^Devon, 

England. 
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I T is to be regretted that, though there are many really valuable lives 
of great *men, warriors, statesmen and men of letters, the number of 
great autobiographies is so very small that they can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Now, of the period of childhood, biographies give 
merely the external life of action and play, whereas, for the^purpose of 
this paper, there is needed an account of the dawn of reasonable or 
conscious life. And in this connection I have found but three meagre 
statements, so that, I trust, it will be considered pardonable if the writer, 
after relating these, should venture to explain and illustrate them by a 
personal reminiscence. 

It is a working hypothesis, that potentially, in germ, all human souls 
start alike, though, co-instantaneously wdth life, their paths diverge. 
Some climb to wonderful heights, to the sky-piercing mountain peaks of 
genius and of fame ; others wander aimlessly, in crowds, along the plains 
of mediocrity, of commonplace ordinary life ; yet others are 
doomed to flounder all tlv-ir lives in fruitless efforts to escape from the 
chilling quagmires and deadly quicksands of poverty and crime. In- 
herited dispositions of nerve and brain, and the unavoidable environment 
of Society play their part inexorably, in the evolution and development 
of the individual human being, and soon differentiate man from man. 
Believing this, there is no vanity or presumption, if the writer, with refe- 
rence to that first step in conscious life, dares to link his name with those 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, Cardinal Newman and Wordsworth. 

In one of his own stray notes, appended to his powerful ** Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality,” Wordsworth relates that as a Very little 
child — only seven— he fancied that he alone was a real being, and all else 
—parents and playmates, animate and inanimate nature, animals and trees 
and mountains and lakes — were but a vision, the products of hie own 
active soul. He says that this feeling of loneliness was more terrible 

than his child-nature could bear, and that, in a mood of almost abject 

..e — 

* A lecture delivered at the Agra College Literary Society. 
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fear, he used to rub his soft little hands against the rough bark of the 
elms, till they nearly J^led, in order that the pain might convince ^,im 
that the tree at least was not himself. 

His argumentation every one has instinctively employed. “ What 
hurts me cannot be I ; this hurts me : therefore it^s not 1.” Itgives us an 
explanation of the fact noticed by De Quincey in one of his minor essays, 
w., that pain — infantile stomach ache, in fact — helps to promote mental 
development, so that the ailments of infancy may serve to mark stages 
of mental growth. Pain awakes the baby’s mind to a perception of the 
difference between the I and the not-L 

Cardinal Newman, in his ‘‘ Apologia pro Vita ^ua,” sajfs that as a 
child of three he had the same belief in his sole exisience. He thought, 
however, that other people were, perhaps, angels that had come to play 
with him add relieve his sense of awful solitude. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, the novelist, in his autobiographical sketches, 
also speaks of this feeling of nameless fear that used to overpower him 
in the solitude of his little bed-room. 

As regards my own earliest recollection of the same sort, it goes 
back to a time vrhen I was but a little over three years of age. I had 
been put to sleep in a large bed, and, as often before, left alone; nor was 
I, ever before, afraid, on waking, to find myself alone. On this occasion, 
as the weather was very sultry, hot and dry, the large window of the bed- 
room was left wide open. After a short sleep I woke to find the light of a 
bright mdon pouring full upon the bed. The white light on the white sheets 
was so strange, so unlike any thing I had ever before experienced ; the 
silence of the night was so uncanny ; 1 was forced to know it as not-Me. 
It was an experience in which the personal element was wholly passive, 
acted upon by something outside itself. I was a person, the moonlight 
and every thing else was not-I. I felt afraid of my isolation. I wanted 
to convince myself that there were others. I crept ouf of bed, and made 
my way out of the silent house into the garden to seek my parents, whose 
voices 1 thought I heard. When, with some impatience, I was asked why 
I had come out I could not say. I could not define my fear, and I am 
sorry to say that my first deliberately conscious act was an untruth. I 
said I had ‘a pain.* The falsehood was transparent and of little avail. 
I w^ summarily sent back to bed, where I sobbed myself to sleep. 

Now, to what do these recollections of early childhood tend ? Why 
have they been brought together here ? It is because the dawn of 
consciousness marks {he perception of the difference Jbetween the self and 
the not-^lft These, to the infant, are one, but the unity is so soon crowded 
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out of perception, and in later manhood this oneness is just what we “ftre 
toiling all our lives to find.” It is true ^t, to the majority of manldad, 
the I and the not-I remain apart. These are like travellers through the 
world, looking at whatever is to be seen, but with no means of assimilat* 
ing the not-I. The details of existence, its endless multiplicity, over- 
power their consciousEiess. They remain sight-seers, tourists, to the end. 
However, all serious minds, at one time or another, turn to this not-I that 
lies beyond self and other selves, and in which we “ live and move and 
have our being,” and consider It in Its relation to the self. Whatever 
description of It is given, It is recognised as Infinite, and in English It is 
called God. 

What do we hnow of this Infinite ? Herbert Spencer says “ nothing, 
it is the Great Unknown.” Huxley makes it out to be “The Unknow- 
able.” And, in a like spirit, the old Greeks, at the time of the Apostle 
St. Patll, built their altar to the Unknown God. On the other hand, the 
pastors and masters of all creeds, and the exponents of most philosophic 
systems, claim to know everything. However, with no more than the 
recognition of the fact that the finite is endeavouring to realise and con- 
ceive the Infinite, we can reconcile these extreme positions^ lot the finite 
will never be able to take in, grasp or comprehend the Infinite; Wtid yet, 
since the finite is of and* from the Infinite, it is always realising It some 
what and some way, and never-endingly better and more fully* This 
process tending to unification, this becoming infinite of the finite, is the 
life of the human soul. This is development, culture, self-realisation. 
In Christian phraseology we are to be made “ partakers of tiie Divine 
Nature.” 

It is by three ways that men set about seeking to realise and attain 
the Infinite, by reason, by will and by imagination. The philosopher and 
scientist move steadily forward, step by step, from syllogism to syllogism, 
along the dry and dusty path of ratiocination. They want to know. The 
practical moralist* hastens swifter forward, charioted and at his ease, borne 
on the fiery wheels of his desire. He knows, and finds the joum^ all too 
long for the panting of his heart. He hvos and wants to be united to the 
object of his desire. And last, there is the Artist— poet or painter, sculptor 
or musician. He flies to his end at once, on Pegasus, the winged horse 
Of the Imagination. He exults in possession. 

This calls for closer examination, and without metaphor, for the point 
ynder consideration is an important one, viz.^ the relation of Art to Science 
and Ethics. What says the Philosopher ? « God is Truth.” Truth is 
the agreement of th^ self with the non-self, of the mind with what it geeks 
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to know. What I know is a personal possession. Nay, more, my know- 
ledge is my mind knowing. The not-I, the thing I wish to know, when 
known, and inasmuch as known, becomes a part of my mind, of me, it 
is I. And here the highest philosophy will tell you that only che I'nhnite 
can and will fully agree or be united or known to the mind^ that the 
Infinite alone can exhaust the capabilities of the soul for knowledge. 

The Moralist, next, sees God as Goodness, and Goodness, also, is a 
union of the self with the non-self, of what we need of the not-ourselves to 
fulfil, to perfect, to realise ourselves. What is thus Good we desire, we 
love, and hence Religion says, “ God is Love.” This process of the 
realisation of the Infinite by means of the will, in the sphere of conduct or 
of righteousness is the interpretation that Matthew Arnold gives to the 
phrase ‘ Eternal Life,’ so frequent in the Bible. Therefore, the sanest 
Religion says that only the Infinite can be fully united in the union of love 
to the finite, that the Infinite alone can exhaust the capabilities of the 
heart for love. Irrequiettim est cor nostrum donee requiescet in Te. “ 111 
at ease is our heart until it rests in Thee ” says St. Augustine. 

Finally, what says the Artist ? He sees Truth and Goodness as One. 
What the mind seeks to see in one of its aspects as the Truth, and will 
strives to obtain as Good, the imagination rejoices in as an ever-present 
possession. “God is Beauty,” says the poet. In the words of Kant, 
Beauty is the Infinite in the finite. What does this mean ? What has 
God to do with the Artist’s mind and work ? The answer is, “ Every- 
thing.” Let us take an illustration. Suppose a draughtsman to reproduce 
with the most painstaking fidelity every tiny shade and curving line among 
the dainty petals of the rose he copies. Is the result a work of Art ? Not 
yet. He is but a handicraftsman, skilful and able, but not yet an artist. 
What he does, a camera, a machine of wood and glass employing the 
chemical action of the sun’s rays, will do much quicker and far more 
correctly than he. What then has he to reproduce ? Not this rose or 
that, however beautiful, but the ideal rose, the perfect type to which all 
roses conform more or less completely. He must paint us the rose as it 
is in the mind of its Divine Creator. By faithful study of a thousand 
roses must he seek for the type that underlies them all. This is the 
perfectly beautiful rose. This is glorious with the radiance of the beauty 
of the Divine Mind. The ideal I am here trying to put before you, is 
beautifully expressed by Wordsworth in his “ Lines written on a Picture of 
Peele Castle.” There he says that the Artist must strive to give us 
“ The light that never was on sea or land, 

^ The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 



Ay ! the divine light of infinite beauty in each created atom as each tiny 
diamond drop of dew may image for us the effulgence of the mighty sun. 
TRis isjnrhat the Artist seeks. 

To recapitulate, in still simpler language, the Philosopher wishes to 
know, as Qod knows, truly ; die moralist to love, as God loves, rightly, 
and the Poet to enjoy, as God enjoys, wholly — ^in like manner though in 
different measure. 

As it is important that the particular attitude of the Artist's or Poet’s 
mind be clearly understood, I shall illustrate my thoi^ht by a certain 
number of examples. I shall take examples from the sayings of children 
principally, because they say what they really think, and do not, parrot- 
wise, repeat the statements made by others. Ask a child what he thinks 
of the stars. The probable answer of the child philosopher is not inade- 
quately expressed by the old nursery rhyme 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

How I wonder what you are ! 

Up above the world so high. 

Like a diamond in the sky.” 

This represents the first stage of all scientific inquiry — ^the feeling of 
wonder, the desire to know. We can imagine this child, in later life, 
with a leaning towards Herbert Spencer’s love for big words, phrasing his 
thought somewhat as the following clever paraphrase puts it — 

“ Scintillate, scintillate globule vivific, 

Fmn would I fathom thy nature specific. 

Loftily poised in aether capacious. 

Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous.” 

A simpler report tells of a child, who, when asked, “ What are stars ?” 
replied that they were chips or little pieces of old moons that were cut up, 
monthly, to replace the stars that had fallen down as shooting stats. . 
From this it is clear what is meant by the scientific or philosophic atti- 
tude. It matters little, for the present purpose, whether the answer be 
correct or not. What is sought for is a fact. In a like spirit was the 
following answer given to me. Some summers past, during the veiy hot 
dry nights of northern In^, while 1 tried to get some sleep o«t in the 
open air, and failed, as was usually the case, I discovered a treasure in my 
chowkidar, who turned out to be a finished story-teller,, and many a 
gacping night has slipped by to the cool small hours, under the influence 
of his tales of eastern magic and mystery. Sometimes, however, I used to 
question him, and try to get at his views of things in general and in parti- 
cular. So, for instance, I once asked lum, *< What is the sun ? He 
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ftosweted. “ It is a very hot fire, about the [size of a ckarpoy, and not 
furtiier thaw some ten or twelve miles.” Note the precision of the 
answer. To a jdiilosopher, or a scientist, knowledge is nothing uiiless 
be defined, and if you were to open a work on astronomy the answer 
would be mathematically precise. The sun is 92,000,000 miles <away, its 
diameter is 853,380 miles, its density is 300,000 times that of the earth, 
and its volume 1,200,000 times, as great, and so on, and so on. 

Let us, now, take the views of the child moralist. Everything is 
now cmisidered as good, as serving some purpose. 

The words of the nursery rhyme give us an instance of this too. 

“ Oft, the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark ; 

He would not know which way to go 
If you did not twinkle so.” 

I remember also, having once read a little goody-goody set of French 
verses relating the answer of a child to the same question we asked once 
before, " What are the stars ? ” The answer is that of an embryo mora- 
list. The child says that they are little holes made in the floor of heaven 
to let the glory through so as to let us know how bright it is on the other 
side. Similarly, a peasant, at Asansol, in Bengal, whom, I asked, years 
ago, what was the sun, answered, “ What do I know ? This I know, that 
it is good for the fields and the trees, for beasts and for men.” You may 
notice here, too, how very definite, precise and to the point the answers 
are. The mind is fully a match for the phenomenon it investigates. 

Finally, let ns pass to the poetic answers of child and peasant to the 
same question. The nursery rhyme says to the star. 

In the dark blue sky you keep. 

And often, through my curtains peep. 

For you never shut your eye 
* ' Till the sun is in the sky.” 

Here what is noteworthy is the personification of the star, the human 
actions ascribed to it, its peeping through the curtains, and its sleepless- 
ness. So also, a child poet speaks of the stars as the eyes of the angels; 
and the American Indian, primitive hunter as he was, spoke of the sun 
as dm eye of the Great Spirit. From the' point of view of the philosopher 
and moralist, this is nonsense. Stars are not alive, nor are they eyes. 
And yet, the poet has metaphor, simile and personification aroused the 
ound ^ a full possession of a certain quality in the sun and the stars, witfa> 
a vividness that no science or teleology could attain. We are made keenly 
sensible of their pertnanence, their brilliance, of their constant presence. 
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co-existent with all our actions. They are witnesses, inanimate if yon 
wjll, but yet witnesses of all our good and evil. One who has once l^y 
realised Ithis, as only a poet can help him to do, will ever after shrink from 
evil, in the presence, as Tennyson says, of the “passionless, pitiless^ innu- 
merable iyes ’* of these .eternal witnesses. 

Now simple answers such as the above become philosophy, religion Or 
art, when the questions are “ What is God ? ” and “What is the U niverse ? ** 
according to the point of view taken by the speaker. 

I trust the exposition given above has helped to an understanding of 
the position occupied by Art in the process of mental development, of self- 
culture, of the realisation of the Infinite. With one more detail I shall 
pass on to the definition and classification of the Fine Arts. I wish now 
to draw attention to the temper or mood which corresponds tq these three 
processes of culture. They are patient calmness in the pursuit, with satis- 
faction and joy at the attainment of Truth ; concentrated earnestness in 
the pursuit, and contented happiness in obtaining the Good ; and finally, 
an enthusiastic eagerness in the pursuit, and an exultation and delight in 
the possession of the Beautiful. This last the poet and artist alone can 
know. 

This thought is an important one, specially in the consideration of 
poetry. All have seen a child in the presence of something that delights his 
sense of beauty to the full. For instance, a Christmas tree, or a Diwali 
illumination is suddenly brought before a little child. He literally dances 
with delight, and jumping up and down sings, to a tune and rhythm of bis 
own invention, “ 1 see, I see, I can see it very well. I see, I see, I can see 
it very well.*’ This illustrates fairly well the state of mind of the poet or 
artist who is mastered by the influence of Beauty. This is poetic inspira- 
tion, the divine afflatus the oestrus of the old Greeks. This is the tempo- 
rary obsession or madness that keeps “ the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling.” 

We may now phrase a practical definition of Art. By Art I mean 
“ the beautiful expression of the beautiful'' It will be well to consider this 
for a short while. 

The purpose of the Artist is to awake in those who see or hear him 
and his work the selfsame ecstacy and delight that inspired his own 80ul« 
Hence arises the need that his expression be beautiful. This explainsi 
too, the frequent use of mefiiphof by a poet, for metaphor is an attempt to 
call up in his reader the same feeling as his own, by invoking the aid of a 
cognate or kindred thought. And personification is but a metaphor in 
which one member of the comparisonis a human being. * 
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However^ not only must the expression be beautifuli but the object 
represented is required essentially to be beautiful also. That aspect|>of 
the Infinite — Beauty, the Ideal, is the soul of Art. Without it ^e have 
the Artisan or skilled workman, not the Artist. In this connection I cannot 
do better than quote that master critic of Art, Lessing. He says, “ The 
Greek Artist represented nothing that was not beautiful. Even the vul- 
utiful, the beauty of inferior types, he copied incidentally for 
practice or recreation. The perfection of the subject must charm in his 
work. He was too great to be satisfied with the barren pleasure arising 
from the consideration of 'the Artist’s skill. Nothing in his Art was dearer 
to him, or seemed more noble than the ends of Art,” i.«., the rejproduction 
in the beholder or listener of the same delight in the possession of Beauty, 
that inspired the Artist himself. 

And here a practical remark or two may not be amiss with reference 
to Indian Art. Much of it has become slavish imitation, the reproduction 
and repetition of the masterpieces of the great Artists of the past. Hence, 
at present, India has sunk to the level of a land of artisans or skilled 
workmen, content to imitate, but with no vision of Divine Beauty in their 
souls. The saddest proof I had of this was the sight of some clay toys of 
Lucknow manufacture. They were the most perfect representations of 
hideous, loathsome, leprosy-stricken decrepitude, poverty and old age that 
could have been conceived of in a nightmare dream of horror. It is in- 
cumbent on all who know what art is to teach others by word and example, 
by their demand for the beautiful only, by their praise of it, and by their 
rejection with disgust of anything that savours of ugliness. 

To return to abstract considerations, the recollection of the exclusive 
nature of the delight that constitutes poetic inspiration, and of which the 
child in the presence of an illumination was the illustration employed, will 
enable any one to arrive at that first rule of every work of Art, viz., that 
it must observe Unity. That will show, more than anything else, why it 
must be so, in the very nature of things. How can the Artist— painter or 
poet, builder, sculptor or musician — ^think of anything but the single object 
whose beauty now enthrals his soul ? 

It is not necessary, here, to discuss in detail the various rules of the 
principal Fine Arts. If what has been said above has been clearly under- 
stood, each will, for himself, as occasion arises, be able to deduce every 
practical rule of Art from the simple definition already given, Art is 
the beautiful expression of the beautiful.” This, it is true, would be an 
altdo|gt endless task, if, like the ancient Indians, we were to enumerate 
more than half-a-hundred Fine Arts, among which, for instance, .was the 
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Art of the Manicure or Nail-trimmen However, the task is less dis* 
<jpuraging if we pay attention to only the chief, viz.^^ Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Music, and Poetry. 

Of each of these I shall, in conclusion, say a few words. And here 
my task is easy. I have but taken, and here and there simplified, Weber’s 
abridgment of Hegel’s masterly exposition. What follows is his thought. 

** In Architecture, the primary stage of art, the Infinite ideal, and 
the finite are quite distinct. It suggests rather than expresses the idea 
distinctly. The Pyramid, Pagoda, Temple, Mosque or Cathedral are 
merely symbols of the grand idea they would represent. In great 
proportions and majesty they express solemnity, or austerity, or mute 
grandeur, the unutterable repose of force, the immovable permanence of 
the Infinite. But the thousand changes of life and the infinitely varied 
beauties of reality are beyond Architecture. And this is partly because 
the material of Architecture is the coarsest — ^wood or stone. Hence it is 
that in a building — purely symbolical as it must be — there are numberless 
details, small points and structural features, that do not help to express the 
idea in any way.” 

To this, 1 hold the Taj at Agra to be an exception, for details there are 
here, and in the most lavish abundance, but all subjected to the main idea 
in a most masterly way. It is just in this that the masterpiece of the 
architects of the court of Shah Jehan has its unique pre-eminence. “ They 
designed like Titans, and finished like jewellers,” said Bishop Heber, and 
the criticism is hackneyed and the implied censure is unthinkingly accepted 
by all. But in the Taj these minutiae are no defect. It is not a temple 
but a tomb, a royal elegy commemorating a beloved Queen. The purity of 
of the marble, the soft beauty of the curving outlines, the brilliance of the 
gay-coloured mosaics, and the wealth of inlaid floral gems, all combine to 
suggest the pure, the royal and yet the truly feminine beauty that was 
worthy of a monarch’s love. Shall not the symbol of a sleeping queen be 
wreathed with flowers, and glitter with gems and jewels ? Can anything 
but the purest marble indicate her spotless purity ? And yet, how can it 
be too large, too immovably immense to type the unchanging weight and 
vastness of an imperial woe ? 

The ancient Indian schools are second to none in the impressiveness 
of their symbolism, but how unique in character and style the most 
casual glance will indicate. I trust I shall be able to deal with this in detail 
*at a later date. The subject is too great for a subdivision of a lecture. 

Sculpture, like its elder sister, Architecture, ^employs matter in its 
grossest form, but it spiritualises marble ; it gives life and intelligence to 
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the block of which Architecture can merely make a more or less eloquent 
symbol. It employs wood and stone and bronze, but it transforms thej^ 
more cmnpletely to express its idea, so that in a statue not a singld* detail 
is indifferent.*' 

Of Indian sculpture I find it hard to speak. The Lucknow clay- 
modellers occasionally produce beautiful work, and clay modelling i»the 
school of Sculpture, but the use they make of colours, and even of cloth, 
for drapery has turned aside their efforts from the true goal of Sculpture 
— the beauty of form. They have encroached on the sphere of Painting. 

As regards Indian statues of the olden time, the Mohomedan icono- 
clasts have been so pitilessly persevering, that there is little 'left from 
which we might be enabled to judge. However, there are a few 
imitations of Greek work in some of the museums, notably at Lahore, 
though we must not forget that these are foreign to the soil. True Indian 
work is still occasionally to be met with in some of the more ancient 
temples, especially in Southern India. Here the artistic sense is true, 
with, however, a tendency to exaggerate and repeat with tiresome iteration 
any d^ail or pose that has appeared to the sculptor to be really beautiful. 
It is this that gives to the female figures one meets with their unnatural 
development of bust and hips, and almost invariably represents'every stand- 
ing figure with a most characteristic bend to the right. This does give a 
somewhat graceful sinuosity to an upright statue, but this one beauty 
seems to blind them to further research for the myriad charms of form, 
that every movement and effort call forth, in attitude and play of muscle. 

One figure to my mind is perfect. It is the image of Buddha. Its 
attitude is conventional, crosslegged, with the palm outspread upon the lap, 
but there is perfect peace'in every curve and line of the face. The artist, 
here, has had an ideal that he has striven to express. He, the Holy one, 
drawing so nigh to final absorption, to Nirvana, must reflect the 
absolute rest of God upon his face, and hence we have not merely a man- 
shaped stone, but Buddha's image, beautiful with the soul of peace. 

As r^rds animal forms, the sculptor of Southern India is able to 
place the elephant in a thousand attitudes, clearly indicating that animal 
to have been greatly admired, so that the study of it became a labour of 
love. But excepting this, with an occasional majestic bull, Nandi, or a 
, careful image of the monkey god, Hanuman, all animal figures labour 
under the same defect of ignorance of Art. So long as the animal is able 
to be recognised, any image is acceptable to the patron who has commis-" 
sioned the work. 'Tuilh and Beauty are not supplied, because they are 
not demanded. ^ 
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The same holds good of the numberless images that represent tba 
gods. Provided the conventional nnmber of arms, the'orthodox weapoas, 
andthececognised vahana of the god be there, and himself in ^e tradi> 
tional attitude, no more is asked for, and therefore, of course, no more ia 
supplied. iThese imagea are even more crude and soulless than the gilt 
bedizened Madonna and Child in an Italian village. 

However, to return to our classification. “Sculpture remains incap* 
able of representing the soul as it shines forth in the eye. This painting 
can do. The matter employed by painting is somewhat more r^i^, 
not the body of three dimensions, but the plane surface. Depth 
is reduced to an appearance by perspective. It is spiritualised. 
However, painting can express but a moment of life. This mo* 
ment it is obliged to fix, and so to materialise. The Infinite Idea is 
still bound to matter and extension.” 

Indian painting, till within the last few years, was a thing unknown. 
In very ancient times it had made wonderful progress, as is witnessed by 
frescoes, remarkable from every point of view, for a right feeling after 
perspective, for correct drawing, for coloration, and for composition, as 
may be seen to this day, at the Karli caves. The material of painting is 
more perishable, and hence it is, perhaps, that unless, as here, hidden away 
in the bowels of the earth nothing of the painter’s art remains to us from 
that day to this. The Mogul Court had its gorgeous designers, but painting, 
figure or landscape, was quite extinct, if indeed the latter ever existed in 
India. How completely it bad disappeared may be seen from the fact that 
so-called artists, whose work was in demand a few short years ago, had not 
yet leamedto draw the eye in profile, but invariably, in a side face,represented 
the eye as seen full face. This reproach is now, 1 trust, at an end f(W 
ever. Raja Ravi Varma’s name shall be in honour in India for ages to 
come. The honour and glory of restoring painting to its place among 
the Arts of his native land, of being the pioneer of Indian pidnting, 
is his for ever. His works are a delightful re-birth, and following .'in his 
footsteps many a young artist is struggling up into notice. To encourage and 
help such, with unsparing censure for any violation of beauty, as much as 
with the most liberal praise, when merited, and the most generous pe- 
cuniary aid, when needed, is the duty of every educated and patriotic 
Indian. 

“ So far we have been concerned with architecture, aculpturs and 
painting which, as external, visible, material forms of art, are combined 
in a thousand ways as objective art. But music is * a purely subjective 
art, inyigjble, immaterial, spiritual. It is the art that, with tb^lling 
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truth call reproduce the innermost essence of the human soul, the infinite 
shades, and the countless minute differences of feeling. Music makes a 
symbol pf sound.** o ^ 

A piece of music, like an edifice, is susceptible of the most diverse 
interpretations. It can be understood in very many ways, ^iaweis ex- 
plains this in his “ Musical Life.** “ The fact is, when we say that a 
piece of music is like the sea or the moon, what we really mean is that 
it excites in us an emotion like that created by the sea lor the moon ; but 
the same music will be the fit expression of any other idea which is 
calculated to rouse in us the same sort of feeling. As far as music is 
concerned, it matters not whether your imagination deals with a storm 
gradually subsiding into calm ; passionate sorrow passing into resignation, 
or silence and night descending upon a battlefield. In each of these 
cases the kind of emotion is the same, and will find a sort of expression 
in any one of the different conceptions.** He adds further that we must 
not forget that “ emotion and not thought is the sphere of music, and 
emotion quite as often precedes as follows thought. Although a thought 
will often j perhaps always, produce an emotion of some kind, it requires 
a distinct effortto fit an emotion with its appropriate thought.*’ And again, 
“ words are but poor interpreters in the realms of emotion. Where all 
words end, music begins; where they suggest, it realises, and hence the 
secret of its strange ineffable power. It reveals us to ourselves. It 
represents those modulations and temperamental changes which escape 
all verbal analysis. It utters what else must forever remain unuttered 
and unutterable. It feeds that deep ineradicable instinct within us of 
which all art is only the reverberated echo, that craving to express, through 
the medium of the senses, the spiritual and eternal realities 
which underlie them. The true musician cares very little for your 
definite ideas, or things which can be expressed by words. He knows you 
can give him these, what he sighs for is the immaterially great that is in 
our nature.** 

Of Indian music I am not in a position to say much. Harmony and 
the concord of notes is I believe unknown, but a wealth of melody and of 
delightful song tunes are here in India, needing but sympathetic inter- 
pretation to enchant the listening world. May the interpreter soon arise! 

However music, too, is incomplete. *‘The perfect art must combine 
and unify all contraries, the world of feeling expressed by music, and the 
world of objectivity expressed by architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
must blend in a harmonious whole to form the most perfect of all arts. 
This Art of Arts is Poetry.'’ 



Poetry is art endowed with speech, the art which can say everything! 
esjpress everything, and create everything anew* It is the universal art* 
Poetry* employs sound, as music does, but in the service of the poett it 
becomes articulate and definite sound, a word, a language. Sound is now 
wholly subordinate to the Idea.’* 

Indian poetry is great, and of other aspect to that of Europe. The 
ideas it expresses are so different that its structure is quite unlike Euro- 
pean poetry. Its epics are colossal, like the pyramids, and cover treasures 
of philosophy .from the vulgar gaze. Its dramas of ancient days still 
thrill the hearts of Indian audiences, as they did ages ago. Its hymns, its 
love songS, its battle pieces are a possession for ever, and Europe is but 
on the borders of an Eldorado, vast and wonderful, when it sends its 
students here to explore the inexhaustible wealth of Sanskrit lore. 

To summarise, “Architecture contents itself with suggesting the 
Divinity who reigns beyond the stars ; Sculpture brings him down upon 
the earth. Music localises the Infinite in feeling; poetry assigns to it the 
boundless realm which of right belongs to it — Nature and History. It 
is all-powerful and inexhaustible, like the God who inspires the Poet.” 

In conclusion, 1 would add a few remarks about pretended art — the 
sin of sham. The idea to be realised is the infinitely beautiful idea God 
has of whatever is. How can we pretend to see and express this, when 
it is not seen and expressed ? The sham and pretence are seen and per- 
ceived by every one. The coin rings false. It has not Caesar’s stamp 
and superscription. It is not of God, but of the Father of Lies. A 
rhymester has heard a poet’s soul-stirring elegy praised with bated breath, 
and straightway he must needs go and do likewise. Oh ! the folly of it ! 
“ If I were Mujnoon, and if I had a Leila, thus would I grieve, were she 
to despise my love.” “ My friends,” I would reply, “ Mujnoon is dead, 
and so is Leila. You and I live. Let us voice our griefs and our ecstacies, 
if we have any, and not ape the forms of other souls. God speaks to us, 
as to the Artists of the past, by noble thoughts, fair dreams, soul-subduing 
sadness, and thrills of immortal bliss. If He speak to us, we shall res- 
pond as the harp that trembles into music at the breath of Heaven. Else 
are we but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, producing discordant 
noises, out of time and out of tune. False prophets should we be that 
speak our own vain imaginings, and not the inspirations of the Infinite 
God, one of whose awful names is ‘ Beauty.’ ” 


CHARLES A. DOBSON. 
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NASRIN : OR AN INDIAN MEDLEY. 

( Continued from our last number.) 

Chapter VIL 

B efore his leave had half expired, Sirdar Balwant Singh was 
recalled to his regiment, which had received orders to hold itself in 
readiness for a move to the front. 

‘‘Must you really go ? ’* asked his wife Singh anxiously. “It was 
only the other day that you came; and this is only our second meeting since 
we were married.” 

“ What can I do ? ” said Balwant Singh. “ The military regulations 
are very strict and I cannot disobey. I must of course go.” 

“ So it seems,” she replied, sighing deeply ; “ but you said, when 
you arrived, that you had come for two months, and you have scarcely 
been here three weeks.” 

“ They granted me leave for two months, dearest,” said he ; “ but see, 
here is the order. The tribes on the frontier are giving trouble as usual, 
and my regiment has been ordered to be ready. All who were on leave 
have been called back.” 

“ How I wish I could go with you,” said she. “ I would rather be 
near you in the midst of the battle than sit here, counting every moment 
and suffering all the keen anxiety of a feverish imagination.” 

“ My life, my love ! ” said Balwant Singh, clasping her in his 
arms, “ we have to undergo many hardships in camp life, and learn to do 
without many things.” 

“ I would feel as though I were in paradise if you were with me,” she 
murmured. “ With you even a bed of thorns would seem a bed of roses.” 

“ You are too good, dearest,” he replied ; “ but do you think I would let 
you suffer the least inconvenience if I could help it. In any case, you 
cannot come with me, such a thing is never allowed.” 

“ How cruel the regulations are,” she remonstrated. 

“No,” said he, “for if you were with me, I would be constantly 
occu'^ied with you, thinking of your comfort and convenienca^^ud thus 
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hampered in the fulfilment of my rough duties. Well» now I shall march 
with my brave comrades and share their hardships.’* 

Ans your soldiers reaUy brave ? ” she enquired. 

“ The bravest and most loyal fellows that I have ever seen. Every 
one of them would sacrifice his life for me : they like me so much.” 

** Who can help loving you ? *’ she said proudly. ** You are so kind 
and affectionate!” 

“ Their life is a hard one,” he said. “The standard of living has risen 
all over the country ; the Government only pays them a paltry salary, and 
it needs all one’s tact to keep them with the colours. One would never 
succeed were it not for the innate love of adventure which some o 
our soldiers have, and which makes them cling to their regiments in spite 
of all their hardships. My regiment must be in high spirits at getting a 
chance of crossing swords with the gallant Afghans.” 

“ What is there to be in high spirits about ? ” said she. “ My heart 
fails me when I think of the wives and mothers whose lovdd ones will 
return to them no more.” * 

“ Do not be silly,” said he. “ We have been waiting ever so long 
for something real. One gets bored to death in cantonments, while the 
manoeuvres are simply dreadful. You have to go through all the trouble 
and worry of a real war, while it is really nothing but a sham.” 

“ How are the English officers liked by the men in the ranks ? ” she 
asked. “ Are they liked as much as Indian officers like you ? ” 

I cannot say they are,” he replied ; “but some of them.are literally 
adored. Unfortunately, they say that the old type of English 
officers is disappearing, those who were fathers to their men, mixed 
with them and took interest in the daily life of every soldier. The new 
type of officer is rather self-absorbed and stuck up, and is not liked half 
so well.” 

“ There is nothing like love,” said she, “ to win the hearts of men j 
and you, my dear husband, have got more than enough of it.” 

“ ’Tis only because I love you so dearly,” said he. 

But what is this war about ? ” enquired she, naively, “ What king 
are you going to fight against ? ” 

“ Dearest,” he explained, “ the frontier of India is inhabited by inde- 
pendent Afghan tribes, and our Government wants to have the frontier 
under its influence. When the tribes get very turbulent, an expedition is 
generally sent out to teach them a lesson and win their allegiance, so that in 
time of trouble, in case Russia ever invades India,* they may help us in 
checking the advance of the Russians.” ^ • 
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“It IS rather a strange way of making friends/’ she observed. 
“ Persons or tribes who are constantly at feud with you cannot be changed 
into friends by killing their men and burning their houses and then^lea^^ng 
them alone to work out their own destiny. They would rather join the 
invaders than you who give them no rest.” « 

“ I am not a politician,” said he, “ but I certainly do not like the idea 
of sending expeditions, sacrificing brave men and precious gold, and then 
returning again, withdrawing all the troops and leaving everything as 
before.” 

“ They make a great mistake in withdrawing,” she continued. “ If 
they do not want to occupy the frontier, they should leave the trib§s to them- 
selves and establish friendly relations with them ; otherwise, annex the 
frontier and establish a regular government, so that the people there may 
enjoy peace and the well-regulated management which the English have 
established so successfully in India.” 

“ I entirely agree with you,” said he, “ but our wiseacres will but act 
as they please.” 

Do those tribes keep a regular army ?” she enquired* 

“No,” said he. “Men, women and children all fight, with rifles 
which they steal from us, or that are supplied by some of our neighbours. 
They take up strong positions in their hills, and we have to force them out 
in the face of a direct fire, while their men keep sniping at us at night 
and killing every one they come across. It is a pity to see these brave 
men perish when they rush against our well-directed guns. If they were 
well armed, the job would become a good deal more difficult.” 

After a pause, she returned with childish insistence to her first request, 
imploring her husband to take her with him — ^as if army regulations 
had an ear for a woman’s prayers! “ I cannot remain without you,” she 
said, with tears in her eyes. “ You do not know what sleepless nights 
I pass when you are away from me.” 

“ I wish I could,” said he, “ for I too think of you day and night, 
dreaming of and anticipating the happiness, the bliss, that will be mine 
when next I see you.” 

“ Ah ! why should we part ?” murmured she. “ Why do we never 
meet but to part again ? Why do we love at all ? Love is indeed the 
fountain of all human woe.” 

“ .And yet the balm of all human ills,” he added. “ Those who 
have never been purified through its fire have not lived at all ... . Now, 
««deafhst, I must go, else I shall miss the train.” 
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Farewell! *' she said, as she flung herself into his arms. <<^May God 
protect you and cover you with glory! ” 

4^ Do not be anxious about me,” said he. “ Our forces are so well 
organised that there is scarcely any danger.*' Thus saying, he clasped 
her in his^rms, impressed one loving kiss on her forehead and left 
the room. 

Sirdaram Balwant Singh leaned out of her window to catch a last 
glimpse of her husband, as he sprang on his horse and galloped away, 
leaving a gentle memory behind. 

“ 1 wish I were going with you,” said Azad, as he rode by the side 
of his brother-in-law whom he was escorting to the station. Though 
1 am a man of books, the idea of war has strange charm and a great 
attraction for me. Some subconscious hereditary tendency, I suppose — 
for I am surely the very antithesis of a fighter.*’ 

“ How delightful it would be,” said Balwant Singh lovingly, “if we 
could go through a campaign side by side.” 

“ And yet,” said Azad, “ why should there be wars ? Why do not men 
see the delicate, invisible threads of Life that unite the whole human race 
into one spiritual organism ? I really cannot make out why I am 
elated at the idea of war and feel this desire to fight, which my reason 
and heart utterly repudiate. I can hardly call the feeling my own. It 
must be, as I said, the spirit of some warlike ancestor stirring within 
me. In soul and spirit I am not a Sikh at all, at least not a Sikh of the 
fighting period. I might, in some past birth, have belonged to the early 
times of Guru Nanak and his immediate successors, when the Sikhs were 
a purely religious and mystic brotherhood.” 

“Persecution soon changed all that,” said Balwant Singh ; “and as 
far as I am concerned, it is as well that it did, for your mystical musings, 
dearest brother, though they cannot make me love you less, seem little 
more than nebulous dreams to me. Well, as long as they make you 
happy, you are welcome to them. To my mind, at all events, man is a 
fighting animal first, and a thinking one afterwards. It is in war that 
one's real nature comes to the surface.” 

“ That may be,” replied Azad, “ but I shudder at the thought of all 
the destruction that follows war.” 

“ That is God’s law,” said Balwant Singh curtly. “ Even our great 
Gurus have fought for centuries, and fought heroically. * God and the 
Sword ’ is the religion of the Sikh.” 

“ True,” said Azad, “but it does sound queer toepeak of God and the 
Sword in the same breath.*’ • « 
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“ Why ?•• asked Balwant Singh. “ Is not the God of most Hindus a 
Makddev, a destroyer and a regenerator ? War, perhaps, is but a process 
of Nature to purify humanity.** ^ e 

“ Maybe,*’ said Azad, “ but I cannot understand its ethics. I wish 
you excitement and joy, but I cannot sincerely wish you succ^iss in killing 
your fellow-beings.” 

“ It is not killing 1” said Balwant Singh warmly. “ We meet in open 
field and each has an equal chance.'* 

“ In open field indeed ! ’* said Azad, “ when these modern weapons 
of war shoot at such long ranges, and your new machine-guns shower a 
rain of bullets that none can stand against. This is a very different sort of 
war from that which old-time heroes fought in the days of yore, when a 
brave heart and a strong arm had every chance and reaped all the glory 
that now falls to the lot of your machine-wielding soldiers.” 

“ You are right there,” agreed Balwant Singh. “ I also do not like 
these modem weapons of war. Many a brave heart receives an ounce 
of cold lead — or some other new-fangled metal — and is forgotten, when 
he might have shone like a star of tournaments had he been given a 
chance. In modem warfare, the soul of a hero has hardly more chance 
of reaping glory than that of a coward.” 

<< It is cruel,” continued Azad, “when a brav§ soul is wiped out of 
existence without having had a chance of doing credit to his mother’s milk. 
It is the thought of those heroic battles of days gone by that makes my 
blood tingle. Your modem long-range engagements with an ever invisible 
foe do not appeal to me.” 

“ I must agree with you, brother,” said Balwant Singh. “ Though 
there are still occasions for deeds of personal bravery, especially in small 
wars like ours, such occasions are ever growing rarer and rarer as inven- 
tion follows invention and armaments are steadily improved. Cavalry has 
j become merely a means of conveyance, and has ceased to be a weapon of 
attack. Alas ! ” be added, grasping his sword, “ this sword has become a 
mere symbol, for we will but fire from a distance — or be fired on. You are 
right in saying that modern warfare is gradually degenerating into a sort 
. of scientific butchery.” 

“ I was just thinking of the days of yore,” said Azad, “ when each 
knight sallied forth to meet his adversary, and bravely fought before the 
whde army : was it not beautiful ? And then, what was still more charmiqg, 

, the antagonists of tl)e morning dined together in the evening as bosom 
J6cM?«ds.*’ 
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“ That was indeed lovely,” said Balwant Singh; “but alas I those dayd 
are gone never to return again.” 

♦ “ They say the world is progressing,” said Azad, “ and I myself like 
to think so. But there are times when I feel tempted to agree with our 
pessimistic^ friend Ahmed, and when I perceive no progress in the world 
to-day, save perhaps in luxury, lying and knavery. At all events, the 
present wave of civilisation must come to an end some day, for there 
seems to be no such thing as continuous progress in this world, where all 
is ever moving in a circle .... But who knows ? Even taking for granted 
that the world is growing worse (and with our limited range of vision it 
would be rjsky to dogmatise) we may be but as a child who, having just 
reached the sea-shore and seeing a single wave run out, can hardly be 
expected to know whether^the tidt is rising or falling .... And then, long 
before the next wave comes, the child is taken home and put to bed, 
or sent to play once more for a few seconds on the beach, with a new set 
of clothes and his memory wiped out — so fleeting are our earthly per- 
sonalities ! . . . , How can we know ? . . . . how can we know ?” 

“ God knows,” said Balwant Singh carelessly. “ I am not interested 
in your metaphysical problems. I live in the living present and am con- 
tent .... By the way,” he added good-humouredly, looking at his watch, 
“ I do know one thing, and that is that had better progress a little 
faster if I am not to spend the night at Vishnupur waiting for the next 
train.” 

“ Right you are,” said Azad, laughing, “ forgive me, ” and they both 
spurred their horses and galloped on. 

They reached the station just as the train was coming in, and while 
Balwant Singh went to look after his luggage, which had been sent by 
bullock-cart the night before, and settled down in his compartment, Azad 
took his brother-in-law's ticket, and joined him just as the train was ready 
to start. 

“ May you be happy, my boy,” he said, his deep eyes looking up 
lovingly towards his companion who was leaning out of the carriage- 
window above him, their hands tenderly clasped, “ and may you return 
to us safe and sound ! Pray do not fail to write as regularly as you can.” 

“ I will write often,” replied Balwant Singh. “ Farewell ! We shall 
soon meet again.’* 

“ Au revoir,” said Azad, as the train slowly moved away, “ and may 
God bless you ! ” 

Azad, lost in thought, watched the train disappear roupd a- distant 
curve, and then woke up as if from a dream and rode home. f 

V 
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Colonel Sandows, Balwant Singh’s commanding officer, was a man 
df dm cdd school, accustomed to converse quite fomtUarly with his Indian 
subordinates, looking upon them as friends and feUow>workers, and talcing 
a personal interest in their welfare. He spoke both Urdu and 'iPunjabi 
as fluently as they, and always used the vernacular when talking to them, 
as few, even among well<educated Indians, can speak English without a 
certain feeling of official restraint — which the Colonel always did his best 
to avoid. 

“ Hallo, Balwant Singh ! ’’ .caid the Colonel, as he greeted our 
friend with a hearty handshake when the latter reported himse^ present 
on the day following his departure from Azad’s estate. “ Luck smiles 
upon us at last : we have received orders to be ready to sfart at any 
moment. Let us hope the politicals won’t step in at the last moment and 
spoil the fim." 

“ I hope not, Sir," said Balwant Singh, “ for it would be too 
disappoin ting. Those civilians have no business to interfere now." 

“ None whatever,” acquiesced the Colonel. “ If they drop the ex- 
pedition at this stage, it will create a bad impression not only on the 
frontier but far beyond in Kabul and Persia.” 

“ I hope we may annex Kabul some day,” said Balwant Singh. 
What is the good of keeping a buffer State ? This shiricing of immediate 
trouble always has to be paid for with interest in the long run,” 

“You are right,” said the Colonel; “but these civilians mre 
all-powerful— save when it comes to fighting — and will have their ow,n 
way.” 

“ So it seems,” said Balwant Singh. “ Let us hope they will give us a 
chance, this time, of showing what stuff we’re made off.” 

“ I am proud of my regiment,” said the Colonel, “ and am confident 
that it wrill do me credit whenever opportunity offers.” 

“ Your men love you,” assured Balwant Singh, “ and would walk 
straight into fire if you commanded them.” 

“I know it, I know it,” replied Colonel Sandows with deep feeling. 
“ In the first Kabul war I was a subaltern, but even then I had 
occasion to know what admirable devotion a little kindness a dded to fair 
treatment can arouse m the men of your race. One day I went to 
reconnoitre, taking with me only two men, Gulab Singh and Pertab 
Singh. Su^eidy, two Ghazis came rushing at me with drawn knives 
from oiqK>site sides. They were only a few yards off when we saw thepi. 
There was no time to level a gun or even draw a sword. Do you know 
whft Pertab Singh *did ? While I kept off one of the fanatics as best I 
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cooldfgetting a terrible gash in tbe arm, till Gnlab Singh eettled him,PMlab 
Singh simply threw himself irith arms outstretched before riie other 
Ghazi^ and paid for my life with his own. Who bnt a bom hero oonld 
have thus, without a moment’s hesitation, flung his life away ?** 

“ Hdwas an ideal soldier,” said Balwant Singh, ** and I have often 
heard accounts of his courage and unselfish devotion.” 

” As to that,” said Colonel Sandows who was in a communicative 
mood, ” I have had ever so many experiences. A few days after the 
incident which I have just related, we entered Kabul. I was just walking 
along unarmed when a fanatic Afghan rushed at me with a dmwn dagger. 
I would'have paid for my imprudence with my life, had not my orderly Chait 
Singh leapt upon him in the twinkling of an eye. Almost before 1 knew 
what the matter was, my assailant was secured from behind, and Chait 
Singh, wrenching the dagger out of his hand, threw it over tbe city>wall. 
Oh, I owe all, my life, my hondfit, my present position, to my regiment.” 

At this point their conversation was interrupted by the arrival of a 
sowo)' * who rode up, saluted, and handed a telegram to the Colonel. The 
latter tore open the envelope and, as he read the message, his face became 
radiant with joy. 

” We are ordered to start at once,” he announced. “ A special train 
IS ready waiting for us, so we shall be off in an hour.” 

Balwant Singh saluted and withdrew. In an hour’s time the whole 
regiment was at the railway station ready to entrain. Colonel Sandows, 
bubbling over with joy, walked hither and thither, superintending every* 
thing. He stopped every now and then, calling a sowar by name, giving a 
few words of .encouragement and creating an atmosphere of hope and 
wherever he went. 

“ What a brave man our Colonel is! ” said a sowar. 

“ He ought to be Jang4-Lit,” observed another with naive 
enthusiasm. “ He is a real mabap (father and mother) to the soldier.” 

“ So he is,” said another. “ lliese young officers of the new school 
treat us like coolies and expect us to do labourers’ work.” 

«< Were it not for the Colonel and the good name of the regiment,” 
ssdd Chait Singh, “ I would have shot dead that young Lieutenant who 
called me ‘bloody soor’ t the other day. Imagine a young brute like that 
insulting an <fid soldier Iflce me, who have been with Lat Rabat Saktb | 
through Kandahar, when Rabat lived on roasted gram which I oflinred 
■him! ” 

* Horaeman. t P<K. *1 (■ord Roberta. « 
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“ Bnt then the Lieutenant has been punished,’’ stud another sowar. 

* “ Punished !” exclaimed Chait Sing. “ Had Lot Rabat been here, he 

would have dismissed him.” * 

The rej^ment soon finished entraining while the band played lively 
tunes. When all had settled down the bugles blew, and the tftun moved 
slowly out of the station, taking its living freight to glory or to death — 
some few among them, perhaps, to both. 


Chapter VIII. 

Azad was returning from his evening ride. The sun had just dis- 
appeared, leaving behind him a halo of golden light that streamed up from 
beneath the western horizon and spread into the deepening dark of the 
sky like a mystic radiance from some hidden world beyond. In the east, 
the shadows of evening were already resigning their brief sovereignty as, 
from behind some low clouds on the horizon, the moon slowly rose, casting 
a soft glimmer on her path before her. Gradually, as the mystic glory 
from the world of promise followed her lord into the depths, lingering yet 
faintly on the verge of beyond, as some mysterious maiden who, with eyes 
full of a wondrous hope, but one gently forbidding finger raised to her lips, 
turns round once more before departing and softly whispers “Not yet:” 
gradually, the moon came forward, slowly scaling the heights of heaven, 
her silvery light increasing steadily as though she were sucking up life 
and light from the starry abyss into which she was advancing. Over the 
ploughed fields and mango-groves she cast forth a strange mystic glamour 
transforming the merest shrub or hedge into a shrine of mysterious 
beauty, and suffusing the whole atmosphere with an indescribable calm 
and peace. 

Azad, who was affected by the slightest change in his surroundings, rode 
peacefully on, singing softly to himself, lost in the happy dreams which 
Nature’s magic evoked in his imagination. What he was dreaming of he 
would have been unable to say. He was absorbed in quiet happiness, like 
a swimmer who, with closed eyes, lets himself float on the cradle of a gentle 
wave, enje^ng every movement of the swing, drifting on without resistance 
' or effort. He was simply in tune with Nature’s harmony, bathed in and 
permeated by a cool atmosphere of peaceful, happy sensations that pro- 
.dnoed in him a feeling of calm elation, wafting him aloft into some inner 
fegkm where j<qr is breathed in but not analysed. 

Suddenly, breaking in upon his reverie, a weird apparition started 
up from bebind an Indian willow, and Azad shivered bade into earthly 
^emsfiousness as his horse stopped abruptly with a snort of alarm. 
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Who is there ?*’ stammered Azad, as he instmctively beat forward 
an^ stroked his horse's neck to quiet him. 

“ Ask me for my blessingi sir,” said the apparition in a hollow voice* 

** Wl^ are you, and what do you want ?** queried Azad, still a4ittle 
taken aback, but beginning to realise that the apparition belonged to the 
world of the living. 

“ I am a Brahmin, sir,” replied the hollow voice, “ and I am your 
tenant. My name is Tulsi ; you have not asked me for my blessingt 
sir/* he insisted. 

“ I touch your feet/* said Azad, in a most formal manner. 

” May you live long and remain devoted to the feet of the Brahmin,” 
said the voice with great ceremony. 

This Tulsi did really seem more ghost than man — not the Western 
ghost, with a comfortable winding-sheet to conceal the shadowy void 
within, but the Eastern one — z, grim skeleton of dark vapour condensed 
into half-charred bones upholstered with a semblance of parched skin ; 
sunken ribs beneath which the twin consuming fires of slow fever and 
starvation seem to be for ever burning, and a pair of great red eyes blazing 
like quenchless fires of pride and despair above the slim shadowy column 
below. Tulsi, at all events, had on him nothing but a loin-cloth, ragged 
yet scrupulously clean. For the rest, a pair of stork-like legs, quite 
parallel and wide apart, with big knee-balls that seemed to have remained 
stuck midway in defiance of the law of gravity instead of sliding down to join 
the great flat feet on which the uncanny structure was supported. Above the 
loin-cloth was a dusky hollow surmounted by a basket-like framework of ribs. 
Finally, an emaciated, ascetic face in which the most prominent features 
were a high aquiline nose and great shining eyes burning with indomi- 
table pride — ^the pride, not of a single man but of a whole mighty system, 
rooted in long ages of priestly supremacy, and which adverse circum- 
stances, far from humbling, could only fan into a brighter flame. 

“ What do you want, Tulsi ?” enquired Azad, his aversion for the 
system having been tempered by pity for the man. What can I do for 
you ?** 

“ Sir,” said Tulsi, “ I have two daughters and a son. One of my 
daughters, thank God, has already been married ; but the second remains^ 
and must be married without delay, as she has nearly passed her seventh, 
^ear. My son, also, must soon be invested with the sacred thread, as he 
IS now eleven, and the investiture must be performed before he is 
married.** * ^ 

Bat is not your daughter much too young to be married ?** saggdbted 
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And as for your son, be cao scarcely undeistaad what the sacred 
duead eenoBony means.’' * r> 

"0aa^ter too young!” exclaimed the Brahmin witii surprise. 

WIqr> she will soon complete her seventh year, and if I do qpt get her 
married before then, I shall not only doom mysdf, but send even my tmces- 
torstohell. Yoosurelydonotmean, sir, that I should commit such a sin. 
My son, too, is more than old enough to be married, and, but for poverty, 
wmdd have received his investiture two years ago.” 

“ It seems to me,” said Azad, " that you read the scriptures in a 
very particular nuumer, picking out only such statements as fit in with 
your present customs. If you would but study them with an open nund, 
you would find that there is nothing in them against your (biughter being 
married at the age of twenty.” 

** I have been taught otherwise,” replied Tula. “ My father and grand- 
father followed the rule, accepted it and acted up to it. My sister was 
married when she had barely passed her fifth year ; I was married in my 
seventh. How am I to question their wisdom and break our holy 
traditkms ? And besides, who but a Brahmin can interpret those holy 
scriptures that rightly belong to Brahmins alone, since none but Brah- 
mins had access to them in the past, and handed then down throu^ the 
ages ? You who strive to copy the ways of the foreigners are at liberty 
to do as you like, and reap the consequences ; but, sir, though you may 
resent nqr saying so, you are endangering your happiness both here and 
hereafter, by even mentioning these unholy innovations and our holy 
Skastnt in one and the same breath. 

“ But have you not a living, eternal Atnum (soul)?” asked Azad. “ Is 
not this Atmam your guide and your witness, shedding its light upon your 
reason {BuUJd) ? Why not follow the dictates of this Buddhtl Are we 
not all at different stages in the scale of being, and are we not ever 
altering, continually progressing towards some commbn goal? You 
yoursrif say that things that are lawful for a Brahmin are not lawful 
for a Shfidra. Is it not likewise true that many things that may have been 
good in some unknown past are no longer good at the present time ? And 
what better guides have we than reason, observation and practical 
common-sense to tell us which of our ancient customs may still be 
beneficial to us and which have become obsolete ? ” 

" I can hardly listen to such words,” said Tulsi, in a deeidy grievqf) 
tone of voice. **Th^ laws laid down by our holy RiM$ i sagas) must 
n^pdcliold good for all ages and all times. All our actions must con f orm 
to the aacient laws, the rules of die Vedas and Shastras, else they are 
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unrighteous. Ah, sir,” he cratinued, with a deep ^h, “ wl^pt you 
ilora not surprise -me, though it pains me more than 1 can teU. 
words. ftre but an echo of these evil times. It was predestined: our 
/?wAu saw^it all and clearly prophesied it. Alreadty even the common 
people are becoming inquisitive, inquisitiveness gives rise to irrevetaiHie, 
and they are fast losing all respect for the Brahmin and the cow. Indeed, 
the fated Kali Yug has come upon us ! ” 

“But who can continue to worship Brahmins,” suggested Azad« 
“ when most of them have given up all learning and are no better than 
Shudras ? Is it not said in the books that a Brahmin who deserts the 
sacred lore becomes a Shudra, and that a learned Shudra is in truth a 
Brahmin 7” 

“ There is something of the sort in fhe books,” admitted Tulsi, “ but 
such a statement, taken literally, can have no meaning whatever, since, 
in days of jrore, no Shudra could ever aspire to learning, not being even 
allowed to touch the sacred books. How could a Shudra know that 
which he was never allowed to approach ? Let me tell you, sir,” continued 
Tulsi in an impressive tone, his ascetic face suddenly irradiated with 
some kind of grim enthusiasm, “ when I went to Vishnupur for my eldest 
daughter’s marriage, my son'in-law, who is a cook in Pandit Haridaa’s 
family, took me to see a great ShAstri, Pandit Balkishen Iqr name, vdto 
was staying for a few days at his master’s house. This Pandit has 
travelled all over the country, seeking everywhere to revive and restore 
our ancient Dhama (religion), and his speech is like amfU (nectar). 
There were many people there, asking questions of him, and he answered 
them all as only a true Jnam could do, and never made a statement 
without quoting several verses from our Shastras to support it. Some of 
the things which this all>knowing one said I was unable to graqi for 
want of learning ; but others I understood, and they made my heart glad, 
for they showed me how, even in this KaU-Yug, our gods can bring forth 
good from darkest evil. So may all new-fangled reforms end in defeating 
their own purpose and strengthening our imperishable Dharmal Pandit 
Balkishen said that there was in this land a Sabha (society) founded Ity a 
foreign woman — a woman of evil knowledge — a Bauddha (Budget) and 
an enemy of our Dhama, who made use of jadu (magic) and tuUki 
(psychic powers) to befool men iitio following her. A b(dd woman was 
she, -edio claimed to know all that our Rishis knew — ^nay, to be a messenger 
of the RisMs themselves— and pretended that we, forsooth, had lost the 
truthandknew npt how to read aright our ancient scnptures. She sa^ tiifi 
the Shfdras never really did mean what they seemed to mean, Init 
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tained hidcfen meaning within hidden meaning behind a surface sense 
Sl^rumsense that mattered not at all, or was even purposely made to con- 
tradict itself in order to incite a search for the treasure of knowledge 
concealed beneath such arid soil. Now see the working of the ^ods : this 
Bauddka had for successor and would-be disciple another woman (when 
but in this KaU-Ytig did women ever set themselves up as teachers of the 
Dharma ?), a Western woman who must have had in her the soul of a 
great Pandit of yore, reborn in foreign lands as penance for some secre 
sin. This woman loved our Dharma as much as the Bauddha hated it> 
and, applying the teaching of her evil Gum to suit her own purer fancy, 
she said that there is truly a hidden sense in our S/tasfm, ancf that by it 
much that to an unenlightened reason seems contradictory and wrong, is 
conciliated and revealed as sterling truth ; also that by this secret 
knowledge veiy good reasons are to be found for many a practice and 
social custom which men of the younger generation are striving to discard, 
deeming them foolish and useless. And yet this woman too (how can 
the soul of even the greatest Shastri be reborn into a mlechcha body, and a 
woman’s to boot, without losing something of its wisdom ?) this woman 
too pretended — but in a more or less half-hearted way, as if to conciliate 
her evil guru'^s ghost — that we had lost*much and misapplied more of the 
truth revealed by the Rishis of yore and which our forefathers understood 
and practised. But what of that ? Our wise men soon discovered that 
by becoming her disciples in name and playing upon her instinctive fond- 
ness for our holy Dharma^ they could, as it were, hold on to her with one 
hand and make her followers their own, while wiping out with the other hand 
all that was still mischievous in her teaching. Thus has this Sabha^ origi- 
nally founded by an enemy of our Dharma^ become a tool in the hands of our 
wise men to uphold the same and undermine the evil work of those 

who seek to ruin our social edifice and set up new customs after the 
fashion of the West. And so from the evil attempts of that Bauddha 
woman our Gods have brought forth this great truth (and Pandit 
Balkishen explained it so clearly that even I, who am, alas ! but a poor 
peasant, understood it quite easily) — there is in our holy Scriptures both 
hidden sense and obvious sense. All those passages that corroborate our 
sacred traditions and customs, handed down without alteration from age 
^ to age, contain of course the outer and obvious meaning, with a great deal 
more hidden within for him who has eyes to see. The other passages* 
which seekers after novelty ivould wrongly use to bolster up their vain 
reforfns, cbntmn the hidden meaning only, and are meant but for Initiates 
AscfoP us who are not Jnanis^ we can but worship them in silence : their 
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hidden meaning is beyond our reach, while their outer sense is but a 
which only fools, void of all respect for tradition, would ever spk 
tS puUinto practice. So what matters it if, as you say, it be written some-^ 
where in our Scriptures that a Shudra can become a Brahmin ? It is but 
one of tliose dark sayings whose true meaning the wise alone can com- 
prehend. But what mischief these Englishmen have wrought in our poor 
country ! They and those of our people whom they have perverted with 
their evil knowledge, void of all respect for what is sacred, have 
published our most sacred books, which any one can now purchase in the 
market place for a piece or two of silver. In the days of yore all this 
knowledge remained in the hands of us Brahmins, and was given but 
to a select few among us ; but now everyone talks glibly of the Vedas and 
isprepared to quote the Upanishads. It is the Kaliyuga, it is the 
the dark age of struggle during which our holy Dharma will be obscured, 
though never destroyed, and the forces of evil will often seem to triumph, till 
Kalki comes to set all things straight again and show where lies the truth* 
But now we are on the downward path : the most sacred things are ^ 
passing into the hands of the profane, and thus losing all their power and 
influence, for, sir, is it not written that the Vecfas should never be recited to 
a Shudra ?” 

Azad, who had hitherto listened in silence to this strange discourse, 
quite bewildered by this flood of uncanny light thrown from unexpected 
quarters and from a hitherto unsuspected point of view upon the doings of 
a society with which he fancied himself well acquainted, at last recovered 
his speech ; but his brain was numbed as by some strange occult influence 
and he spoke like one who remembers in his sleep a lesson learnt in his 
waking moments. 

“Is it not for the better,” he suggested, “ that even unhappy 
Shudras should be getting some education and learning to tread the path 
that leads to emancipation ?” 

“ It is not their dharma, sir,” said Tulsi with great emphasis. “ The 
Vedas are far too high above their level, and it is written that those who 
desert their own dharma for the dharma of another are destroyers.'* 

“ It were wiser of you, Tulsi,” said Azad, still struggling to shake off 
the spell, and feeling as though some invisible presence, some disembodied 
will, subtle and strong and evil, were poised somewhere in the background, 
trying, as it were, to turn the edge of his mind and warp his reasoning, 
faculty by blowing a sort of mental hurricane against it, using this 
poor Brahmin as a tool and a fulcrum, “not to •quote too glibly these 
old philosophical sayings ; for there are few even amongst the Btakmins 
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wbo really, ooderstaiul what * dkarma ’ means. That is why Hinduism 
hfrbecome what it is. Its weakness lies in its being too vague 
all>eomprehenMve.' It is not a religion as that term is now onderdtood,” 
he contiaaedi unconsciously repeating in another key and from % different 
point of view his interlocutor's traditional remark about the Vtdas 
beii^ suited only to the few, “ it is not a religion, it is a philosophy of life 
which few even among the learned can grasp and act up to. It has no 
firm prmciples of pure belief ; it does not say ‘ Do this’; it reasons where 
it ot^ht to touch the heart and inspire faith ; it awakens doubts and yet 
stifles them, thus leading to superstition and mystery.” 

" What do you mean, sir ?” asked Tulsi, as his eyes flashed. “ 1 am 
sorry to find a man full of Dham», like yon, talking in this way. But what 
is one to expect when people are being taught •tnleekk hhasha'* and 
educated to scoff' at their own gods. You are wrong, sir, you are quite 
wrong i I am not learned enough to discuss with jrou, but I know that your 
thoughts are wrong.” 

“ That may be,” said Azad, who, finding himself quite powerless to 
argue with such an incarnation of the Hindu Dharma in flesh and blood 
or, we should rather say, in skin and bones, had no thought now but to 
change the conversation and bring this ghostly interview to a close — 
' That may be, but what about your daughter’s marriage ? Do you think 
it absolutely necessary that she should be * disposed of ’ (there seemed to 
be a sort of grim fitness in the term) at such an early age ?” 

“ It is absolutely necessary,” said Tulsi decisively, '* for the good 
name of my family and the future of my soul, and for the welfare of the 
souls of the dear departed ones.” 

” Then have you found a match for her ? ” enquired Azad. 

” I have,” replied Tulsi. ” There is a Brahmin belonging to a very 
pure sub'Caste, and he is willing to marry my daughter if I pay him four 
hundred rupees.” 

•f Four hundred rupees ! ” exclaimed Azad. ” Where on earth will 
you find the money ? ” 

” That is why I have come to you,” said Tulsi. *' You can save me 
and the souls of my ancestors from perdition, and earn the reward of a 
good deed which is said in the books to be equal to a hundred sacrifices.” 

“ If I help you,” said Azad, with a smile, ” I daresay my passage to 
' heaven will be assured. It is very easy and cheap.” 

” Can y<m doubt it?” asked Tulsi with somewvmth. "The gods 
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themselvas will ceme to fetch your soul in their celestial chariots» aod^ 
convey it direct to heaven.” 

' 1 hope they won’t be in a hurry about it|” replied Asad li|^t- 

heattedly* » Tell me, what is the age of the boy who is going to many 
your daughter, and how is he situated ?” 

“ He comes from the purest stock,” said Tulsi, “ but is not richr— no 
one but a Btma can be rich in this reign of tnutors. He has been 
married twice before, but is still young : he has just entered his thirty- 
ninth year. Besides, he promises to desert his former wives and come 
and live with us.” 

“ How horrible ! ” exclaimed Azad. “ Are you in your senses ? ” 

“ I cannot get a young boy for four hundred rupees. It would coat 
me at least a thousand rupees to secure a young boy for my son-in-law.” 

“ But, man, cannot you marry beneath your caste ?” miquired Azad. 

“ I can,” saud Tulsi, " but had rather die than do so, and defile the 
purity of my own high descent by admitting a low-caste Brahmin into 
my family. If Tdid such a thing all my relations would call me a ChmM." 

•< Do you not realise that you will be committing a grave crime if you 
give your daughter to a blackguard like this, who is willing to desert his 
two wives for four hundred rupees? Strange, that with all your 
enlightenment and professions of religion you should still be lacking in 
such elementary notions of humanity ! ” 

“ It is our custom, sir,” said Tulsi simply, “ and I cannot override it.” 

“ So much the worse for your custom,” retorted Azad, in English. 
Then, after a pause, he asked, ** How do you mean to get four hundred 
rupees together? You don’t expect me to give you the whole of that 
sum, do you ? ” 

“ Why, sir,” said Tulsi, ” I have four cows and a pair of {dough 
bullocks : they are worth about 150 rupees. Then my relations will he^ 
me with tuotas,* and that will come to another 150 rupees. Finally, 1 
exi>ect, sir, that you will give me 100 rui>ees so that 1 may finish this 
business.” 

” I will give you 100 rupees,” said Azad, though he felt somewhat 
reluctant to b^g a {»rty to such a mercenary and ill-assorted marriage. 

** Thank you, sir,” said Tulsi,” may God bless you.” 

Azad spurred his horse and gallo|)ed homewards. His way lay through 
a village in which some of his poorest tenants lived, peoide who, for all their . 
* labour, were often destitute of the barest necessaries of life. Well he knew 
those miseiaUehevels and their occupants ; and, a»be passed on, bis hone'** 
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hoofs almost noiseless on the sandy track, his mind involuntarily conjured 
u|)rpictures of what might be happening within those sordid dwellings, 
touched with a semblance of beauty by the magic glamour of tiie''moon. 
Here, in a hut the thatch of which showed dark gaping holes, an old 
woman on a bed of straw, rocking her grandchild and singing softly to 
make him forget, in the temporary oblivion of sleep, that he had that day 
eaten but half of what even his stunted appetite would have required. 
There lay an old man who had toiled throughout the torrid day to earn the 
coarsest possible food, and that even in quantity qmte insufficient to 
satisfy his hunger. Further, in a hut open from all sides save for a 
flimsy straw screen barely thick enough to moderate the draught which it 
could not keep out, lay a young man struck with paral 3 rsis, unable to work, 
supported by an aged father, their only means of support being a small plot 
of land attached to the hut, in which the old man himself had to labour in 
spite of weakness and old age. There, in the next hut, the women, after 
working the hand-mills all day, their monotonous chant now hushed, 
slept the stolid, dreamless sleep of tired animals, whence they would 
awake to another long day of dreary toil. 

Azad felt really as^med of himself. Here he was livmg on the 
labour of other people, enjoying the best of everything, always trying to 
secure more comfort as time went on, while they whose toil supported 
him and his family lacked the barest necessaries of life! 

“ The wages of sin,” he mused. “ I am living on the wages of sin. 
What moral right have I to deprive those people of what they earn by 
their labour ? If my share of the produce, the rent I extort from them, is 
moderate, as I so often flatter myself that it is, how is it that these 
people sufier such privations ? Alas ! the rent is not imposed in considera- 
tion of the well-being of the people, but merely to satisfy the artificial 
wants of those who impose it. How can those who live on the sweat 
and blood of others ever be truly happy? How can their life be 
righteous ? Truly, the curse of Heaven is upon us 1 ” 

“ You are exaggerating,” said a voice from within. “ You can be a 
father to your people, you can work for them, you can look after them, 
you can settle their disputes and keep them happy and contented.” 

Father, indeed ! " replied another voice. “ When the curse of luxury, 
when idle habits and the love of comfort absorb almost idl the sinful 
‘eamiogs, it is but the flimsiest sort of moral patchwork to restore to one’s 
victims a small share of what one has unjustly filched from them." 
Truly, social philanthropy is often but as whitewash on a grave full of 
rotten ^Kmes. Pharisaism were a better name for it.” 
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His horse, which he had been unconsciously reining in while thus' 
reflecting, tossed his head impatiently. Azad loosed the reins and reachod 
hopie after a short gallop. When he sat down at a well-laid table, be 
had quite forgotten the thoughts which the misery of the people had 
aroused in his mind a moment before, and enjoyed his meal heartily 
Often and often had he thus mused over the shocking contrast between 
the poverty of others and his own comfort ; but when he spoke of it to his 
friends they called him a dreamer and laughed at bis wild fancies/ Yet he 
could not get finally rid of these thoughts and feelings. They would swoop 
down upon him unawares from some inner mental ambush, reminding him 
as in a p^ent, penetrating whisper, that it was wrong for him to enjoy all 
the comforts with which he was surrounded, to have all his desires fulfilled, 
while they who thus maintained him lived in wretched huts and had only 
coarse millet to eat once a day. He often thought of giving it all up and 
entering upon the life of a religious mendicant ; but his reason told him 
that such a step would be utterly useless, as a worse man than he might 
immediately fill his place. He saw that the evil comes not from the 
individual, but from the system which holds all civilised humanity in its 
grip, and cannot be changed in a day. The whole trend of human thought 
must alter beforea system based on selfishness and injustice can die a natural 
death. Now, however, this humanitarian mood was once more in abeyance, 
and Azad, after dinner, took up his << Pioneer as usual, while the ide^ 
and theories which had so recently been obtruding on his mind remained 
unnoticed in the neglected but very roomy background of his conscious* 
ness. 

When he arose about eight o’clock the next morning, he found 
Tulsi waiting for him in the verandah outside his office door. After the 
usual greetings, the emaciated Brahmin said : — 

Sir, I have sent the barber with a message to the bridegroom and a 
preliminary instalment of 25 rupees, and have invited him to come and 
marry my daughter on Sunday next, which is a most propitious day.*' 

“ You are your own mavSter,” said Azad curtly, “ and know what is 
best for you.” 

But sir, you promised to give me 100 rupees and it is relying on your 
help that I have sent the barber.** 

I will keep my promise,’* said Azad, ** take this order to my clerk and 
he will give you the money.” 

• The Brahmin took the order and was paid. 

In due course, the bridegroom arrived with a marriage party consist* 
ing of some 50 men. Tulsi welcomed them, quartered thenf in 
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neighbouring mango-grove, and gave them sugared water to drink and 
eM^eetmeats which cost him more than ten rupees— a heavy sacrifice. 

In the evening he invited his guests to dinner, but the bridegroom 
refused to touch a morsel unless he was first paid loo rupees in cash^and his 
brothers 5 rupees each. Tulsi expostulated, protested and refused, but it 
was of no use. After a great deal of talk, the bridegroom and the other 
guests were persuaded to take their food, Tulsi having paid 75 rupees to 
the bridegroom and 2 rupees each to his five brothers. There was a great 
deal of unpleasantness but all the Brahmins seemed to enjoy the fun. 

Eventually, the marriage took place, the little girl going round the 
sacred fire with her husband, who was about ten years older than her 
father. The village Purohit recited the usual moa/res, the women of the 
family sang the marriage songs and abused the bridegroom and his rela- 
tions according to their custom, which led to a great deal of innocent 
merriment among the young girls of the village ; but the bridegroom at 
the last moment refused to take his wife home unless he was paid another 
100 rupees: the same procedure was followed, entreaties and threats 
were of no avail, and Tulsi had to pay 60 rupees which he raised at 
an exorbitant interest from the village Bania. Then the bridegroom 
bade farewell to his gue sts and decided to live with his father-in-law for 
the time being, which to Tulsi meant ruin. But a Brahmin son-in-law is not 
supposed to leave the house of his father-in-law, as long as there is some- 
thing to eat in it, and so there he stayed with Tulsi, who did what he could 
to feed the family, while his debt throve and waxed fat in the Bania's 
hands. 

(To be comtinued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

. Mr. Asquith, in his recent .rectoral address at 

Eastern Rays the Glasgow University, referred to the signiScant 
Penetrating change that had taken place during the last thirty 
the West. years in the attitude of the men of science of his 
country towards speculative thought. The change 
from John Tyndall to Oliver Lodge is, indeed, remarkable. The 
present reaction from materialism was inevitable, partly in conse- 
quence of the trangression of over-confident men of science into 
regions of thought where their methods of inquiry and the results of 
their research did not apply. That reaction tus recently been 
accelerated by the revolution which has taken place in our notion of 
Matter. If Huxley and Tyndall had been convinced of the possfi)i- 
lity of all matter resolving itself into ether, their materialism would 
perhaps have assumed a different shape, though the gulf between 
Ether and Intelligence is really not narrower than that betweeq 
Mind and Matter was supposed to be. It is possible that the new wave 
of idealism, like that of materialism, will also recede. Yet it is 
worthy of note how for a time certain forms of materialism at least 
have exploded, even as the atom of matter is said to explode. What 
is most interesting to us in India is how the Bacquerel rays of 
Eastern wisdom have penetrated the speculative thought of the 
West. The Principal of the University of Birmingham has formulated 
the Substance of his new Faith in the form of a catechism for parents 
and teachers. It would not be easy, nor is it desirable for parents, 
and teachers to try to communicate to children the truth about the 
things around them as expounded by Sir Oliver Lodge. Indian 
sages have generally recognised a distincticm between the truth that 
'can be brought within the comprehension of the uneducated, and 
that which is to be discussed and investigated by the wise^Biim'in 
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the seclusion of the forest or the monastery. “ Children live in a 
world of make>believe/’ says Mr. Brierley, in his bright and thought- 
ful essays on Man and the U niverse" recently published, '‘and I*{^ture’s 
method with the young people here has been her way with man as 
a whole. Troth is one of her goals for him ; but she is in*no hurry 
to get him there." The child will be no longer in need of instruc- 
tion from parents and teachers when it is able to comprehend how, 
as Sir Oliver explains, the eye is an instrument for appreciating 
ripples in the ether, and these are generated by violently revolving 
electric charges associated with each atom of matter. Few of the 
answers given to the various recondite questions in Sir' Oliver’s 
Catechism can be understood by a child. However, a parent or a 
teacher may be on his guard not to teach as truth what the child, 
when it grows up, is likely to find out to be otherwise. The Celestial 
Song of India is a catechism : the pupil on the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra was fiir from being a child. In another famous catechism 
of the East the interrogator was no less a person than a Greek King, 
Melinda or Menander. There is a striking difference between the 
kind of questions handled in the Eastern and Western philosophical 
catechisms. What is the distinctive characteristic of man, what is 
meant by the fall of man, how does man come to know good from 
e^l, why does evil exist — these are questions which have never 
absorbed interest among nations free from the necessity of interpre- 
ting the Hebrew tradition of the introduction of evil and sin into 
the world. More than a thousand years ago, a great thinker in Iran, 
Mardanfarukh, delivered the same onslaught on the Hebrew tradi- 
tion, as it was understood in bis days, that certain eminent Western 
controversialists felt a glee in delivering thirty years ago. The 
Indian sage felt no interest in maintaining that man was the highest 
being created ; and, though he was not confronted with the doctrine 
of the descent or ascent of man from lower animals, Darwin’s 
account of the origin of species would not have disconcerted him. 
Nor was it an article of his creed that the earth is the only part of 
the universe where life and intelligence have made their appearance. 

■ There is, indeed, much difference between a long array of super- 
human beings to whom a local habitation and a name were given by 
mere imagination, ^nd the modem scientist's admission of the 
pbssifadlity of higher creatures than man in some of the worlds 
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revealed to us by the telescope, and perhaps in worlds which lUj* 
beyond the range of the strongest telescope. Yet, it is not a little 
interesting to Eastern thinkers to find so eminent a physicist of 
the Wesl^as Sir Oliver telling us that we may Reasonably conjecture 
that in some of the innumerable worlds circling round the distant 
suns there must be beings far higher in the scale of existence 
than ourselves. It may not be likely that the man of science 
will ever detect the visits of those beings to this earth in celes* 
tial cars. The discoveries of the mental and the physical teles- 
cope caQnot be expected to be identical. The physicist has 
calculated that the total quantity of matter within the range of the 
telescope is greater than loo million times and less than 2,000 
million times the sun’s mass. In some thousand million solar 
systems, whose existence is now rendered probable within the ken 
of our astronomical instruments, it is reasonable to suppose that 
there must be creatures differently constituted from man, and higher 
in the order of existence. By the side of the se discoveries and 
probabilities, the freedom which the Eastern sages gave to their 
imaginations in forming their cosmogony does not look extravagant. 
In this widening of the outlook on the universe, however, it was 
not the light of Eastern wisdom that influenced Western speculation, 
but the light which is caught up b}' the telescopic lens. When Sir 
Oliver Lodge digresses from science into speculation, he sometimes 
shows how Eastern thought has broadened his vision. He does 
not accept in their entirety the Indian doctrines of Karma and 
Nirvana. But his interesting and, if we mistake not, original theo- 
ries about fractional incarnations and the absorption of the soul 
into its original source owe not a little to the teachings which have 
been for centuries popular in India. With a slight modification Sir 
Oliver accepts the ancient doctrine which the poet has expressed 
in the celebrated Ode : 

“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 

The soul that rises with us, oiu: life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home," 
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« The distinguished scientist does not think it necessary to sup- 
pose that the whole of a personality must be incarnated at e^ery 
birth. He suggests that fractions of a larger self may be incarnated 
in bodies fitted to receive them. Thus, the portion of a whole 
personality incarnated in an infant would be small : in a genius it 
might be greater. In old age, or what is called second childhood, 
the personality may be supposed to abandon gradually the mate- 
rial vehicle with which it is associated, as this gets worn out or 
damaged. It is not quite clear w'hether Sir Oliver would believe 
that when one portion of a personality is incarnated in one body, 
another portion thereof may be incarnated simultaneously in 
another body. As the theory does not profess to be more than a 
speculation, we have no right to press for an answer to this doubt. 
Some of the similes used by Indian writers to explain the nature of 
incarnation and reincarnation would suggest the idea of a gradual 
or fractional incarnation ; but they do not seem to have pursued 
the inquiry as categorically as does the Western savant. Nagasena, 
for example, compares the continuity of a person to the continuity 
of a flame in a lamp. The flame that burns in the first watch of 
the night, he says, is not the same that burns in the second or the 
third watch. Yet the light comes from the same lamp all the night 
through. “Just so, O King,” wrote this teacher, “is the continuity of a 
person or thing maintained. One comes into being, another passes 
away, and the rebirth is, as it were, simultaneous.” It will be seen 
that the contents of the flame of the first watch of the night may 
be reborn in a different kind of body, while the subsequent ignition 
in the same lamp is still going on. But it is possible that the Indian 
teacher did not wish his simile to be carried so far. Sir Oliver 
practically accepts the doctrine of Karma, though in a somewhat 
modified form, when he says that whereas our terrestrial existence 
is temporary, our real existence continues without ceasing “ in either 
a higher or a lower form according to our use of opportunities and 
means of grace.” Fractional incarnation and the accumulation of 
the results of K arma are both explained by the following illustra- 
tion propounded by him : “A villager, picked out as a recruit 
and sent to the seat* of war, may serve his country, may gain 
experience, acquire a soul and a width of horizon such as he 
had ^ot dreamt of ; and when he returns, after the war is over. 
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may be merged as before in his native village. But the village is 
thq^richer for his presence, and his individuality or personality is ribt 
really lost, though to the eye of the world, wh ich has no further 
need for* it, it has practically ceased to be." This illustration is 
intended to show how the individual self may acquire experience 
and be finally absorbed in the World-Spirit. It may, however, also 
illustrate certain aspects of the theory of fractional incarnation. Sir 
Oliver Lodge is impressed by the results of the internecine warfare 
between the scientific and the religious teachings of the West at the 
present day, and he wishes to supply a reconciliation of which 
teachers and parents may avail themselves in instructing English 
children. The day will mark an epoch in the history of the world 
when English parents and teachers agree to teach their children a 
doctrine which has little to distinguish it from what Sankara and 
Nagasena taught centuries ago in India. An other man of science, 
who has been captured by the grandeur of Eastern philosophy, is 
Mr. Butler Burke. His radiobes have, unfortunately, been unmasked 
by Sir William Ramsay, and it does not seem to be admitted by the 
high priests of science that we are any the nearer to the origin of 
life after Mr. Burke’s experiments than we were before. He has 
something more than a mere scientific imagination. Its sweep is as 
wide and comprehensive as that fearless direction of the mental 
telescope for which the late Professor Max Miiller has given credit 
to the Indian thinkers of old. Mr. Butler Burke also has been 
attracted bj'^ the theory of the World-Spirit and the absorption of the 
individual selves into it. 

It is difficult to understand why the people of the West should 
require to be reminded by the advanced thinkers of the twentieth 
century of an Intelligence immanent in all the processes of Nature. 
Nothing is more familiar to them than the Apostle’s declaration 
that we live, move and have our being in that Intelligence, and yet 
somehow they are supposed to believe in an extra-cosmic Author 
of the Universe. The misunderstanding possibly arises from the 
simile used by certain writers, comparing the Creator to a mechani- 
cian, and the creation to the machine produced and worked by him. 
Certain figures of speech, explaining the separate existence and the 
free will of man, may also have been responsible for a gradual 
weakening of the belief in an Intelligence inmanent in the Uni^efse, . 
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‘'The true na^lural language of devotion/’ says a well-known English 
writer, " declares the living contact of the Divine Spirit with ^the 
human, the mystic implication of His nature with ours, aifd'ours 
with his ; His sere nity amid our griefs, His sanctity amid our guilt, 
His wakefulness in our sleep. His life through our death. His silence 
amid our stormy force ; and refers to Him as the Absolute basis of 
all relative existence ; all else being, in comparison, but a phantasm 
and shadow, and He alone the real and Essential Life.” The most 
perplexing>question which Sir Oliver has handled, though briefly, in 
his Catechism is the problem of evil. His solution of it is jiot new, 
and it does not show any indebtedness to Eastern thinkers. His 
answer to the question, why evil exists, is that evil is not an absolute 
thing, but has reference to a standard of attainment, and the possibi- 
lity of evil is the necessary consequence of a rise in the scale of 
moral existence. This explanation is familiar enough, and is 
expressed by the poets of England in language more persuasive 
by its beauty. However, the riddle remains as much a riddle 
to-day as it was when the Persian thinker, after seeking light from 
all directions, from the Hindus in the East and the Romans in the 
West, came to the conclusion that his own belief in an Ahriman, 
contending with the Supreme Spirit of Light, was the best solution of 
all. That theory has found adherents in the West ; and one writer 
draws the bold inference therefrom that our idea of the omnipotence 
of the Almighty must be modifled so as to provide for the admission 
that He also, like ourselves, is under the necessity of struggling 
against Darkness, though He ultimately triumphs. No one, how- 
ever, professes to know how evil originated, and why it should not 
be put an end to and a better scheme of things substituted in the 
place of the struggle between good and evil. We are ultimately 
driven to confess, with Sir Oliver Lodge, that “ we are unable to 
realise the meaning of origination and of maintenance,” either of 
evil or of anything elSe in the world. 

It is not intended to convey by all that we have said that the 
philosophy of the West has begun to be dominated by Eastern 
/^^eachings. Par from it : it is meant only that some of the grand 
■•inceptions of the ultimate realities underlying the phenomenal 
universe, cherished ifr India for centuries, have extorted the admiration 
und, to some extent, the adherence of certain advanced thinkers in 
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the West. Descending from the peaks of the Hinudayas and th^ 
A|ps of philosophy and from the rarefied atmosphere of ontologfbat 
specifiation, we must acknowledge that the scientific methods of 
inquiry followed nowadays in the West have attained results incotn* 
parably more valuable than the guesses at truth made in the East 
concerning the humbler things around us and the nature of conscious 
daily experience. There is as much difference between modern 
psychology and the fragmentary speculations of the ancients concern* 
ing the nature of the human mind as there is between modern 
chemistry and ancient alchemy. The modern explanation of Time 
and Space is a triumph of philosophical analysis : it is as important 
an achievement in mental philosophy as the electrical theory of 
matter is in physical science, or the theory of Karma is in meta- 
physics. It may be difficult to make children understand that the 
experience of Space arises from free motion, especially locomotion, 
that Speed is a direct sensation, and that Time is only the other 
factor of speed. It is more easy to speak of Time and Space as 
objective realities ; yet few more valuable additions have been made 
to the domain of truth than that, strictly speaking, we have more 
than the traditional five senses. The application of scientific 
methods will place us in possession of a wisdom richer than was 
conceived by the ancients. Our mining operations are on a more 
extensive scale and are conducted with more efficient machinery 
than those which adde<^ to the wealth of our ancestors : yet the 
Kohinoors discovered by the old, defective and haphazard methods 
shine none the less brilliantly on that account. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

The days of famine for the imperial treasury in India are gone 
These are the days of floods. Once more the Finance Mem- 
ber of the Viceregal Council has announced a surplus and a welcome 
reduction of taxation. Last year it appeared as if Government here 
would prefer to reduce or abolish taxes connected with the land, 
instead of continuing to reduce the salt tax. A few local cesses were 
abolished, and it is not unlikely that future surpluses will be devoted 
to the purpose of reducing similar burdens. This year, probably at 
the instance of the Secretary of State, the salt tax is once more re- 
duced, and it will hereafter be a rupee per maund. Postal charges for 
certain purposes have also been reduced. During the five years 
beginning with 1903-04, the Government has been able to carry out 
three successive reductions of the salt tax, estimated to cost more 
than five crores per annum ; it has abolished a number of cesses on 
land, estimated to cost more than a croi;e per annum ; and the 
raising of the minimum limit of taxable income has cost thirty-six 
lakhs per annum. During the same period the imperial revenues 
have provided 105 lakhs per annum for police reforms, 80 lakhs for 
education, 24 lakhs for agricultural development, and over 60 lakhs 
for grants-in-aid to district and local boards. All these grants are 
of a recurring nature, and yet by themselves they would not falsify 
our hope for a future reduction of taxation on the land. The shadow 
that is cast on our fiiiance is due to the laudable desire of Chinese 
reformers to suppress in their land the use of that deleterious drug 
which we have been growing and manufacturing for the Celestials 
for a long time. It is only fair that the Indian Government should 
co-operate with the Government of China in any attempt that may- 
be made in good faith to rid that country of a deplorable evil, 
whether ultimately the attempt succeeds or fails. Our Finance 
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Minister does not belittle the economic loss that would be occa- 
siQped to this country by the proscription of a valuable crop and' an 
important industry, the contraction of our exports and its effect on 
the balance of trade, and the loss inflicted on the Native States 
which grow poppy. However, it is expected that the consequences 
of the gradual disappearance of the opium trade will be faced, “ if 
not with equanimity, at least without apprehension.” The antici- 
pation of a fall in the opium revenue has led to a desirable result, 
which no mere criticism would have produced. It has led to a 
reductiop of the special grant for military purposes. In 1904 Lord 
Kitchener put forward his well-known scheme for reorganising and 
redistributing the Army, and it was decided to provide annually, for a 
period of five years, a sum of two million pounds to cover the out- 
lay on the new measures advocated by the Commander-in-Chief, as 
being essential for preparing the Army for war. The present politi- 
cal situation is formally acknowledged by Government, in the last 
budget, to be free from any grave features which would necessitate 
a continuance of the preparation for war on an unabated scale. The 
normal grant is not reduced to less than £i, 666 ,yoo during the 
coming year ; yet that there is a reduction in the military budget at 
all, is a pleasing sign, especially because of the reference to the 
present political situation. It would have been well if the Govern- 
ment had not waited for taking this step until the opium revenue 
was threatened. 

English merchants and capitalists are impatient at what they 
consider to be the slow progress made by railways in India. Mr. 
Morley admits the importance of extending railways to the fullest 
possible extent, but he is not persuaded that the Government has 
been niggardly in its allotment of funds for railways. That was the 
reply given by him to a deputation that waited upon him some time 
ago. No provision has been made during^the ensuing year for 
undertaking any new lines ; yet 13^ crores have been provided for 
expenditure on railways, 10 crores on open lines and 3^ on lines 
under construction. The cry of deficiency of rolling stock was strong 
and persistent last year, and not without rdSfeu. The justice of the 
complaint was admitted by one of the non-official members, who ate 
generally unappreciative of expenditure on railways. The MdA’ble- 
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'Mr. Chitnavis declared, during the debate on the budget, that he sym- 
^^athised with the commercial classes in their complaint about 
deiSciency of rolling stock and the drawbacks to quick ^tedhs- 
mission. During the ensuing year a provision of 568 lakhs has been 
made for additional rolling stock on open lines. Money is not 
stinted for irrigation, and there are now altogether 56 projects, 
either under construction or awaiting sanction, or being examined 
by the professional advisers of Government. The greater number 
of these are expected to irrigate 6^ million acres at a capital cost of 
42I crores. The most important of the works in active progress is 
the Tripple Canal scheme in the Punjab, which is designed'’to carry 
a canal from the Chenab across the Ravi by means of the siphon for 
the irrigation of the Lower Bari Duab tract, the supply from the 
Chenab being supplemented by means of water from the Jhelum. 

The dynamic properties of money are proverbial. If it does 
not make the mare to go,” it certainly makes Governments to go 
Soon after the Government of India was in a position to budget tor 
surpluses, instead of chronic deficits, our apparent good fortune was 
attributed to what was known as the currency trick, which was 
said to add about twenty per cent, to the burdens of the taxpayer. 
There was, however, no undoing of the trick ; and the Government 
was blamed for neglecting irrigation, education, sanitation, and a 
number of other duties. Each of these sins is now being expiated 
for, and one ground after another of complaint is disappearing, if we 
may judge from the speeches in the Legislative Councils. “ Blessed 
are the poor ” was not said of Governments. Irrigation schemes are 
already being steadily pursued. Free primary education is practi- 
cally assured, though it may be gradually introduced. Indeed, 
given the money, the Government appears so wise and so liberal 
that an enthusiastic non-official member of the Viceregal Council 
confessed this year that the ablest criticism of the Government’s 
policy by himself anffhis colleagues would be nothing more than 
tilting at a windmill. Lord Minto’s valuable faculty for reticence 
is one of the reasons for the change that has come over the tone 
of non-ofiScial criticism in his Council. As a sportsman, one would 
have thought that he ufiis fond of wasting powder and shot. His» 
policy, on the other ^and, is a great deal more quiet : it consists in 
starving critmism. So was Hannibal confounded on Italian soil. 
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The possibilit)’ of reforms in the government of a country' is 
aljpost endless. When taxes are reduced to the minimum limit an^ 
expeitditure is wisely incurred, when the State encourages commerce 
and industry in every reasonable manner and provides for moral and 
intellectual progress, there still remains the question of an equitable 
distribution of Governmental authority. A large portion of the 
constitutional history of England is a history of a continued struggle 
between the Sovereign and the people, and it is regarded by many 
* almost as an axiom that whosoever hath power will try to keep it 
as long. as he can. One Hon. Member, during the debate on the 
budget, accused the Civil Service of a desire for a monopoly of power. 
It history is bound to repeat itself, the breaking of this monopoly 
vrould require popular agitation and an appeal to Caesar in imperial 
London. The handful of Englishmen who govern India are, for 
obvious reasons, anxious to avoid a conflict with the excitable 
millions of a strange land. A proud Russian at the court of the 
Korean Emperor spread out the map of the world before him and 
pretended to discover, after a diligent search, the speck of a country 
called Japan ; and placing a match on the palm of his hand, he 
blew it off, saying that even so would Russia blow off the Japanese 
into the sea. Such a calamity would be threatened wherever small 
numbers come into conflict with huge masses of men. H. E. the 
Viceroy thought that it would be a mischievous notion to believe 
that the Government here is unwilling to move except in obedience 
to popular agitation or to mandates from home ; and he announced 
that the reforms which the Government has recommended to the 
Secretary of State were not acquiesced in from a sense of compulsion, 
but were urged by His Excellency's Government spontaneously. 
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CORRKSPONDFNCE. 

INDIANS AND ANGLO INDIANA 
To THF Editor, East S‘ West. 

Sir, — ^'fhere is a passage in the thoughtful article upon “ Relations 
between Indians and Anglo-Indians,” m your February number, which 
I think deserves very special attention. The point may seem a luirrow one, 
but its influence, according to my experience, lias been \ery deep. The 
passage is Let them (the Indians) appioach the Anglo-Indian piir^^ly lor 
fellowship oi foi public good, and not tor sordid personal motives ’* 
Times without number has it occurred to me, when I thought I was en- 
gaged iti^an interesting and disinterested conversation with an Indian 
visitor or acquaintance, to find the whole communion spoilt and stopped 
by some request for the appointment oi promotion of some lelative of the 
person I was talking with. Even m toriespondence I have met with the 
same thing. I had an old friend and brother officei whom I used to con- 
sult upon Indian questions. On his deatli I wrote a note of sympathy to his 
son. 1 received a prompt reply that my tiiend had left a dying message for 
me. I was much touched. The next letter explained that the message was 
tuat 1 should give an appointment lo tlie son. My friend and I knew 
e ich other too well for that. 


\ouis faithfully, 


Jo.// MmUi. 


(.. C. VVHirWoKTH 








